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MESOPOTAMIAN LAWS AND THE HISTORIAN * 


THE STUDY of cuneiform tablets, in over a cen- 
tury of patient research, has opened up a new 
world which in terms of time covers several mil- 
lennia—all of them before the beginning of the 
Christian era—and, as far as subject matter is 
concerned, every conceivable kind of human pur- 
suit. Students of the Ancient Near East, when 
faced with cuneiform inscriptions, could not avail 
themselves of a stream of living tradition leading 
from the present back to the past. Everything 
that man may have known about them at some 
remote day, had long since been forgotten; what 
remained of the glory of the ancient empires lay 
buried in the ground. Thus modern scholars had 
to decipher the script anew, philologists had to 
reconstruct unknown languages, excavators had to 
search for the remains of forgotten civilizations, 
before the historian could begin to piece together 
into a more or less comprehensive picture the in- 
numerable details which slowly emerged. Even 
today our knowledge of ancient Mesopotamia is 
still fragmentary. Only too often we lack reliable 
information, or must laboriously obtain it by fit- 
ting a fragment picked up here to another fragment 
recovered there. 

The outsider, who from his schooldays remem- 
bers Gilgamesh and the Epic of Creation, Ham- 
murapi, Assurbanipal, and Nebuchadrezar, ima- 
gines that one has only to set to work on any 
mound in Mesopotamia and there will appear 
libraries of tablets inscribed with the literature of 
the ancients. This is an illusion. Not only does it 
require hard work and some kind of a sixth sense 
to find anything worthwhile, but libraries have 
been found so far only a very few times. For the 
most part, what is dug up—a small batch here, 
another one there—are the modest documents of 
daily life, the letters, deeds and contracts, the 
business notes and accounts which were kept in 
shops, in offices and in private houses. In conse- 
quence, cuneiformists are compelled to pay much 
attention to legal matters. From contracts, briefs 
and protocols, and from the formulae used, they try 








* Presidential address delivered at the Society’s an- 
nual meeting at New Haven, April 6, 1949. 
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to reconstruct the laws that were valid in the 
country, the institutions that these laws regulated 
and the government which enforced them. Thus, 
law and the history of law play a large role in 
cuneiform studies. I propose to sketch here the 
stages through which research in the law of the 
Ancient Near East has moved and to reflect on its 
development and future. 

The first period, a period of pioneering, covers 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. It was 
a scientific achievement of no mean proportions 
when the first legal documents were recognized as 
such, and when the first attempts at their inter- 
pretation were made. With that step taken, prog- 
ress depended on the availability of a sufficiently 
large body of material. It was provided by num- 
erous excavations, at first in the palaces of the 
Assyrian kings of the 9th to 7th centuries B.C., 
then later in the mounds of Babylonia. Soon 
material accumulated not only from the period of 
the Neo-Babylonian kings like Nebuchadrezar and 
Nabonidus (6th century B.c.), but also from the 
time of Hammurapi, i.e. the first third of the 
second millennium B. c., a time which then seemed 
very remote since its true age was at first obscured 
by an inadequate knowledge of history and 
chronology.’ 

The second period begins with a discovery which 
marks an epoch in more than one respect: the 
recovery of the stela inscribed with the laws of 
Hammurapi, king of Babylonia. Excavated in 
Susa by a French expedition led by J. de Morgan 
duziz ‘+e winter of 1901-2, it was speedily pub- 
lished by Pére Scheil, who served as the epigraphist 
of that expedition. Here we obtained not only a 
carefully written text of considerable length com- 
posed in a grammatically consistent and beauti- 
fully translucent language, which since then has 
been recognized as the classical form of Babylonian, 
but also for the first time a legal code which in 
about 280 sections presented the norms according 


1The names that stand out in this period are those 
of J. Oppert, V. and E. Revillout, C. H. W. Johns, N. 
Strassmaier, F. Peiser, B. Meissner. 

2 Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse IV (1902). 
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to which the numerous contracts previously re- 
covered were drawn up. It became now possible to 
compare these norms with the legal practice; they 
did not always coincide. 

The find stimulated the further publication of 
contracts and the more detailed study of legal 
institutions.* One may justly call this period of 
research the Babylonian phase; Hammurapi and 
his law formed its focal point. 

Quite naturally the discovery also started com- 
parative research. In those days Mesopotamian 
archaeology and ‘ Assyriology,’ as it then was 
called, were intimately tied up with Biblical re- 
search. Nothing was therefore more natural than 
to raise the question as to the relationship between 
Hammurapi’s law and the Jewish laws, or, ad- 
mitting the results of Biblical criticism, rather 
between Hammurapi and the various codes em- 
bedded in the Pentateuch, in particular the oldest 
among them, the so-called Covenant Code.** Pan- 
Babylonianism was then en vogue and therefore 
it is hardly surprising to find the opinion dominant 
that just as, e. g., the story of creation and that of 
the deluge had come to the Jews from Babylon, 
so also Babylonian laws were the source from which 
the Israelites drew inspiration. Although there is 
little merit in this all too simple and naive solu- 
tion of the problem, there was nevertheless con- 
siderable merit in posing it. It has remained alive 
ever since. 

Undisturbed by such theories cuneiformists pur- 
sued their work. In a third period of research it 
led to an altogether unexpected widening of our 
horizons. The first World War had passed and 
the coming of the peace saw a renewal of the 
archaeological and the philological work on an 
unprecendented scale. Not only were several legal 
codes excavated before the war published, but 
entirely new provinces of research were now opened 
for the first time. The publication of a tablet 
with Sumerian laws of pre-Hammurapi date by A. 





* The material which had been published up to 1923 
is translated in Kohler (Koschaker)-Ungnad, Hammura- 
bi’s Gesetz III (1909), IV (1910), V (1911), VI (1923) ; 
the respective publications are quoted there in full. 

** For the various theories which have been advanced 
with regard to this problem see M. David, De Codex 
Hammoerabi en zijn verhouding tot de wetsbepalingen in 
Exodus (Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 17, 1939, 
73-98). 
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T. Clay in 1915 +* may be taken as an early indi- 
cation of a general trend; it was followed in 1919 
by H. F. Lutz’s copies of a few more Sumerian 
fragments which, as we have learned recently, be- 
long to the code of Lipit-Ishtar, a king of Isin 
about 150 years before Hammurapi.® In 1920, 0. 
Schroeder presented us with copies of the Middle 
Assyrian lawbook,® and a year later F. Hrozny 
acquainted the scientific world with a code com- 
posed in Hittite, a language of Ancient Asia 
Minor then in the process of decipherment. The 
last mentioned document led far away from the 
Semitic world and Mesopotamia. Indeed, it was 
one of the principal inferences to be drawn from 
the Hittite discovery that Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion, early in the second millennium, had spread 
to Anatolia. It was by no means the only startling 
discovery of those years. Other varieties of cunei- 
form tablets testifying to the same process of dif- 
fusion became now either known for the first time 
or available in quantity. The ‘ Cappadocian tab- 
lets,’ mostly from Kiil-tepe in Asia Minor, are 
witnesses of the trade activities of early Assyrian 
merchants; ® the ‘ Nuzu tablets’ from the vicinity 
of Kerkuk ® introduced to historians the Hurrians, 
then ‘a new factor in the history of the Ancient 
East.??° The Old Babylonian documents from 
Susa demonstrated " vividly what became of Old 
Babylonian civilization when it was transplanted to 
Elam, Babylonia’s neighbor toward the southeast. 
In this manner new provinces were added to the 
old ones. It was no longer adequate to speak of 
Babylonian civilization and Babylonian law. Only 





4 Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts I (1915) No. 
28. 

5 University Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Publications of the Babylonian Section 1/2 
(1919) Nos. 100, 101, 102. 

® Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts 
(1920) Nos. 1-6, 143, 144, 193. 

7 Keilschriftterte aus Boghazkéi VI (1921) Nos. 2-26. 

®For a presentation of the significant facts and a 
bibliography see A. Gétze, Kleinasien (1933) 64-76. 

® An up-to-date summary of the results obtained is 
lacking and can hardly be expected at the present 
moment. The archaeological evidence is presented in 
R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi (1937-1939) ; ef. also R. H. Pfeiffer, 
Smithsonian Report for 1935 (1936) 535-558 and A. 
Parrot, Archéologie mésopotamienne (1946) 394 ff. (and 
the bibliography on p. 436f.). 

1°0Chiera and Speiser, AASOR 6 (1926) 75-92. 

11'V, Scheil, Mémoires de la Mission en Perse XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV, XXVIII. 
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the term ‘ cuneiform law’ was now wide enough to 
cover all that had been gained.? 

With this new material at the scholars’ disposal, 
the Code of Hammurapi invited re-examination. 
Two questions in particular posed themselves al- 
most automatically. First, a comparative question : 
what is the relationship of the new codes to that 
most extensive and most authentic of all codes, the 
Code of Hammurapi? Are they prototypes or 
descendants of it, or do they represent an inde- 
pendent development of legal thought? The second 
question, not independent of the first, concerns the 
background of the Hammurapi code; it is this: 
what does the new evidence teach us with regard 
to the genesis of that famous code? 

Any study of relationships is fraught with diffi- 
culties. Identical conditions may lead to parallel 
but nevertheless independent results. Moreover, 
in the field of law, the possibilities for variation 
are limited, particularly when the political and 
the economic conditions are similar. In such cir- 
cumstances interdependence can be proved only by 
very specific coincidences; general similarities are 
not enough. When the various codes are scruti- 
nized with such methodical considerations in mind, 
they do indeed reveal coincidences of the nature 
which assure interrelationship. But this inter- 
relationship is probably indirect rather than direct. 

The Code of Hammurapi was also subjected to 
internal criticism. A scholar of the rank of P. 
Koschaker ** observed that it exhibits features of 
uneven style, of superfluous duplication and of 
outright contradiction. These betray, he concludes, 
its composite nature. An acute observation of such 
features leads to an analysis of the text which we 
possess; glosses and interpolations can be recog- 
nized. Of course the legislation of Hammurapi 
cannot be divorced from his main political achieve- 
ment, which is the re-establishment of a unified 
empire on Mesopotamian soil. This empire com- 
prised the basically Sumerian states of the south, 
only 250 years prior to the king’s time the core of 
the empire of Ur. It also included the basically 
Akkadian north which had held the leadership 
under the great kings of the Akkad dynasty be- 


Cf. P. Koschaker, Keilschriftrecht in ZDMG 89 
(1935) 1-39; M. San Nicold, Beitrége zur Rechts- 
geschichte im Bereiche der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquel- 
len (1931). 

8 Rechtsvergleichende Studien zur Gesetzgebung Ham- 
murapis (1917). 


tween 2400 and 2200 B.c. Finally it extended up 
the two rivers to both Mari and Nineveh, ancient 
centers of civilization. A centralized government, 
the existence of which is demonstrated by ample 
sources, could only function under a uniform law. 
It can be expected to reflect in its domain the 
process of adaptation and amalgamation through 
which the empire was created and consolidated. 

Quite recently a more direct approach to this 
problem—essentially a historical problem—has be- 
come feasible, and again by a new increase in the 
comparative material at the scholars’ disposal. 
During the last few years two new codes of law, 
both of pre-Hammurapi age, have emerged, one 
in Sumerian, the other in Akkadian. The new 
Sumerian code proves to be the work of Lipit- 
Ishtar, king of Isin; it embodies—or rather em- 
bodied when complete—the law valid in Isin, his 
capital. The Akkadian code represents the city law 
of Eshnunna, the main center of civilization in 
the Diyala region east of Baghdad, and, leading 
back almost to the Third Dynasty of Ur, is prob- 
ably still older than the code of Lipit-Ishtar. The 
Lipit-Ishtar code was discovered by F. R. Steele 
in the University Museum in Philadelphia; ** the 
discovery of the Laws of Eshnunna is the fruit of 
my own happy association with the Iraq Depart- 
ment of Antiquities during my term as Annual 
Professor of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Baghdad for the first five months of 
1948. Here then we have come into the posses- 
sion of two law codes, one valid in a Sumerian city, 
the other in an Akkadian city; both of these were 
later incorporated into Hammurapi’s empire. Here 
then are two city laws precisely of the kind which 
Hammurapi must have utilized when he undertook 
the harmonization and unification of the laws found 
in his realm. In consequence, we are now in a 
position to check to some extent on the methods 
which he employed to achieve his goal. 

Let me illustrate this by a few selected examples. 
Our purpose will be served best by subjects which 
are dealt with in all three codes. Such a subject is, 
e.g., engagement and marriage. The three texts 
are as follows: 


Lipit-Ishtar § 29: 7° 
‘If the son-in-law enters the house of his 





14 AJA 51 (1947) 158-164; 52 (1948) 425-450. 
15 Sumer 4 (1948) 63-102. 
16 AJA 52 (1948) 442 f. 
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father-in-law and “does” his bride-money, 
but afterward they make him leave and give 
his wife to his companion, they will give back 
to him the bride-money which he brought and 
his companion will not obtain that wife.’ 


Laws of Eshnunna § 25: 37 
‘If a man enters(??) the house of (his) 
father-in-law and his father-in-law accepts 
him into servitude, but gives his daughter to 
another man, then the girl’s father will return 
the bride-money which he received in the 
double amount.’ 


Hammurapi § 160: 78 
‘If a man has a gift brought to the house 
of his father-in-law (and) gives the bride- 
money and the girl’s father says, “ My 
daughter I shall not give to thee,” then he 
shall double everything that had been brought 
to him and return it.’ 


The two Akkadian versions have essential fea- 
tures in common. The girl whose father rejects 
her first suitor is obviously considered free to 
marry whomever her father selects for her as soon 
as the bride-money (terhatum) is repaid in the 
double amount. In the Sumerian version it is paid 
back in the same amount in which it had been 
received ; however, the girl is not allowed to get 
otherwise married; obviously she is legally the 
young man’s wife. In other words, in the Akka- 
dian versions we encounter an institution which is 
equivalent to our engagement and can be broken 
off; in the Sumerian version engagement (if this 
term can at all be used) is as binding as marriage 
itself. However, there are also resemblances be- 
tween the Isin and the Eshnunna versions—i. e. 
the two older versions; if I understand the texts 
correctly, they both envisage the son-in-law serving 
for the bride-money in the house of his father-in- 
law (much as Jacob served in the house of Laban). 
Nothing of the kind is found in the Code of Ham- 
murapi; there, on the other hand, a ‘ gift’ (bib- 
lum) appears, which is unknown in the other laws. 
The transaction has become rather impersonal and 
businesslike. One may say that the provisions of 
the Hammurapi code follow essentially Akkadian 
custom, but that apparently the patriarchal con- 


17 Sumer 4 (1948) 78 f. 
** The latest translation is that of W. Eilers, Die 
Gesetzesstele Chammurabis (1932). 


ditions which are still discernible in the earlier 
versions have been eliminated. They probably had 
become outmoded with the advance in the social 
and the economic structure which the country ex- 
perienced in the Old Babylonian period. 

If thus we observe, with Hammurapi, a trend 
toward modernization, it is the more striking to see 
him retain a feature as archaic as the jus talionis, 
Phrased abstractly it states that anybody injuring 
his fellow-citizen is to suffer the corresponding in- 
jury himself, or as it is put in the Covenant Code 
(Ex. 21: 23 ff.): ‘ Life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.’ 
Hammurapi’s conservatism is particularly surpris- 
ing, since the Laws of Eshnunna, considerably 
before his time, had made it possible for the offen- 
der to buy himself free,?® and the Hittite Code 
follows the same practice.2° The various lists 
encountered in the respective sections, partly enu- 
merating parts of the body and partly kinds of 
injuries, offer interesting material to the compara- 
tivist. Let it suffice here to emphasize the fact 
that the ‘biting of the nose,’ which vexes the 
reader of the Hittite Code, reappears now in the 
Laws of Eshnunna;** personally I would suspect 
that also the nefes of the Covenant Code, poeti- 
cally translated ‘life’ in the English Bible, would 
find its prosaic explanation in an analogous fash- 
ion. From the point of view of method it should 
be remarked that such specific points of contact 
make the assumption of a genetic relationship 
inevitable. 

The case of the goring ox is also interesting for 
the investigation of relationships. I cite in the fol- 
lowing the texts of the Covenant Code, the Laws 
of Eshnunna, and the Code of Hammurapi (in all 
of them, incidentally, the case of the apparently 
peaceful ox which unexpectedly runs wild preceded 
the text cited) : 


Ex. 21: 29: 
‘If the ox were wont to push his horn in time 
past, and it hath been testified to his owner, 
and he hath not kept him in, but that he hath 
killed a man or a woman, the ox shall be 
stoned and his owner also shall be put to 
death.’ 





1° Sumer 4 (1948) 84 ff. 
20 Ff, Hrozny, Code Hittite (1922) 6 ff. 
21 Sumer 4 (1948) 84f. (§ 42). 
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Laws of Eshnunna § 54: *? 


‘If an ox is known to gore habitually and the 
authorities have forewarned its owner, but he 
did not have his ox dehorned(?), if it gores 
a man and causes his death, then the owner of 
the ox shall pay two thirds of a mina of 
silver,’ 


Code of Hammurapi § 251: 
‘If the ox of a man is known to gore habitually 
and the authorities have forewarned him, but 
he did not blunt its horns (and) did not pen 
it up, if it gores a man and causes his death, 
he shall pay half a mina of silver.’ 


The coincidences are obvious; in the original 
Semitic texts they are even closer than the trans- 
lations offered show. In all three documents the 
premises are virtually identical. The punishment 
is of the same kind in the two Akkadian codes, 
clearly archaic in the Covenant Code. There the 
ox is stoned as though it were a murderer, and its 
owner likewise is put to death. 

Numerous other examples might be added. 
Wherever one looks, from Asia Minor to southern 
Mesopotamia, the same crimes and offences are 
described often in a surprisingly similar phrase- 
ology; everywhere the transgressor is threatened 
with similar or even identical punishment. There 
is no doubt, then, that we deal with a phenomenon 
which can no longer be understood as a parallel 
development caused by more or less identical stan- 
dards of civilization. There must be more to the 
problem. 

Here the point is reached where the problem 
definitely assumes proportions which go beyond the 
strictly philological and the narrowly juridical; it 
becomes a problem for the historian. Indeed, there 
begins to emerge the great task with which future 
investigators will find themselves confronted to an 
ever increasing extent: the integration of various 
approaches into an over-all interpretation of that 
particular period. After all, law is only one among 
many other phenomena of human civilization. It 
can be properly understood only when it is seen 
against the background of the civilization in which 
it grew. 

A more comprehensive picture of the period be- 
tween the empires of Ur and of Babylon can be 
drawn today. This is mainly due to two recent 


=? Sumer 4 (1948) 88 ff. 
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discoveries. The excavations in the Diyala region 
undertaken by the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago ** and the recent investigation 
of Tell Abu Harmal, which we owe to the Iraq 
Department of Antiquities ** have furnished much 
precious material bearing on the archaeology, the 
history and the civilization of ancient Eshnunna. 
They will enable us in the near future to describe 
in some detail life as it went cn in this small king- 
dom, one of the many that preceded the creation 
of Hammurapi’s empire. 

The second discovery, that of the royal archives 
of Mari **° on the Euphrates, another one of these 
kingdoms, this time located halfway between Baby- 
lonia and Syria, makes it possible to gain still 
wider perspectives. Mari illuminates the historical 
situation in a unique manner and affords a deep 
insight into the social and ethnic structure of the 
period in question. The tablets already published 
make it now possible to reconstruct the system of 
states which had formed between the border of 
Babylonia and the Mediterranean, and to sketch 
their mutual relations. It is against this back- 
ground and as a part of this larger problem that 
the question as to the interrelationship of the 
various codes must be viewed. 

In this connection I cannot withstand the temp- 
tation to quote a passage from the Mari tablets— 
mentioned before—which better than any other 
characterizes the period. One of the correspondents 
of the king of Mari writes his master as follows: *° 
‘ There is no king who is powerful on his own. Ten 
to fifteen kings follow after Hammurapi, the king 
of Babylon, a like number after Rim-Sin, the king 
of Larsa, a like number after Ibal-pi-el the king of 
Eshnunna, a like number after Amut-pi-el, the 
king of Qatanum, but after Yarim-lim, the king 
of Yamkhat, there follow twenty kings.’ The few 





23 See Oriental Institute Communications Nos. 13, 16, 
17, 19, 20; Frankfort-Lloyd-Jacobsen, The Gimil-Sin 
Temple and the Palace of the Rulers at Tell Asmar 
(1940). 

24 Taha Baqir, Sumer 2 (1946) 22-30; Sumer 5 (1949) 
34-86. 

25 See A. Parrot, Archéologie mésopotamienne (1946) 
495 ff. with bibliography on p. 521f. Three volumes of 
texts (LTC XXII-XXIV) have so far been published. A 
brief survey of the tablets is contained in two articles 
by G. Dossin in Syria 19 (1938) 105-126 and 20 (1939) 
97-113. Cf. furthermore F. M. Th. Bohl, King Ham- 
murabi of Babylon in the Setting of his Time (1946). 

26 Syria 19 (1938) 1178. 
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lines describe admirably the political system before 
Hammurapi united Mesopotamia; it consisted 
chiefly of shifting coalitions of small kings and 


'sheikhs. The fact is particular worthy of em- 


phasis that it was the same in Larsa, Babylon and 
Eshnunna, i.e. in present-day Iraq, as it was in 
Yamkhat (around Aleppo) and Qatanum / Qatna 
(east of the middle Orontes), i.e. in present-day 
Syria. It was the same from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean and the borders of Palestine. 
All these kinglets write to one another in Akka- 
dian, exchange merchandise and take part in a 
remarkably uniform civilization. Their names 
prove that they belong to the same ethnic layer in 
the population of this vast area, a layer which 
others call ‘( East-) Canaanite, ?” but which I still 
feel should more rightfully be called ‘ Amurrite.’ 
The cultural standards of the period, as they are 
revealed by the contemporaneous sources, make the 
assumption inevitable that all the mentioned city 
states had laws administered by their kings, 
whether we possess them, as we do those of Baby- 
lon, Isin and Eshnunna, or whether they still lie 
buried in the innumerable mounds which archaeo- 
logists observe wherever they go. 

Past generations of scholars, when meditating on 
the relationship of the Code of Hammurapi and 
the Covenant Code, have referred to the close 
cultural relations which united the countries of 
the Near East in the 14th century B. c. in the so- 
called Amarna Age. The adoption of the Sumero- 
Akkadian civilization which is characteristic for 
this period provides, they believed, the explanation 
for the spread of legal customs toward the west. 
There are serious objections that must be raised 
against this view. To be sure, the picture which it 
draws of the Amarna Age is quite true; the 





27 B. Landsberger, ZA NF 1 (1924) 236 ff.; Theo. 
Bauer, Die Ostkanaander (1926); W. F. Albright, The 
| Role of the Canaanites in the History of Civilization in 
Studies in the History of Culture (Leland Volume) 
(1942) 11-50. 


Bogazkéy tablets have abundantly confirmed it. 
However, the 14th century is too far removed from 
the lifetime of both king Hammurapi and the 
author of the Covenant Code to afford a satisfactory 
explanation of the relationship between Baby- 
lonian and Israelite legislation. Moreover, the 
Amarna Age is a period of strife and conflict, in 
which Assyrians and Babylonians were of rather 
limited influence, in which Semites and Hurrians 
clashed with each another, and Egyptians and 
Hittites fought for the domination of the world. 
The world was then broken up into a number of 
rather large states, each of which fostered its own 
national aspirations. It was not a period in which 
people felt as parts of one world. What they had 
in common was, we know now, due to heritage 
from the preceding period; the Amarna Age con- 
tinues, on a reduced scale, conditions which had 
existed four centuries earlier in what may justly 
be called the Mari Age. That age could create 
bonds of a much more intimate nature because all 
these princes, of whom only a few have been men- 
tioned, belonged to one and the same class of 
rulers. This class had had part—we do not yet 
know for how long—in the Sumero-Akkadian 
civilization. Their rulership produced the atmos- 
phere in which, parallel with a more or less uni- 
form civilization, closely related laws developed. 
This atmosphere in turn influenced the neighbor- 
ing countries, whether they were inhabited by 
Amurrites and Canaanites as those toward the 
south, or by Hurrians and Hittites as those toward 
the north. The various law codes with which we 
have dealt grew on this common ground. 

The study of the Mari tablets, which has barely 
begun, will no doubt add many details to this 
picture. And, as every decade has brought in the 
past new and startling discoveries, there is every 
hope that in the future good fortune will lead a 
lucky archaeologist to the place from which further 
documentary proof can be gathered. 
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WHERE WAS ZAYTON ACTUALLY SITUATED? 


Hans O. H. STANGE 
G6TTINGEN 


Amonecst all the cities and towns of China that 
have been described by the Venetian merchant, 
Marco Polo, and by the medieval Islamic his- 
torians, geographers and travellers, the place called 
Zayton has become most famous in the Oriental 
as well as in the Western world. It must have 
been a remarkable city indeed, for Polo said that 
Zayton was one of the two greatest havens in the 
world for commerce,', and Ibn Batuta pronounced 
Zayton to be even the greatest harbor in the 
world.” 

It is, therefore, quite natural that in the Western 
studies on Marco Polo’s Description of the World, 
the question of where Zayton was situated has 
played a rather important part. 

Martin Martini was the first to conjecture in 
his famous Atlas,* that Zayton was Ch‘iian-chou- 
fu*, a well-known seaport on the coast of Fukien. 
But later there has been much discussion, as to 
whether it was the present Ch‘iian-chou—east of 
Amoy, or Chang-chou’—west of that port.* 

A Solomonic decision of this discussion is that 
the Zayton of the Sung and Yiian periods was 
Ch‘iian-chou (or Chinchew as it is also called), 
but that Zayton as used by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may have 
meant Chang-chou.® 

But if we carefully go through all the previous 
arguments in favor of Ch‘iian-chou and Chang- 
chou we must state that both equations are very 
unsatisfactory, because they have been based rather 
on prepossessions than on critical research. With 
all due respect, it must be said that even with so 
diligent a scholar as Colonel Henry Yule, in the 
case of Zayton, prepossessed feelings seem to pre- 
vail, This is not so surprising when one considers 


* Yule and Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo 2. 235 
(London, 1903). 

* Ibid., 237. 

> Novus Atlas Sinensis a Martino Martinio descriptus 
(Amsterdam, 1655). On the value of this work see Yule, 
Marco Polo 2. 574. 

‘For details of this contest see Yule, op. cit., 239-241. 

°F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-Kua: his 
work on the Chinese and Arab trade in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries 18 (St. Petersburg, 1911). 
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that historical equations, even by distinguished 
sinologues, have often rested on little more than 
real or fancied resemblances of names.® 

It seems to be necessary, therefore, to make here 
some fundamental remarks on the principles we 
have to follow in the interpretation of ancient 
and medieval geographic texts in general, and the 
texts of Marco Polo and the Islamic writers in 
particular. 

Firstly, we cannot give so much credit to dis- 
tances and quarters of the compass given in 
ancient and medieval texts; while, on the other 
hand, in most cases we are allowed to give full 
credit to the reported facts, that is to say, the 
general and particular characteristics of a place 
that are mentioned in the texts. 

Secondly, we have to be very careful in con- 
structing equations between names, which differ 
in every sound except one single consonant only. 
Chinese words, as they are, by no means abound 
in sounds, so that, by the methods of equation that 
are applied so frequently, they may be identified 
with nearly whatever word one likes. 

The suggestion to take the statements of the 
texts concerning distances and quarters of the 
compass into a very critical consideration is rather 
a commonplace; nevertheless, this principle most 
frequently has not been observed at all. It seems, 
for instance, impossible to seek for the ‘ greatest 
haven in the world’ in an admittedly ‘ compara- 
tively inconvenient port.’ It is, further, hardly 
believable that this said ‘ greatest haven in the 
world,’ which according to at least two reliable 
witnesses was situated immediately at the end of 
the Great Canal, should be looked for several 
hundred miles away from the end of the Great 
Canal. 

If one considers that all distances in ancient 
and medieval geographic texts are mainly based 
on rough estimations, and that the more remote 
the country and the longer the distance, the 
rougher is the estimation; and if one considers 
that all ancient or medieval statements about the 





* Robert Shafer, Linguistics in History, JAOS 67.296 
(1947). 
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quarter of the compass of far countries for so 
many reasons are most imperfect, one wonders 
why both the distances and the quarters played 
such an important part, or mostly even the main 
part in the interpretation of Marco Polo’s text. 
Such an idea rests upon the most erroneous idea 
of Marco Polo’s book being an intinerary of his 
own travels. But from the literary point of view 
it is by no means possible to regard it, even 
partly, as an itinerary. It seems to be now 
generally acknowledged that the book of Marco 
Polo does not represent a description of his own 
travels, but rather a dry-as-dust simple enumera- 
tion of more or less reliable facts. We are, how- 
ever, able to see in cases where the identification 
of the places does not offer any difficulty, that the 
succession in which these places occur with Marco 
Polo is quite unreliable. Samarkand, for instance, 
is placed by Polo to the east of Kashgar, etc. 
Moreover, very frequently the starting point from 
which the distances and the quarters are to be 
reckoned is quite uncertain, and the quarters in 
most identifiable cases are highly inexact. 

In order to find now a more reliable method of 
equation in dubious cases we must keep to the 
following rules: 


1) Of most direct importance for the historical 
identification of a place are the clear and reliable 
facts in the general description of the place. 

2) Next in importance is the name of the place. 
That does not mean that we may treat the name 
arbitrarily. But we must realize that the places 
sometimes have several names, and that very often 
the name used by the literary sources is not the 
same as the one actually in use with the population. 

3) Of least importance are the distances and 
quarters of the compass. We may even say that if 
we have found a place that corresponds in every 
detail with the description of the text, and the 
name of which offers an unforced equation to the 
name given in the text, we are entitled to neglect 
any contradicting statements on distances and 
quarters, on account of their being the compara- 
tively least reliable data. 


Keeping to the above rules, we shall have first 
to investigate what facts concerning the charac- 
teristic features of the haven of Zayton are given 
by the texts. We shall see, then, that none of 
these facts are able to support the alleged identity 
of Zayton, either with Ch‘tian-chou or with Chang- 


chou, but that we have to look for it in quite a 
different direction. 

The first item on the general characteristics of 
Zayton as given in the texts is that it was one of 
the two greatest and most important havens,’ or 
even the greatest harbor in the world.® 

The second item is that Zayton was situated at 
the end of the Great Canal ® and connected by a 
waterway-communication with the internal naviga- 
tion system of Central China.’® 

The third item is that the river which enters 
the port of Zayton is great and wide," and it is 
said to have a remarkable tide.'* 

The fourth item is that Zayton was the main 
center of Chinese silk industry and trade, and that 
the silk products of Zayton were superior to the 
stuffs of all other Chinese provinces.** 

Finally the fifth item is that the population of 
Zayton had a peculiar language of its own.'* 

* *  & 


As to the first item on the characteristics of 
Zayton, it is hardly possible to believe that Ch‘iian- 
chou in Fukien ever should have been regarded as 
the greatest or one of the two greatest harbors in 
the world. For in China alone, some, if not many 
ports exceeded Ch‘iian-chou in importance. 

When we first hear of Ch‘iian-chou from the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century, the port of 
Ch‘iian-chou was, as it has been down to the 
present day, a port of comparatively small im- 
portance. And most likely it always was a port of 
second rate, also in the time of the highest develop- 
ment of Arabic maritime trade, i.e. during the 
times of the Tang, Sung, and Yiian dynasties. 
For it does not offer the natural conditions that 
are favorable for the development of a first class 
commercial center, nor does Chang-chou either. 
Among the natural characteristics of the province 
of Fukien, the most outstanding ones are the nu- 


7A. C. Moule and Paul Pelliot, Marco Polo, The De- 
scription of the World 1.351 (London, 1938). 

8 According to Ibn Batuta (Yule, Marco Polo 2. 238 n) ; 
Abulfeda (ibid. 237); Friar Odoric (ibid.) ; and the text 
of Polo (ibid. 235). 

® Rashid ed-Din, ed. Blochet, 460. I am indebted to 
Professor Berthold Spuler for comparing the Persian 
original. See also Yule, Marco Polo 2.175 n. 

10 Yule, op. cit., 2.238 n., 242 n. 

11 [bid. 2. 242 n. 

12 Thid. 237. 

13 Thid. 238. 

14 Thid. 236. 
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merous parallel chains of mountains that separate 
the harbors of the coast line from their natural 
hinterland and, therefore, make the development 
of first class commercial oversea ports very difficult, 
if not quite impossible. 

The only port of China which, from the Middle 
Ages down to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, could claim to be mentioned among the two 
greatest harbors in the world, was Hang-chou. 

As to the second item concerning the position 
of Zayton at the end of the Great Canal, the 
plain and clear statements of the Muslim writers 
referred to above have been well known for at 
least a century. But neither Ch‘iian-chou nor 
Chang-chou are situated at the end of the Great 
Canal, while Hang-chou actually is situated imme- 
diately at the end of the Great Canal. The state- 
ments of Rashid ed-Din and Ibn Batuta, that the 
‘river ’ of Zayton was connected with the internal 
navigation system of China, are rejected by Sir 
Henry Yule*® in the following, rather unsatis- 
factory way: ‘... it is a ruling idea with Ibn 
Batuta, who, as we have seen, speaks of the river 
of Zayton as connected in the interior with “the 
Great River” and who travels by this waterway 
accordingly from Zayton to Kinsay, taking notice 
of the mountain of Fo kien.’ Yule might better 
have not spoken of ‘ruling ideas, for one might 
say that he follows his own ‘ruling idea,’ taking 
no notice of the plain statements of his sources. 

Yule’s argument of a notion prevalent in the 
Middle Ages as to the inter-divergence of rivers 
in general, and especially of Chinese rivers, might 
be justified to a certain extent, if unknown or 
unexplored regions in far and unaccessible moun- 
tains were concerned, but in these regions imme- 
diately near the Chinese coast line and on the most 
frequented Chinese commercial waterways, it is 
impossible to use such an argument. 

As for the third item which is closely related to 
the preceding, Hirth gives another ‘ psychological ’ 
explanation for Polo’s statement (found in Ra- 
musio’s text only): ‘The river which enters the 
port of Zayton is great and wide, running with 
great velocity, and is a branch of that which flows 
by the city of Kinsay.’ Hirth explains this by 
saying that Marco Polo had forgotten that he first 
travelled up a river by boat, then, left the boat 


*8 Thid. 243. 
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and continued to go on foot, and then, again, had 
to take another boat to go down another river.*® 

Even if we concede that Hirth’s presumption is 
right in this case, it is hardly conceivable that 
Rashid ed-Din and Ibn Batuta should have been 
mistaken exactly in the same way, too. If we want 
to introduce this kind of psychological explanation, 
I should think that such an error as forgetting 
the quarter of the compass or the dry numbers of 
the distances were much more probable. Moreover 
the small river that flows into the bay of Ch‘iian- 
chou, called the Chin kiang*, is small and rapid 
and not convenient for navigation at all,’” and 
does not match the description ‘ great and wide’ 
given by nearly all sources, besides. But the 
description seems to match the ‘ great and wide’ 
river of Hang-chou fairly well. 

Another statement of Abulfeda reported by 
Yule,’® ‘ According to some who have seen the 
place, the tide flows,’ seems to point to the famous 
Hang-chou bore. 

The fourth item, regarding the silk industry, 
which is found with Ibn Batuta only, hitherto 
has offered much difficulty. Phillips who opposes 
the identity of Zayton with Ch‘iian-chou in favor 
of Chang-chou quotes a passage of the Local 
Gazetteer of Chang-chou-fu ** according to which 
‘at one time these silks (the silks of Chang-chou) 
were said to be superior to those made in Soochow 
and Hangchow.’ *° 

Unfortunately Phillips was mistaken, for the 
quoted passage says nothing about silk stuffs, but 
speaks only of the climatic conditions of Chang- 
chou which are said formerly to have been more 
favorable to the rearing of silk-worms than those 
of the Yangtze basin, inasmuch as the climate of 
Chang-chou permits rearing five generations of 
silk-worms a year, which is not possible in Central 
China. But nothing is said of ‘ superior silks’ in 
the passage. Quite the contrary, we may assume, 
that if in spite of the better climatic conditions, 
no considerable silk industry has developed in this 
region, the reason probably must be that the 
quality of the silk produced in five generations a 
year was inferior to that produced in less genera- 





16 Chinesische Studien 1.54 (1890). 

17 Chung-kuo ti-ming ta-te‘ti-tien 704. 

18 Yule, Marco Polo 2. 237. 

19 Chang-chou fu-chih ch. 5. 

2° George Phillips, Two Mediaeval Fuh-kien Trading 
Ports, TP 6.451 (1895). 
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tions but of better quality in the Yangtze basin. 
Even Phillips has to admit that the delegate from 
the Lyons silk manufacturers, Monsieur Hedde, 
who visited Chang-chou in 1845, learned that 
weaving in Chang-chou was still inferior to that 
of the other ports of China.” 

All endeavors to prove that Ch‘iian-chou or 
Chang-chou had a considerable silk industry have 
failed. For the silk production, and, consequently, 
the silk trade of Ch‘iian-chou or Chang-chou are 
not worthy of mention, while among the chief 
products of Chekiang, silk piece goods hold the 
first place.2? But of the products of the province 
of Fukien, tea, especially the famous Bohea-tea, 
ranks in the first place, as the agricultural wealth 
of the province principally consists of tea. The 
fishing industry comes second; but silk is not even 
mentioned among the agricultural wealth of Fu- 
kien province.** It cannot, therefore, have had 
great importance for the economic life of the prov- 
ince, and, at any rate can by no means be com- 
pared, either in quantity nor in quality, to the 
famous silk products of Hang-chou.** 

The main center of Chinese silk industry and 
trade has been, and, down to our present day, is 
Hang-chou. Du Halde, in the first volume of his 
famous Description Générale de la Chine, describes 
Hang-chou and its environs, the regions of Chia- 
hsing-fu and Hu-chou, as the real silk country, 
in which there is not a single village where quite 
a number of silk manufacturers are not to be 
found. ‘ The silk stuffs of Hang-chou are regarded 
as the best ones of the whole Chinese Empire and 
very much demanded abroad.’ 

Thus the fourth item, that is Ibn Batuta’s state- 


21 Ibid. 452. 

22 L. Richard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese 
Empire 235 (Shanghai, 1908). 

*3 Ibid. 218 ff. 

*4 Ibid. 230 ff. 


ment of the important silk trade of Zayton, also 
points to Hang-chou rather than to any other 
place of China. 

So does the fifth item, namely that the popu- 
lation of Zayton has a peculiar language of its 
own. It is generally known that the population 
of Hang-chou speaks a peculiar dialect which in 
some respects is one of the most remarkable Chi- 
nese dialects, and which differs widely not only 
from all the southern dialects but also from those 
in its immediate vicinity, as it seems in some 
respects to stand nearer to Pekinese than to the 
Shanghai or Ningpo dialects. 

Thus a closer observation of the most important 
distinguishing characteristic features of Zayton 
would tend to show that Zayton can by no means 
be sought in Ch‘iian-chou or Chang-chou, but must 
be sought in the port of Hang-chou. There seems, 
however, to be an insurmountable obstacle in the 
large divergence of sound of the two names Hang- 
chou and Zayton. 

But when we find that the original name of 
Hang-chou was Ts‘ien-t‘ang? under which it was 
well known since the time of the Ch‘in and Han 
dynasties during all the centuries of its history, 
and which name has been preserved in the name 
of the river of Hang-chou and of one of the dis- 
trict of the city,*® the difficulty easily fades away. 
This name Ts‘ien-t‘ang under the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties was pronounced by the inhabitants most 
probably as dze”-t‘in, which for Arabic ears, could 
easily sound like the Arabic word Zaitiin ¢e}. 

- SRF 

- FAL 

d. ged 

25 Otto Franke, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches 
2.128, 3.8. See also the Tz‘ii-hai Dictionary, under 


Hang-chou and Ch‘ien-t‘ang; and the Chung-kuo ti-ming 
ta-te‘ui-tien, under same names. 
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HAUSA VERSE PROSODY 


J. H. GREENBERG 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE PUBLISHED POETIC MATERIAL in Hausa 
can be divided into two main categories. There 
is first the poetry of religious inspiration com- 
posed by the Mohammedan learned men, the 
‘Malams’ (sing. mdlami, pl. mdlamay). This 
poetry is circulated in written form and employs 
classical Arabic meters. It is usually sung with- 
out instrumental accompaniment. The other main 
type is that of the itinerant individual singer and 
drummer who sings in the intervals between the 
dances. This poetry is unwritten; the subject 


matter is nonreligious, comprising the three genres 
of yabé ‘song of praise,’ zambé ‘ satire,’ and bégé 
‘love song.’ It is sung with instrumental accom- 
paniment. 


Though the rhythm is quantitative, 


1J list here the published collections of Hausa poetry. 
In this study, each poem is referred to by two letters 
indicating the collection followed by the individual 
reference, usually a single letter, which the collector has 
given the poem cited. 
RA- C. H. Robinson, Specimens of Hausa Literature 
(Cambridge, 1896). 

, Hausa Grammar (London, 1930). 

E. Funke, Einige Tanz- und Liebeslieder der 
Haussa, Zeitschrift fuer eingeborenen Spra- 
chen, vol. 11, pp. 259-278 (1920). 

R. Prietze, Haussa-Sprichwoerter und Haussc- 
Lieder (Kirchhain, 1904). 

, Haussa Saenger, mit Uebersetzung und 
Erklaerung, Koenigliche Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Goettingen. Nachrichten. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, pp. 163-230 
(1916). 

, ibid., pp. 552-604, 

, Lieder fahrender Haussaschueler, Mit- 
theilungen des Seminars fuer orientalische 
Sprachen, vol. 19, Abt. 3, pp. 1-115 (1916). 

, Gesungene Predigten eines fahrenden 
Haussalehrers, MSOS, vol. 20, Abt. 3, pp. 1-41 
(1917). 

, Haussa-Prieslieder auf Parias, MSOS, 
vol, 21, Abt. 3, pp. 1-52 (1918). 

PG- , Lieder des Haussavolks, MSOS, vol, 30, 

Abt. 3, pp. 5-172 (1927). 


I refer to a few unpublished items collected by myself 
as follows: 


GA- <A qasida History of Kano. 

GB- The Song of Su‘aybu, a song in praise of a local 
headman. 

GC- The Song of ‘Umaru and Musa, a song in praise 
of a local headman. 

GD- A song accompanying the Bodo dance. 


RB- 
FA- 


PA- 


PB- 


PE- 


PF- 


Arabic meters are not employed. As in classical 
Arabic poetry each verse is divided into two hemi- 
stichs but they are shorter than in Arabic poetry, 
averaging seven or eight syllables. Moreover 
rhyme is never employed systematically; where 
found it is accidental or used as a special effect 
for a few verses only. 

Between these two types a middle position is 
occupied by the zabiya, ‘ singing master,’ a Malam 
who seeks gifts from the pious by performing 
songs of a religious nature. Each verse is punc- 
tuated by a chorus of pupils singing a constant 
refrain. The verses are longer than those of popu- 
lar poetry though the meters employed are not 
Arabic and there is no rhyme. This poetry is also 
unwritten. 


I. Lineuistic Factors 


The recognition of the quantitative nature of 
most Hausa poetry? has been delayed by an 
incorrect doctrine of vowel length in final open 
syllables. I have discussed this question elsewhere, 
but only in regard to substantives.* In view of 
the relevance of this topic for Hausa verse scan- 
sion, a few general statements will be given here 
with regard to the final quantities of non-substan- 
tival forms to amplify this former treatment. 


1. Prepositions, conjunctions and sentence-modify- 
ing particles usually have short final vowels. 
Exceptions include bisé ‘upon’ and amma 
‘but.’ 


2. The essential rules with regard to verbs are as 
follows: 


a. All active participles have long final vowels, 


* For previous discussions of Hausa poetic form see 
P. Prietze, Dichtung der Hausa, Africa, vol. 4, pp. 86-95 
(1933) and pp. 169-174 in the same author’s Haussa- 
Saenger mit Uebersetzung und Erklaerung, Koenigliche 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Goettingen. Nach- 
richten. Philologisch-historische Klasse (1916). 

’ Some Problems in Hausa Phonology, Language, vol. 
17, pp. 316-323 (1941). My treatment of final vowel 
quantities differs slightly from that of C. T. Hodge and 
H. E. Hause. However, this divergency can possibly be 
attributed to dialect differences since their materials are 
from Katsina and mine from Kano. 
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but the ‘ stative’ participles found only in 
intransitive verbs end in a short vowel 
(yanaé zawndwad, ‘he is sitting down’; 
yand zawné, ‘he is seated’). 


b. Before noun objects the final vowel of the 
verb is short except in monosyllables ending 
in -d, -é, -6, and polysyllables ending in the 
directional morphemes -6 ‘ motion toward,’ 
-é ‘motion away’ (yd kama mutiim ‘he 
seized the man’; yd dawki kaya ‘he lifted 
the load’; ya kaiwdé kudi ‘he brought the 
money ’). 

c. All verbs have long final vowels before pro- 
noun objects (ya kimad % ‘he seized it’; 
ya dawkési ‘he lifted it’; ya kdwé si ‘he 
brought it’). 

3. When not followed by an object and not partici- 
pial, the usual rule is that transitive verbs 
have long vowels and intransitive verbs short 
vowels (ya sani ‘he knows’; yd taft ‘he 
went ”) 


These rules of quantity, based on an investiga- 
tion of the language in the field,* find ample 
support in the quantitative scansion of Hausa 
verse. In fact, without them it is difficult to bring 
any order in the metrical schemes employed. 

In modern treatments of the language, vowel 
lengths have been noted accurately in the case of 
final high-note syllables, but the vowels of final 
low-tone syllables have been uniformly considered 
short (so in all of R. C. Abraham’s grammatical 
treatments of the language and in P. G. Bargery’s 
Dictionary of the Hausa Language. This rests on 
the phenomenon of the reduction of long vowels 
in pausal position. Moreover, in the native writing 
of Hausa in the Arabic script, in general high-tone 
final vowels are written long and low-tone vowels 
short, though great inconsistency reigns. This 
graphic habit has a striking parallel in the neigh- 
boring Kanuri language of Bornu where, according 
to J. Lukas,® in the native writing of the language 
in Arabic characters high-tone syllables are written 


‘This research was done in the course of an ethno- 
logical investigation in Northern Nigeria as a Field 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council in 1938- 
1939. The present investigation was carried out as a 
Demobilization Fellow of the same institution. 

*This observation is to be found on page 6 of his 
Lautlehre des Badawi-Kanuri in Bornu, Zeitschrift fuer 
eingeborenen Sprachen, vol. 25, pp. 3-30 (1934). 


long and low-tone vowels short. It appears, how- 
ever, that vowel length is not significant in 
Kanuri. 

The syllable in Hausa has three basic patterns 
closely paralleling those of Arabic and providing 
favorable ground for the adoption of Arabic quan- 
titative verse. These three forms of the syllables 
are CV, reckoned as short, and CVC and CV, 
reckoned as long.® 

There is now general agreement as to the pres- 
ence of three phonemes of tone in Hausa, high 
(here marked with an acute accent), low (no accent) 
and the much rarer compound tone which results 
from the coalescence of a high and a following low 
tone (marked with a circumflex accent). The 
tones are indicated in the texts cited here as 
exemplifications of metrical schemes, although they 
are not marked in any of the original sources. It 
is unlikely that they play any role in the prosody, 
though, of course, this possibility is not entirely 
to be excluded. 


II. THe LEARNED POETRY 


The material is here arranged in order, starting 
from those poems which are closest to Arabic 
models and going on to those that are successively 
more and more unlike. The deviations from 
Arabic patterns are found to be features of Hausa 
popular verse. A coherent progression obtains, 
that is, a feature which disappears at one point 
in the series does not usually reappear later in the 
series and a new feature, once it occurs, is found 
in all the later members of the series. The two 
extremes may be characterized in the following 
manner. The most ‘ Arabic’ of the poems only 
deviate in two points from the pattern of the 
gasida. The lengthening of final vowels is allowed 
not only in verse close but also at the end of each 
hemistich. The rhyme does not completely follow 
the rigid rules of the gafiya. In particular, little 
attention is paid to the rules governing the syllable 
preceding the rdwi, or main rhyming letter. 
Equally close to classical forms as the more usual 
gasida is the unique strophic poem of Mohammed 
Bello (RB—A War Song),’ the only recorded in- 
stance of the tasmit in Hausa. This form does 


* For discussion of this topic see p, 282 of A. Klingen- 
heben’s Die Silbenauslautsgesetze des Hausa, ZfES, vol. 
18, pp. 272-297 (1928) and my above-mentioned article, 
Some Problems in Hausa Phonology. 

7 For this system of reference see footnote 1. 
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not divide the verse into hemistichs so that the 
only deviation from Arabic practice in Bello’s 
poem is the presence of such rhymes as sarakt, 
gimki. At the other end of the scale of learned 
poetry we find (a) that there is no rhyme, (b) that 
a non-Arabic meter is employed, (c) that the hemi- 
stichs, and consequently the verses, are shorter. 

In what follows, I have normalized the tran- 
scriptions since the originals were for the most 
part written down before the modern period of 
linguistic investigation. In regard to the system 
utilized, it may be noted that c represents the 
glottalized dental affricate. Always palatalized 
are k, k, and g before e, é, i, i and labialized before 
0, 6, u, i; but this has not been indicated. Pala- 
talization and labialization have been indicated 
before a and &@ where we have the contrasts ka, 
kva, k”a ete. 

The poems RA-F and GA are both in Wafir 
meter, and rhyme in -wd. AS is in the classical 
gasida; the first hemistich of the poem, the ‘arid, 
ends in the verse rhyme. Of these two poems, 
RA-F is much stricter in its rhyme. The verse 
ending is usually -dwd, but -éwa and -dwd also 
occur. The rhyming of ad, é, and 6 is an under- 
standable practice analogous to the Arabic liberty 
of rhyming 7 and @. Since the vowels e and o do 
not occur in classical Arabic there is no precedent 
in the classical rules for the treatment of these 
vowels. Moreover the vowels a, e, and o are closely 
related in Hausa, being in morphophonemic alter- 
nation in their short form. In the other poem, 
GA, both closed and open syllables precede wd. 
When the syllable is open we have 4d, é@, i, and 6. 
Here are 44-45 of GA: 


mu nina ma da sinka taf6 da fari 
sikay sara sina kama dandacawa 
s4 ’anndn s4y rawdn bazdra ya sawké 
sikay Sikansu ta fita ba mdkéwa 


. We have told you that these were the first to 
come; they cut down the trees and chopped 
up the wood. 

. Then the first rains descended ; they did their 
sowing and the crops came forth plentifully. 


127 


The previously mentioned poem of Mohammed 
Bello (RB-A War Song) is a tasmit mukhammas,® 
the rhyme scheme of which is aaaax, bbbbx, eccex, 
etc. Each line has two ramal feet (-~--). The 
rhyme is of the same free type as that of GA 
above. The first two stanzas of the poem are as 
follows: 


yan *awa mun géde “Alla 

mun yi imén¢i da salla 

har jihédi dén ka jalla 

min kasé dangi na Dalla 

sin sdni sii stn yi sarki 

min kasé *alkafirawa 

si suwa né Gobirawa 

sin taf6 dén Kadirawa 

si da sain *Asbiniwa 

stn téf6 sti duk da sarki 

Brethren we thank God; 

We perform acts of faith and prayer 

Even holy war for Thee the Exalted One: 

We slew the breed of dogs, 

They know (now) that their task was beyond 
their strength. 


We have slain the heathen ; 

Who were they? The men of Gobir. 

They came (to fight) the followers of Abd- 
el-Kadr 

They and half the men of Asben. 

They came, all of them, together with their 
king. 


RA-A and RA-C both employ the Kamil meter. 
The first hemistichs of both poems lack the verse 
rhyme. RA-C rhymes in -yd, most of the verses 
ending in -iya with some in -uyd, a permitted 
rhyme. There is just one instance of a verse 
ending in -ayd in violation of the classical rules. 
RA-A rhymes in -ri, but very negligently. We find 
-ray, -rd, and even -wd, -md, and -may. There is 
no consistency in the structure of the penultimate 
syllable of the verses. Lines 5-6 of RA-C: 


5. dan jahili daébba fa né wawa fa né 
ya coci kay nasa bay sdni ba ga diniya 
6. dan jahili gawd fa né tin bay mutu 
waydnsa banzai né zimansa nd diniya 


8 For the tasmit, see pp. 404ff. of G. W. Freytag’s 
Darstellung der arabischen Verskunst (Bonn, 1880). 
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. The son of the ignorant man is a beast and a 
fool; he destroys himself; he knows nothing in 
this world. 

. The son of the ignorant man is a corpse before 
he dies. He has no sense as long as he remains 
in the world. 


RA-E is in the Wafir meter but without rhyme. 
Lines 2-3 are quoted here. They are actually the 
first two lines of the poem since the editor counts 
the opening bismillah as a line. In regard to the 
short final -t in the noun ‘assalati ‘prayer,’ it 
should be noted that Arabic words and phrases 
which are fairly frequent in the religious poetry 
keep the original Arabic quantities. The noun 
salla, which is the ordinary Hausa word for prayer, 
always has the long final vowel. 


2. mu gdde *ubangiji sarki sarawta 

da ya “A4yké6 muh4mmadu dan ’amina 
3. muna ziba ’assalati bisa fiyéyyé 

da *ummatin muhémmadu ya fi kéwa 


2. Let us thank the Lord, ruler of the kingdom, 
who sent Mohammed, the son of Amina. 

3. We pray in behalf of the superior one and for 
the family of Mohammed who surpasses every- 
one. 


RA-D is apparently in Mustatil, an uncommon 
post-classical meter obtained by reversing the 
Tawil. There is no rhyme. There are some 
irregularities in the scansion particularly in the 
first foot of each hemistich, where instead of the 
expected ~--- we often find ---, ~-- or 
This variation at the beginning of the 
hemistich is reminiscent of Hausa popular poetry. 
Verse 6 illustrates some of these peculiarities. 


eo 


The seventh foot is irregular. 
té maitému ’almajirdy 4 ku mdyda himma 
kina zikri kana ’addi’a kina salati 


---|---|--~-]--- | 


vee lwon)ooweh won, 


6. Ye, too, O women, my disciples, do you show 
diligence; invoke the name of God and offer 
supplications and prayer. 

RA-B is in a2 non-Arabic meter of the following 


pattern : 


ad 
eee ee a 


There is no rhyme in this poem. The accu- 
mulation of long syllables at the end of each 
hemistich is frequently found in popular verse. 
Another popular characteristic of this poem is an 
occasional extra syllable at the beginning of the 
hemistich. 


Ill. THe Porutsar PoEtTry 


The chief formal characteristic of popular 
poetry which differentiates it from the learned 
variety is the presence of an indefinite number of 
syllables (usually from zero to three) at the 
beginning of each hemistich which do not count 
as part of the metrical scheme. Another feature 
of some of this poetry, which is not found in any 
of the religious poems, is the differentiation of the 
two hemistichs of the verse in length and meter. 
Occasionally we find the verses divided, either 
sporadically or systematically, into three or even 
four sections, in contrast to the constant employ- 
ment of the division into two hemistichs in the 
religious poetry. Rhyme is never employed as a 
consistent device in the popular poetry. 

A number of the published poems could not be 
fitted into any metrical system, while in others 
the irregularities are very considerable. There can 
be no doubt that most of the popular poetry is 
quantitative but there remains the possibility that 
some of it employs other principles, perhaps tonal, 
or no formal principle at all. It appears also that 
the spoken praise verses, known as kirari, do not 
involve any quantitative principle.® 

In what follows each of the meters of popular 
poetry is given a number, the poems in which it 
appears are listed, and a few verses with their 
scansion are given as illustration. In the scansion, 


®The kirari is a short verse characterizing a person, 
political office, species of animal or plant ete. A great 
many of them are recorded in R. Prietze’s Pflanze und 
Tier im Volksmunde des mittleren Sudan, Zeitschrift 
fuer Ethnologie, pp. 865-914 (1911). 
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the first few syllables of the line which are outside 
the metrical pattern are separated from the essen- 
tial part of the line by a comma. The meters are 
arranged according to cadence. Those ending in 
~ — have been put first, then those ending in ~ --, 
etc. Those meters in which the two hemistichs 
have different meters are treated after those 
which have the same meter in each hemistich. 


“we 


PA-34; PB-A, B, C, D (partly), E, 
F, G, H, N (irregular), P, Q, T 
(partly; PC-C; PG- Dam Maduga, 
Dudua. 


PB-B, lines 1-3 
‘abinda nd bay wa Sa-wuya 
ba na bay wa Dodangaba 
‘abinda na bay wa Ramati 
ba na bay wa Yar Gdje ba 
sa’anda na ké sén Ramati 
rigin kirki tay wuya 


. That which I give to Sa-wuya, I do not give to 
Dodangaba. 

. That which I give to Ramatu, I do not give to 
Yar Goje. 

. Since I have been in love with Ramatu, it has 
been difficult for me to obtain a decent gown. 


Meter 2. 
PG-Ka A, Ka B, KaC (partly), Ga 
(irregular). 
PG-Ka, line 20 
Biidel wawan Ba’abzini 
ya jéfi kira da karfata 


20. Budel, the foolish Tuareg, threw the hyena 
with its shoulder blade. 


Meter 3. PG-Ai 


wee we 


PG-Ai, line 6 
yan birni sina sén Mare 
yan kawyé sina sén Mare 


_— —w em ei ee 
. 


2 
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6. The men of the city love Mare; the men of the 
country-side love Mare. 


Meter 4. 


PG-Dudua, lines 1-2 
ké bari kika cirkiya 
ba ki ga gidin maybabu ba 
maybabu da zafin ziitiyé 
k6 kituri bay fi8i ba 


PG-Dudua 


- w---~-| 
vw Wwoaewenwe, 
w~---~-|| 


— wwe er ew e,—~ 


1. Thou bowstring, leave off weeping; thou hast 
not seen the house of the destitute man. 

2. The destitute man has a bitter heart; even the 
leper is not more bitter. 


Meter 5. PA-5. PB-T (partly). 
PA-5, lines 1-2 

1. zani Kané zaini Dawra 

2. zani fatawei masdyi 


1. I am going to Kano; I am going to Daura 

2. I am going on a trading journey to find a lover. 

Meter 6. -“-~-- FA-12, I 3 (partly). 
FA-12, lines 15-16 

15. sina yanké “Awaki 

16. su say Sinkéké da ndnd 


15. They are slaughtering sheep. 

16. They sell rice and milk. 

PA-2; PE-I, II; PG-KaC 
(partly). 


Meter 7. 


PE-I, lines 7-8 
da din gari da bawa 
da dan gida da bawa 


ku tattéré mu tiba 
da’4ykin ma’isi 


?. Men born in the city and slaves, men born in 
the house and slaves, 
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8. Gather together and let us all repent of adultery. 


Meter 8. FA-III. 2. 


FA-III. 2, lines 10-13 
10. ‘*inddn ta & riba té kémé 
11. ‘inddn ta ji dadin gari né 
12. *inddn ta & riba da dima 
13. yard ndta na s4yda kémi . The Malam remains at home; if he comes out 
he becomes meat. 
. The water is the crocodile’s protection; if he 
comes forth, he becomes meat. 
. The only protection of the snake is the cave; 
if he comes forth, he is finished. 


-_— ww — See ee ee 


? 


10. If she makes a profit, she returns, 
11. If she is fortunate in the city, Meter 12. - GB 
12. If she makes a splendid profit, GB, lines 1-4 
13. Her hired help sell everything. ni géde rayin maybani 
Meter 9. = maybaka &i né sarkinka 
FA-1 ,5, 6; PG-ItA, ItB, GC. . ddle zin yabi maybani 
FA-1, lines 4-7 maybani &i né sdrkina 
ga samari sina wisa 
ga yan mata sina wasa 
ga yan tikarda sina kallé 
matin *4rni sina kallé 


we ------|| 


1. I praise the life of the one who gives me. The 
one who gives you is your king. 

2. I must needs praise the one who gives me. The 
one who gives me is my king. 

. The young men are playing. 

. The young women are playing. Meter 13. -~->--|| 

. The learned men are looking on. 


. The pagan women are looking on. PO-F, G (irregular), I. The - 
Meter 10. PG-Nada A, B, C. line of this meter is identical wit 


PG-Nada A, line 12 nari 
-Nada ine ; 
ni makadin wall né kin san din . ——. 
ba na kada mata ’abin wofi ba dn Steen: hem Matte 
diiniya n4 dunana 
karé ya ¢é yam magira 
12. I am a drummer for men, as you know. I do . ké dinfya t& karé 
not drum for women who are worthless. kazi ba ta daw tayki b& 
Meter 11. . k6é dinfya ta karé 
PB-K (partly) ; PC-A, B, E, H, K, kisi ba zay haka rami ba 
L, M, N, O, P, Q, R. 
PC-A, lines 1-3 
garé yana dika milam 
‘in ya fité wajé nama né 
kariyar kidd t6 rawa ¢é 
‘in ya fité wajé nama né 
kariyar majaciki séy kogo 
‘in ya fitd wajé Si ké nan 


-_- 


ee ee ee | 
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59. The world is like salt; if you taste it, it is 
finished. 

60. ‘The world is sinking away,’ says the dog to 
the dancers. 

61. Even if the world were to end, the chicken 
would not lift the bag of grain. 

62. Even if the world were to end, the rat could 
not dig a hole. 


Meter 14. 
PD-A, B, C, D; PF-A, D. The first 
line is identical with meter 11 and 
the last line with meter 2. 


PD-A, lines 13-14 
malam ya gaya mini “aya 
bari sAwnal Sigi dawa 
ba zaki ba, ba kira ba 
k6 da rakimin dawa 


> 


~_ -v-w--|| 


13. The Malam has recited a verse to me. Cease 
fearing to enter the forest. 
14. There is no lion; there is no hyena; there is 


not even a giraffe. 


Meter 15. 


~ 


_ PF-B, lines 20-21 
*Ali dariyalka na ké sd 
ké da ba zaka bani wari nawa ba 
*Ali ya fi karfin rargé 
rargd ba ya kan yi kamal tasa ba 


20. Ali, I love your laughter even if you do not 
give me a bit of your money. 

21. Ali is stronger than the shiftless man; the 
shiftless man does not act as he does. 


Meter 16. A 
PG-Galezi A. In this meter the 
extra syllables occur at the end of 
the line. 
PG-Galezi A, lines 1-2 
1. dam malami da za3i kaérati 


miné ya kay&i wakal Galéji 
dawk6 taddawa ka dawké kuindi 
wakal galéji ba taka ¢é ba 


1. The son of the Malam who is going to study, 
what has brought him to the song of Galeji? 

2. Take away the ink and take away the book; 
the song of Galeji is not for you. 


Meter 17. -~-~-(-)]| 


GD, lines 1-3 
yaya *4 ké bdd 
ban gané rabin Ginya ba 
dan z4nan bidé 
kankané *4 ké dawrawa 
’a bamu ba hasara ba 
‘in “An hana hasara éé 


of the thigh. 

2. A tiny cloth for the Bodo, one is girded with 
a small cloth. 

3. If one gives us a present, that is no loss! If 
someone is prevented from giving, that is a loss. 


IV. Huistror1caAL PRoBLEMS 


In regard to popular Hausa quantitative verse, 
there are two possible theories of historical origin. 
Hither it is a native African verse form or it is 
an historical derivative of Arabic meters. The 
latter alternative appears to be the correct one. 
The mere existence of transitional forms of relig- 
ious poetry, as noted above (under IJ), is not 
relevant; these transitional forms clearly result 
from the influence of native popular verse on the 
learned religious poetry, but the popular verse 
might either be native African or itself have 
resulted from an acculturation of Arabic verse 
to Hausa conditions in the past. 

The strongest arguments in favor of an Arabic 
origin for Hausa popular verse depend on resem- 
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blances in form. First is the very fact of the 
quantitative nature of this verse which is un- 
paralleled, as far as we know, among African 
peoples not subject to intensive Islamic influence. 
In matters of detail, we may note the division of 
the line into hemistichs. Among Africans, this 
is unknown except for the Fulani, and here too 
we have to do with quantitative meters among a 
people under strong Mohammedan influence.’® As 
we have seen, Hausa popular poetry most com- 
monly divides the line into two hemistichs, both 
of the same metric pattern, precisely as in Arabic 
poetry. Another point of close resemblance is in 
the meters themselves. As was observed long ago 
by Freytag,'! Arabic verse avoids sequences of 
short syllables, a succession of three being rare 
and that of four almost unheard of. This same 
characteristic holds for Hausa popular poetry. In 
this connection, it is remarkable that all of the 
Arabic meters whose use has been noted among the 
Hausa (the Wafir, the Kamil, and the Mustatil) 
involve the alternative use of a long syllable or 
two short syllables, giving rise to the characteristic 
patterns ~--~- and ~-~- 


= 


—— one 
Wafir v-e-|--=-|--- 
Kamil 


“ew a ~ 
~~ |+-~-|+-~- 


a 
“ “we 


Mustatil ---|~-- [--=-]--- 


All of the popular Hausa meters allow the sub- 
stitution of two short syllables for a long in the 
second, long syllable preceding or following a 
short, unless a short syllable precedes, for in that 





1°The hemistich division (in Fulani fettere) of the 
line in Fulani verse is mentioned by H. Gaden. vol. 1, 
p- 320 of his Dialect Peul du Fouta Senegelais (Paris, 
1914). 

11 G. W. Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen Verskunst, 
p- 14 (Bonn, 1830). 


case we should have three short syllabies in suc- 
cession (~~~-~-). The reckoning of final 
syllables as long for metrical purposes is another 
specific trait common both to classical Arabic and 
popular Hausa poetry. 

The very specific resemblances just noted be- 
tween the two types of versification, make it highly 
probable that the popular quantitative poetry of 
the Hausa is historically derived from Arabic 
sources. 


V. MusicaL EVIDENCE 


Musical data might throw considerable light 
on the problems just discussed. In particular, 
we should like to compare the music of Hausa 
religious poetry with what we know of the musical 
performance of Arabic classical poetry. Likewise 
the comparison of the music of Hausa popular 
poetry with that of the religious poetry would 
furnish evidence relevant to the problem of the 
historical connection between these two types. 
Unforunately, as far as is known, the music of 
both the Hausa religious and secular poetry is as 
yet unrecorded. While in the Sudan, the writer 
did transcribe the music of the song accompanying 
the Bodo dance (an excerpt is given above in 
section III under meter 17). While it is not 
possible to draw any conclusion with regard to the 
historical problem on the basis of one example, 
it does throw some light on the structural prob- 
lems of Hausa poetry. Each of the hemistichs 
into which the verse is divided has a distinct 
musical phrase, the two hemistichs being sepa- 
rated by a distinct pause, with the approximate 
length of about two beats. The end of the verse 
carries a longer pause, of approximately three or 
four beats. This pattern of two musical phrases 
is repeated for each verse with minor changes to 
allow for the changes in scansion. Here are the 
first two lines of the Bodo dance: 





yG-ya G Ke bo-dd’ban gd-nd rd-bin Eihn-yG bd 


42 





/ 9 ai ane a 4? 
don zd-nan bO- do Kon-Kd-né ‘a Ké daw-ra- wa 





FR bees lke sl CO 
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This example confirms the basic importance of 
the hemistich division in this type of verse. In 
other examples which were not transcribed, the 
writer remembers the constant repetition of two 
musical phrases separated by a pause. The above 


example also suggests a division of the metric 
pattern into subordinate divisions, which we may 
call feet; it will have been noticed that no such 
division was attempted in the enumeration of 
popular meters in section III above. 


preliminary syllables + -, -~-, -- 
preliminary syllables + -,~-, ~-,=-- 


This suggests the rule that no foot may end in 
a short syllable or in a long syllable resolvable 
into two short syllables. The hemistich and verse 
pause, which are a fortiori the end of a foot, 
become a special instance of this general rule. 

An examination of the above musical quotation 
will show that there is no correspondence between 
the musical pitch of the notes and the prose tonal 
levels of the syllables which are sung to them. In 
each ‘foot,’ all the syllables are on the same 
musical tone level regardless of prose pitch 
differences. 

On the other hand, in two Hausa melodies 
transcribed by Moloney,!? apparently the only 
Hausa melodies which have even been published, 
considerable attention is paid both to quantity 
and tone of the text in the musical version, while 
the prose text of the songs cannot be fitted into 
any quantitative metrical scheme. 

The widespread African practice of drum 
signaling finds its analogue among the Hausa in 
two types of ‘communications’ by instruments. 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the texts employed are 
confined to a small number of conventionalized 
expressions whose contents are already familiar to 
most of the hearers, a necessary provision in view 
of the limited resources of these types of com- 
munication. The first of the two musical instru- 
ments employed by the Hausa for this purpose is 
the kakaki, a long metal horn, whose use is con- 
fined to the royal houses of the various states. 
It announces the emergence of the king on state 
occasions and recites his kirari ‘praises.’ The 
kakaki has two notes, a fifth apart, obtained by 


er? 
= C. M. G. Moloney, On the Melodies of the Volof, 
Mandingo, Ewe, Yoruba and Hausa, Journal of the 
la Geographical Society, vol. 5, pp. 276-298 
889). 
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blowing the second and third overtones of the 
fundamental. These two notes represent the two 
main tones, high and low, of the spoken language. 
Long syllables are distinguished from short by 
sustaining the note for approximately twice the 
time length of a short syllable. There is a 
tendency, however, exemplified several times in the 
examples below, to give a long note to a short 
syllable when the following syllable is on a 
different tone; possibly extra time is need to 
change the lip pressure for the change of note. 
The final tone of each phrase is long regardless 
of the quantity of the spoken syllable. The first 
two syllables of saraki are consistently represented 
by one note of the instrument. 

It might be well to summarize at this point all 
the instances of the lengthening of final vowels 
which have been noted; it appears to be a general 
prosodic feature of the language. 

1. Final short vowels in ordinary speech are 
lengthened in pronunciation and have the same 
close, tense quality as long vowels. The differences 
are not entirely effaced ; long vowels are still longer 
than short ones in this position. 

2. Short vowels are lengthened in hemistich 
and verse pause both in learned and popular quan- 
titative poetry. 

3. In songs not based on quantitative meters, 
the short phrase-final vowel is sung long. 

4. In horn signaling, a short final vowel is 
represented by a long note of the horn. 


kirarit of *’Abdullahi 


1. Abdullahi, successor of Usuman. 2. Usuman, 
successor of Abashe. 3. Abashe, successor of Alu. 
4. Alu, successor of Tukur. 5. Tukur, successor 
of Bello. 6. Abdullahi, saintly king. 7%. Just 
among princes. 8. Arab among princes. 9. King 
who performed the pilgrimage. 10. Victorious 
king. 11. Cease being angry at him. 12. We are 
together with him. 13. Abdu, successor of Abashe. 
14. Powerful bull, successor of the powerful bull. 
15. Abdu, successor of the bull elephant. 16. 
Abdu, the great king, king of kings. 17. Abdu, 
lion among princes. 

The other instrument used for signaling is a 
drum over whose membrane a cord is drawn 
dividing it into two unequal portions, producing 
two different pitches; the drum is then referred 
to as maybaki biyu, ‘ two-mouthed.’? The drummer 
drums out the kirari’s of the young girls of the 
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kirart of *Abdullahi, the Present Ruler of Kano 
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"Abdullahi, m4gajin *Usuman 


‘Usman, magajin *Abasé 


. *Ald, maigijin Tikur 


. Tukur, magajin Béllo 


. *Abdillahi, sAdawkin sdrki 


“adali ga saraki 


. balar4be ga saraki 


. ’alhdjin sarki 


sirki mayndsdra 


’a bar fa8i da &f 


ana taré da &i 


. "Abdu mégiajin *Abasé 


. bajimi mégajin bajimi 


. "Abdu maégajin téran giwé 


. “Abdu babban sarki sdrkin sdérakiana 


*Abdu zakin saraki 
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jocalities. Following the playing of the verse in 
her praise, any young man may indicate his 
interest in her by putting a coin on the drum as 
a gift to the performers. After this, the young 
girl does a solo dance in front of the drum. The 
other occasion on which this drum is employed 
is cooperative farm labor, the gayyd. The kirari’s 
of the various family heads of the community are 
played to spur them on in their agricultural labor. 
Both the quantity and tone of the spoken text is 
indicated very consistently in this type of drum- 
ming so that all that will be necessary is the 
citation of the texts fully marked in regard to tone. 
Since length of syllables is conveyed by the length 
of the pause which follows the drum beat (no 
sustained tone, of course, is possible on a per- 
cussion instrument) there is no way of indicating 
the quantity of the last syllable of the phrase. 


kirarv’s of Young Girls 
kittiyar maéyséka da ’alharini 
da malamay také tafi a ta 84 ta’ wanka 
siliki zaran kawna 
mustlmin karfé ’zurfa 


. The dove of Mecca with a silken nest, 

. She goes with a Malam; she drank and washed 
herself (that is, she bought a medicine). 

. Silk is the thread which is desired, 

4, Silver is the Muslim metal. 


Pr FSP Pr 


oo 


kirarv’s of Family Heads 
1. gatari mdsémin “Ayki 


2. ba mabani né bi sdbdda “Ayki né 
. hadari ya tasd 
4, gadé migun nama 


oo 


1. An ax with which to begin work. 


2. It is not because of medicine; it is through 
work. 


3. The thunderstorm has risen. 
4. The boar is bad to eat. 


The material cited in this section is represen- 
tative of original African types of poetic expres- 
sion still surviving among the Hausa alongside 
of patterns imported from the Islamic world. In 
addition we might have cited the songs performed 
to call spirits in the native possession rites known 
as Bori. Although these performances have incor- 
porated some Mohammedan elements, they are 
essentially African in content. We have no record 
of the music employed, but the songs are con- 
sidered to be kirari’s of the respective spirits. The 
spoken forms of the text reveal no quantitative 
pattern upon analysis. 

From the evidence adduced here, we may ten- 
tatively draw a contrast between the poetry of 
Islamic origin which displays quantitative patterns 
and in which the tone levels of the spoken text 
are ignored in musical performance, and the 
African poetry which does not exhibit quantitative 
patterns and which incorporates both quantitative 
and tonal distinctions into the musical settings. 





THE CIRCASSIANS IN THE MAMLUK KINGDOM * 


Davip AYALON (NEUSTADT) 
Tew-AVviv, ISRAEL 


BarQgtQ, WHO MADE his fellow-Circassians the 
ruling caste in the Mamlik Kingdom, brought 
about one of, if not the greatest racial transforma- 
tions ever witnessed in that state since its foun- 
dation. This transformation, as will be seen below, 
led to far-reaching changes in the organization of 
the state. What were its causes? Were they to be 





*This paper is part of a chapter entitled ‘The 
Mamlik Races’ from a work on the Mamlik Army. 


found in Egypt itself, or outside it, in the country 
of origin of the Mamliks ? 

Although Mamluk sources deal at length with 
the different Mamlik races and furnish extensive 
accounts concerning their countries of origin and 
the Mongol Khins, they devote but little attention 
to the internal situation in those countries. They 
describe in detail the process of change in the 
composition of the Mamlik army at the end of the 
fourteenth century; but they give the impression 
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that it was due solely to factors existing within 
the boundaries of the Mamlik Kingdom, and not 
to any outside agency. 

A. N. Poliak, basing himself on Russian sources, 
considers that the decline of the Golden Horde 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
and the internal wars that broke out there, were the 
main causes of the transfer of the Mamliks’ pur- 
chasing-center to the Caucasus. As far as Arabic 
sources are concerned, the present writer knows of 
only one reference to the destruction of the Kip- 
chak Steppe, and that is by Timitr Lang’s bi- 
ographer, Ibn ‘Arabshah. This piece of information 
is of the utmost importance, as it describes how 
the Kipchak, a flourishing territory enjoying 
security and providing ample room and grazing- 
grounds for a very varied nomad population, was 
turned into a wilderness and its inhabitants greatly 
reduced in number as a consequence of the wars 
between Tuqtamish and Aydaki and the campaign 
of Timir Lang.? At any rate, even if the suprema- 
cy of the Circassian race was due in the first place 
to the will of the rulers of the Mamlik Kingdom, 
the decline of the Kipchak population as a con- 
sequence of the above-mentioned wars contributed 
appreciably to the preservation of that supremacy 
down to the very end of Mamlik rule. It can also 
be assumed that the decline in the Kipchak popu- 
lation was due in no small measure to the constant 
stream of emigration of young Mamluks on a scale 
sufficient to maintain for centuries the army of a 
mighty Power (i.e. the Mamliks of the sultans 
and amirs: some of the latter owned hundreds or 





1 Révue des études islamiques, 1935, pp. 241-242; Bul- 
letin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, vol. X, pp. 
864-867. There is so far no adequate proof that the 
Black Death caused a permanent decline in the Kipchaki 
population, 

2 akhbar timir, p. 113, 1. 5—p. 115, 1. 3; ibid., p. 126, 
1, 2—p. 127, 1. 4 (in the translation of J. H. Sanders, 
Tamerlane, London, 1936, pp. 76, 77, 78). For the de- 
struction by Timir of Sarai and other towns in the 
Kipchak, see ibid., p. 122, 1. 2. For large-scale move- 
ments of tribes carried out by Aydaki in order to mis- 
lead Timir, see ibid., pp. 122-125. These enforced 
movements doubtless also contributed to the general 
chaos. On the flourishing condition and dense population 
of the Kipchak during the 13th century and the first 
half of the 14th century, see: al-Mufaddal b. abi al- 
Fadia’il, al-nahj al-sadid, in Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 
XII, pp. 457, 1. 4-458, 1. 2; al-Qalqashandi, subh al-a‘sha, 
Cairo, 1353-1355 a. H., vol. IV, p. 451, 1. 11; Ibn Taghri 
Birdi: al-manhal al-sdfi, Paris (de Slane No. 2068-2072), 
and Cairo MSS., vol. I, fol. 167A, Il. 10-12. 


more Mamliks each). Moreover, in the wake of 
the males followed a considerable stream of women 
and female slaves belonging to the same races. It 
should also be borne in mind that the emigration 
was confined to one age-group, namely, adolescents, 
so that the resultant harm to the population was 
far greater than if the same number of emigrants 
had been distributed among all age-groups. 

The Circassians are designated in Mamlik 
sources as Jarkas or Jardkisa*® (sing. Jarkasi). 
There are also alternative spellings: Carkas or 
Carakisa* (sing. Carkasi) ; Sharkas or Sharakisa ® 
(sing. Sharkasi) ; * and less frequently al-Jtharkas.’ 
Circassia is variously known as bildd al-Jarkas, 
bilad Jarkas,® or simply Jarkas ; ?° and occasionally 
as jabal al-Jarkas.1 As regards racial origin, the 
Circassians are said, by one historian, to be min 
al-Turk (‘of the Turks’), and ‘they are a well- 
known tribe to the genealogists.’?? The tribe of 
Jarkas is described as dwelling in bilad al-Shimal 
‘in the hills surrounding the plain of the Kipcha- 
kis and the Ris and Alldns, on the eastern (?) side 
overlooking their plains.’ ** They live in poverty, 





*Ibn Taghri Birdi, hawddith al-duhir, ed. Popper, 
Berkeley, 1930, p. 699, 1. 14; Ibn Iyds, bada’i' al-zuhir 
(vols. I, II, Cairo, 1311-1312 a. H., vols. III, IV, V, Con- 
stantinople, 1931-1932), vol. III, p. 2, 1. 5; ibid., vol. IV, 
p. 200, 1. 13. For sing. Jarkasi see al-Sakhawi, al-tibr 
al-masbik, Cairo, 1896, p. 110, 1. 12. 

‘Ibn Iyas, II, p. 10, 1. 15. For sing. Carkasi see tibr, 
p- 110, 1. 2; Ibn Ilyas, II, p. 48, 1. 13. 

5 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 40B, ll. 18-19. 

®al-Sakhawi, al-daw’ al-lami‘, Cairo, 1353-1355 4. H., 
III, p. 250, 1. 14; Ibn al-Furat, ta’rikh al-duwal wal- 
multik, ed. Zurayq, Beirut, 1936-1942, IX, p. 101, ll. 1-5. 

7 subh, IV, p. 429, 1. 6; ibid. VII, p. 293, 1. 2. 

Ssubh, IV, p. 416; ibid., p. 462, ll. 2-6; Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani, al-durar al-kamina, Haydarabiad, 1348-1350 
A. H., III, p. 269, 1. 1, 1. 3. 

®Ibn Iyas, IV, p. 184, ll. 28-29; ibid., III, p. 145, 1. 
10; daw’, II, p. 270, 1. 1; ibid., VI, p. 201, 1. 1, p. 218, 
1. 13, p. 221, 1. 3; ibid., X, p. 270, 1. 2, 1. 26. 

1° daw’, III, p. 12, 1. 48, p. 61, 1. 1, p. 63, 1. 8, p. 284, 
1. 18; ibid., VI, p. 229, 1. 9; ibid., X, p. 280, 1. 15. 

1 akhbar timir, p. 273, 1. 2. 

12Tbn Khaldin: kitdb al-‘ibar, Cairo, 1284, a.u., V, 
p. 472, ll. 10-11. The term Turk has sometimes very 
elastic and loose meaning in contemporary sources. On 
the two ordinary meanings of this term see note 19 
below. Classifying the Circassians as Turks by race is 
most unusual in Mamlik sources. Usually they are 
mentioned as different from and antagonistic to the 
Turk. The Circassians may be called Turk only as far 
as this term is synonymous to Mamlik (see below). 

18 Tbn Khaldiin, V, p. 472, Il. 5-8. 
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and most of them are Christians.’ We find no 
evidence in Mamluk sources of the military prowess 
of the Circassians, as we do with reference to the 
ruling race in the early Mamlik Period.*® 

An unexplained tradition concerning the Cir- 
cassians is to be found in Ibn Khaldiin, according 
to which they are descendants of the Ghassanis who 
entered bilaéd al-Riim with Jabala b. al-Ayham at 
the time of Heraclius’ retreat from Syria. Ibn 
Khaldiin, however, considers the tradition to be 
inexact, and gives what in his belief is the true 
version, namely, that the Circassians stem from the 
Turk, and that they went to Circassia before the 
arrival of the Ghassanis in bildd al-Riim. After the 
death of Heraclius, the Ghassinis despaired of 
returning to their homeland. Internal strife broke 
out within the Byzantine Empire, and the Ghas- 
sinis, seeking an ally, concluded a pact with the 
Circassians and ‘ settled in the eastern plain of the 
Circassian hills beyond Constantinople.’ They en- 
tered into relations of genealogy and marriage with 
them, until the Ghassani tribes disintegrated and 
‘went up to the Circassians in the hills and dwelt 
with them. Nor does this seem unlikely, since a 
number of Circassians acquired the nisbas of al- 
Ghassini.’?* Thus, according to Ibn Khaldin, 
Barqiiq’s father was called Anas (correctly, Anas) 
al-Ghasséni.17 That this tradition was known to 
others besides Ibn Khaldiin is shown by the verse 
lamenting the destruction of the Mamlik King- 
dom at the hands of the Ottoman Turks: nas 


 subh, IV, p. 462, 1.5; Poliak, REI, 1935, p. 242. 

** See note 19 below. Poliak’s etymology of jarkas is 
quite untenable, REI, 1935, Note 5; BSOS, vol. X, pp. 
865-866; Khazariya (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1943, p. 35. 
In his dictum, jarkas wama‘néhu bil-a‘jamiya arba‘at 
anfus (manhal, II, fol. 172B, ll. 10-11), Ibn Taghri Birdi 
no doubt meant to say ‘four persons,’ since kas in 
Persian means ‘person.’ At any rate, it is wrong to 
translate the phrase as ‘having four souls.’ Minorsky 
(BSOS, vol. X, p. 867) has already commented on this. 
Whatever reading is given, Ibn Taghri Birdi’s explana- 
tion has nothing to do with ‘ courageous.’ Thus we have 
to reject Poliak’s assertion in his reply to Minorsky 
(Khazariya, p. 319, Note 15) that the explanation pub- 
lished by him ‘is the only one substantiated by the 
sources.” Ibn Taghri Birdi, incidentally, was not the 
first to provide this explanation of jarkas. He was 
preceded by Ibn Khallikin (I, p. 213), from whom Ibn 
Kathir (XIII, p. 63) copied it. 

*©Tbn Khaldiin, V, p. 472, ll. 5-18. 

*Tbn Khaldin, V, p. 472, 1. 4. The epithet al-Ghas- 
sini for Anas, father of Barqiiq, is unknown to us from 
Mamlik sources. 


Jarkas ya lahu nasab mudh ila Ghassan yantasib 
‘How splendid a genealogy have the progeny of 
Jarkas, since they are related to Ghassan.’ *® Apart, 
however, from the two references quoted, the pre- 
sent writer has not discovered any other allusions 
in Mamlik sources to the tradition attributing the 
origin of the Circasians to the bani Ghassan. 

The Circassians were not newcomers to the 
Mamlik Kingdom when they assumed supremacy 
at the end of the fourteenth century. There is 
intermittent mention of them in the Bahri period 
as being one of the more prominent racial groups. 
What is more important, they are described as a 
growing force of which the Turk **—the members 
of the dominant race at the time—were afraid. 
No such statement is made with regard to any 
other Mamluk race. The fact that the Circassians 
finally ousted the Turk and gained supremacy 
shows that there was good reason for the fears 
that had been felt, and that the Circassians’ desire 
for power had existed long before its successful 
realization. 

Mention is made of the Circassians as early as 
the end of the Ayyibid period, when members of 
that race are recorded as being among the slaves 
purchased by al-Salih Ayyib, founder of the 
Bahriya.*° This fact, which appears in Ibn Khal- 
din, is not, however, mentioned by any other 
historian. By the time of the founding of the 
Burjiya ** the Circassians had become a very promi- 
nent element in this new corps ** which occupied a 





18 Tbn Ilyas, V, p. 193, 1. 3. 

1° The word Turk had two ordinary meanings in Mam- 
lik times: (a) it was a synonym for the Mamliks, so 
that dawlat al-turk or dawlat al-atradk meant the Mam- 
lak Kingdom; and (b) it was used as a generic name for 
the whole of that element coming from the Kipchak 
plain which predominated in the Mamlik Kingdom dur- 
ing its earlier period, erroneously styled by orientalists 
‘the period of the Bahri Mamliks.’ On the military 
prowess of the Kipchakis see subh, IV, pp. 457-58. 

*°Tbn Khaldin, V, p. 373, 1. 8. 

*1 The Burjiya was a Mamlik army corps founded by 
al-Mansir Qaliaiin, and at the time of its formation it 
numbered 3,700 men. It was given that name because it 
was garrisoned in the towers (abraj) of the Cairo citadel. 
In many respects the burjiya were the successors of the 
Bahriya, the corps d’élite formed by al-Malik al-Salih 
Najm al-Din Ayyib. The Circassian period is errone- 
ously styled by orientalists ‘the period of the Burjji 
Mamliks.’ 

*2 The composition of the Mamlik army in Egypt was 
as follows: (i) The royal Mamliks (mamdlik sultdniya) , 
who were subdivided into (a) the Mamliks of former 
sultans (mamdlik al-saldtin al-mutaqaddima, qardnis or 
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position similar to that formerly occupied by the 
Bahriya.”* One of the Burji Circassians, Baybars 
al-Jashnakir, even gained the sultanate. From a 
number of casual remarks in contemporary sources, 
it can be seen that the Circassians were already a 
thorn in the side of the ruling race. Al-Hajj 
Bahadur is reported as stirring up incitement 
against Aqish al-Afram, saying to those who sided 
with him: ‘These Circassians! When they are 
stronger than we, they will take our souls. Let us 
do the thing before it is done to us.’** When al- 
Muzaffar Baybars came to the throne, al-Afram 
was pleased. But al-Haijj Bahadur and other lead- 
ing amirs were disgruntled and said: ‘ When the 
Circassians grow powerful, they will destroy the 
Muslims and the land’ (yuhliki al-ibad w-al- 
bildad).*> The hostile attitude of the ruling Turk 
is also illustrated by the following. When al- 
Afram, the Governor of Damascus, read the letter 
informing him of the appointment of Baybars as 
sultan, he almost went mad with joy, as he had 
been his khushdash ** and was also a Circassian, 
both being regarded at the time as alien to the 
Atrak.** There are several other allusions to this 
feeling of strangeness.”* 

The gradual decline of the Burjiya is marked by 





qardnisa); (b) the Mamliks of the reigning sultan 
(mushtarawat, julbdn, ajlib). From among the mush- 
tarawadt a corps of pages and bodyguards was selected 
known as khdssikiya; (c) the Mamliks of the aemirs 
who passed into the service of the sultan owing to the 
death or dismissal of their masters (sayfiya). (ii) The 
Mamliks of the amirs (mamdlik al-umara’, ajndd al- 
umara’). (iii) The sons of the amirs (awldd al-ndés) 
and soldiers drawn from among the local inhabitants 
(ajnad al-halqa). The Mamluk amirs were divided into 
three classes: (i) amirs of ten; (ii) amirs of forty; (iii) 
amirs of a hundred. 

2° Two chapters of my work mentioned above are de- 
voted to the history and structure of the Bahriya and 
Burjiya. 

24 manhal, II, fol. 96B, ll. 2-6. 

*5 durar, I, p. 500, ll. 11-14. 

26 The khushddshiya were the Mamliks bought and 
liberated by the same master. The feeling of comrade- 
ship among these Mamliks, and their loyalty to their 
lord, who had bought and freed them, were one of the 
chief foundations of the entire Mamlik régime. This 
aspect is dealt with at length elsewhere in our work on 
the Mamluk army. 

*7TIbn Taghri Birdi, al-nujim al-zahira, Cairo ed., 
1928-1944, vol. VIII, p. 236, ll. 3-5. 

28 manhal, I, fol. 206B, ll. 18-21; ibid., II, fol. 2A, Il. 
12-15; nujim (Cairo), VIII, p. 232, cf. p. 227, ll. 1-6, 
p. 233, 1.2; durar, I, p. 396, 1. 18; ibid., IIT, p. 246, Il. 
5-6, p. 247, ll. 6-7. 


silence concerning the Circassians. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the following story appears: ‘ Ramadan, 748 
A. H. (during the sultanate of Hasan). Then the 
amirs decided to reduce the royal and other ex- 
penses. Lists were drawn up of the state expendi- 
ture, and the amirs began to sell those of the royal 
Mamliks who were Circassians. It was Sultan 
Wajji who showed them favour, at the instance of 
Ghurli. He brought them from all quarters and 
wanted to give them precedence over the Atrak, 
until they became very prominent among the amirs 
with their large turbans and influential positions. 
They made themselves unusually large caps. All the 
Circassians were seized and exiled in a degrading 
manner, and people said: “ These be the ones with 
the hungry souls who stir up much discord. ”’ *° 

The purge does not, however, seem to have been 
very thorough, for by Shawwdl of the same year 
we hear of an exchange of correspondence between 
the Circassian Mamliks and amir Husayn, son of 
al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalain, offering to make 
him sultan. Forty of the conspirators were caught 
and sent separately on swift camels to al-bildd al- 
Shamiya. Later, another group was caught. These 
received a sound drubbing opposite the Iwan, after 
which they were handcuffed and thrown into the 
prison of Khizanat Shama@l. From then on, as a 
precautionary measure, the only persons allowed to 
enter the sultan’s palace were amirs of the Supreme 
Council (umara’ al-mashira).*° In other words, 
this was an attempt on the part of the Circassians 
to effect a military coup d’état some 35 to 40 years 
before Barqiiq’s successful attempt. 

Barqiiq, as we have seen, was the sultan who 
effected the greatest and most far-reaching racial 
transformation in the entire history of the Mamlik 
Kingdom. He was able to oust the Turk and 
replace them with his fellow-Circassians.** This 
change was brought about without any major up- 
heaval. Only during the initial period following 
the rise of the Circassians are there signs of racial 
warfare against them, as we shall soon see. Their 
sanguinary war against the Sultan Faraj did not 
have a racial basis: it was directed against Faraj 
personally, as they objected to the appointment of 
one of the awldad al-nds as ruler over them. Their 





2° nujim, V, p. 56, ll. 14-20. 

%° nujiim, V, p. 57, Il. 22—p. 58, 1. 12. 

31 subh, IV, p. 458, ll. 16-19; al-Suydti, husn al- 
muhdidara, Cairo, 1219 a. H., II, p. 105, ll. 6-8; nujim, 
V, p. 362. 
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success was so decisive that throughout the period 
of their ascendancy the son of a Circassian sultan 
did not occupy the throne for more than a very 
brief period (usually a matter of months) .** 


82The sons of the sultans, who occupied a special 
position among the awldd al-nds (nujim, V, pp. 159- 
160; ibid., V, p. 293, Notes; hawddith, p. 142, ll. 2-3) 
were called al-asydd, awldd al-mulik, or al-asydd awldad 
al-mulik. Their style of address was sayyidi. The reign- 
ing sultans, especially in the Circassian period, dealt 
most rigorously with the sons of the former sultans, to 
prevent them being used as tools by would-be usurpers. 
Up till the time of Barsbay, most of the asyid were 
confined to the Cairo citadel, and many of them had 
never seen Cairo and had no idea what a city looked 
like. About 825 a. H., Barsbay ordered them to leave the 
citadel and take up their abode in the city. The bustling 
life of Cairo, however, brought about their rapid de- 
generation. Many of them became impoverished, and 
‘all their glory departed’ (manhal, I, fol. 55A, Il. 2-13; 
ibid., fol. 179A, 1. 21—fol. 179B, 1. 2; Ibn Iyas, II, p. 15, 
Il. 11-14; daw’, III, p. 53 ll. 8-10). The more prominent 
and dangerous among them, especially those who had 
succeeded their fathers to the sultanate, were generally 
sent by the Circassian Mamliks to the prison at Alex- 
andria (Ibn Iyas, II, p. 14, ll. 25-26; and numerous other 
authorities). Occasionally one of the Circassian sultans, 
to demonstrate his large-heartedness, would have one of 
the sultans’ sons brought from Alexandria to Cairo, 
where he would have splendid entertainments held in his 
honor and even allow him to go on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (hawddith, p. 706, 1. 10—p. 707, 1. 15; Ibn Tyas, 
III, p. 66, ll. 12-16, p. 150, Il. 6-14, p. 152 IL. 
22-24). These however, were isolated instances, and 
imposed no obligation whatever on the sultans. The 
position of the asydd remained as described above down 
to the end of the Mamlik period. (For material on the 
asyad and their status in the Mamlik Kingdon, see: 
al-Maqrizi, kitadb al-sulik lima‘rifat duwal al-mulik, 
Cairo, 1934-1942, II, p. 490, 1. 13; nujim, V, p. 228, 
ll. 18-19, p. 229, 1. 3, p. 282, 1. 23, p. 320, 1. 21, p. 397, 
ll. 15-17, p. 505, 1. 12; ibid., VI, p. 266, ll. 2-3, p. 432, 
ll, 5-7, p. 514, ll. 7-8, p. 545, ll. 8-9, p. 772; ibid., VII, 
p. 320, 1. 1, pp. 508-509, p. 511, p. 644, ll. 1-8, pp. 664- 
665, p. 678, ll. 8-9; hawddith, p. 149, 1. 1, p. 305; Ibn 
al-Furat, IX, p. 56, ll. 15-18, p. 91, Il. 18-21, p. 176, 1. 21; 
Ibn Iyas, II, p. 15, ll. 1-2, p. 60, 1. 4, p. 79, p. 108, 1. 1, 
p. 113, ll. 6-10; ibid., III, p. 188, ll. 10-12, p. 195, 1. 12; 
ibid., IV, p. 9, 1. 7, p. 399, ll. 15-23, p. 406, 1. 9; daw’, 
III, p. 53, 11. 8-10, p. 87, ll. 6-7, p. 201, p. 217; ibid., VI, 
p. 73; ibid., VII, p. 274; Khalil b. Shahin al-Zahirti, 
zubdat kashf al-mamd4lik, ed. Ross, Paris, 1894, p. 111, 
ll. 5-12; gubh, XIII, p. 167, ll. 16-19.) A surprising 
feature about the Circassian sultanates is that even the 
later rulers, who were well aware of the fate that lay 
in store for the sons of sultans appointed by their 
fathers to succeed them, did not draw the obvious con- 
clusion, and continued the practice in the certain knowl- 
edge that their sons would be deposed. This fact arouses 
the astonishment of Ibn Taghri Birdi, who can find no 
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The following is a description of the rise and 
establishment of the Circassians in the Mamlik 
Kingdom. 

Barqiiq was called al-qa@’im bi-dawlat al-Jara- 
kisa.** He bought Mamliks on an extensive scale, 
and preferred the Circassians to other races.** 
From this it appears that he did not altogether 
refrain from purchasing Mamliks of other races, 
—a fact which is corroborated in several ways. In 
the first place, Turk as well as Circassians are men- 
tioned as fighting for him in 791 a. H.*> Secondly, 
each sultan automatically took over his predeces- 
sors kuttabiya;*® and as inheritor of Sultan 
Hajji’s or Sha‘ban’s kuttabiya Barqiiq had to main- 
tain several hundred Turk. Thirdly, we find in 
the biographical compilations and necrologies con- 
tained in the chronicles of the Circassian period a 
surprisingly large number of amirs belonging to 
Barqiiq who were of Turkish origin (turki al- 
jins).*7 The number of amirs of Turkish origin 





explanation for it. In one place he remarks: ‘ We have 
seen the same reward meted out time and time again, 
from the day that Barqiiq deposed al-Mansir Hajji down 
to our own day. They all drink from the same cup 
handed to them by their atdbeks, and the contents of 
the cup are prepared by their fathers’ Mamliks. We 
have mentioned this matter in many places, and it were 
better to maintain silence concerning it’ (nujim, VII, 
p- 419, ll. 2-6). Elsewhere he asserts his inability to 
understand why the sultan at the last moment designates 
his son to succeed him, since the sultan knows full well 
that his son will undergo the same fate as overtook the 
son of the previous ruler (nujim, VII, p. 394, ll. 9-13; 
see also nujim, V, pp. 228-230; ibid., VII, pp. 394-396; 
hawddith, p. 134, ll. 1-2). 

3 nujiim, V, p. 362, ll. 2-7, p. 596, 1. 22. 

**manhal, II, p. 73A, ll. 19-20; nujim, V. p. 598, 
ll. 7-8. 

35 See Notes 42, 45, 47. 

°° The kuttdbiya were the young Mamliks undergoing 
their training in the military school who had not yet 
been liberated (they were only freed on their passing- 
out (kharj) of the school). The appellation is appar- 
ently derived from the word kuttdb, denoting a Moslem 
boys-school. Students of the Mamluk period generally 
read the word as kitdbiya; but the suggested reading of 
kuttdbiya, given here, is based upon an explicit vocali- 
sation in an MS. (see: manhal, I, fol. 167A, 1. 17; ibid., 
II, fol. 53B, 1. 7; ibid., III, fol. 153A, 1. 16; zubda, p. 
116, 1. 12, p. 125, 1. 12. For the argument in favour of 
the reading kitdbiya, see al-Magqrizi, al-mawda‘iz wal- 
ttibar fi dhikr al-khitat wal-dthadr, Cairo, 1270 A. H., 
II, p. 213, 1. 33; Dozy, Supplement, under kitdba and 
kitabi). 

*7 Some examples: nujim, VI, p. 298, ll. 9-11, p. 449, 
1. 17—p. 450, 1. 1; ibid., VII, p. 265, 11. 20-21, p. 639, 
ll. 6-7; manhal, II, fol. 156B, 1. 6, fol. 156A, 1. 22; ibid., 
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under Barqiiq’s son, Faraj, who was inimical to the 
Circassians, is found to be far smaller.** Never- 
theless, the complete establishment of Circassian 
domination was fairly rapid. As early a writer as 
Qalgqashqandi, who completed his book in 1412, 
states: ‘In our time most of the amirs and army 
have become Circassians . . . The Turk Mamliks 
of Egypt have become so few in number that all 
that is left of them are a few survivors and their 
children.’ *° 

The change in the racial composition of the 
Mamliks effected by Barqitiq, and the consequences 
it brought in its train, gave rise to strong criticism 
on the part of the Mamluk writers, who through- 
out the Circassian period retained their liking for 
the Turk,*® and did not curb their propensity to 
vilify the Circassians. Referring to Tashtamur 
al-Alai, formerly dawddar and later atadbak al- 
‘asikir (commander-in-chief), who was removed by 
Barka and Barqiq, Ibn Taghri Birdi says: ‘ The 
time of Tashtamur was a flourishing and plentiful 
time for the Mamlik Kingdom under his wise 
direction, and that condition prevailed until he 
was removed from office and thrown into prison. 
In his place came Bargiiq and Barka, who did 
things in the kingdom from which the population 
suffers to this day. Then Barqiiq became sole ruler, 
and turned the affairs of the realm upside-down, 
and his successors have maintained his policy down 
to the present. For he gave precedence to the mem- 
bers of his own race over the others, and gave those 
of his own Mamliiks (ajlab) who were related to 
him large fiefs and high offices while they were still 
in their minority. This is the main cause of the 
decline of the kingdom. Indeed, is there anything 
more grave than to set the minor over the senior? 
This is at variance with the practice of the former 
sultans; for they did not recognize the superiority 
of anv one race. Whenever they found a man who 
displayed wisdom and courage, they showed him 
preference and favour. No one was given office or 





III, fol. SA, Il. 11-13; fol. 169A, ll. 17-22; fol. 177A, 
ll. 12-18; ibid., V, fol. 43B, 1. 19, fol. 46B, 1. 1. For 
the expression turki al-jins in the Circassian period, see 
nujiim, VI, p. 547, ll. 13-14, p. 675, 1. 14, p. 803, 1. 15, 
p- 840, 1. 12, p. 853, ll. 5-7; ibid., VII, p. 309. 

*Snujim, VII, p. 309, 1. 4, p. 564, ll. 8-12; manhal, 
II, fol. 18B, 1. 8; daw’, II, p. 269, 1. 29. 

** subh, IV, p. 458, ll. 16-19; cf. ibid., V, p. 416, 11. 
8-13. 

*° See authorities quoted below. 


rank who was not worthy of it.’** Is it to be 
inferred from this passage that the Kipchakis were 
less insistent on racial purity than the Circassians? 
The great variety of races in the Bahri period does 
indeed tend to confirm this view. 

The process of the establishment of Circassian 
supremacy exhibits a number of fluctuations and 
retrogressions, the first of which took place after 
Barqitiq’s downfall and removal from the throne in 
791 A.H. Circassian power, which had been built 
up by Barqiiq with so much effort, suffered a heavy 
check; and but for his rapid return to the throne 
the establishment of complete Circassian domina- 
tion might have been considerably delayed. 

Although the wars of 791 a. H. are described 
fully in Mamlik sources, one factor is almost com- 
pletely slurred over, namely, that the war pro- 
claimed by Mintash and Yalbugha was not only 
aimed against Barqiiq himself, but also against his 
Circassians. This can be learned principally from 
Ibn al-Furat, who was a contemporary of the events 
he describes, and who gives a most detailed ac- 
count of the fighting of 791 A.H. Several impor- 
tant particulars in this connection can also be 
obtained from Ibn Qadi Shuhba. Although the 
war did not have the extermination of the Cir- 
cassians as its object, it was at times waged with 
great determination and vindictiveness. 

After the defeat of Barqiiq’s army in his first 
encounter with his opponents in Syria, Yalbugha’s 
men, on coming across any Circassian Mamlik, 
stripped him of his clothes, took his weapons and 
accoutrements, and cast him into prison. At the 
same time any of Barqiiq’s Turkish Mamliks who 
fell into their hands they released, after despoiling 
them of all their belongings.*? The despoliation 
and incarceration of Barqiiq’s Mamliks continued 
after the fighting was over.** During the fighting 
in Cairo, amir Tugqtay, a eunuch, who fought with 
great gallantry on the side of Yalbugha and Min- 
tash, cried out: ‘Where are the Circassians with 
their genital organs? Behold me, Tuqtay, the 





41 manhal, III, fol. 185B, ll. 14-23 (this passage has 
been quoted by Poliak, REI, 1935, p. 242 Note 1). Of 
Qalaiin, the historian says that he did not evince leanings 
towards a particular race, but selected able men, irre- 
spective of the races they belonged to. That is why his 
reign was so protracted, despite the diverse racial origin 
of his Mamliks (nujim, Cairo, VII, p. 327, ll. 13-15). 

*2 Ibn al-Furat, IX, p. 64. 

*8Tbn al-Furat, IX, p. 64, 1. 24—p. 65, 1. 8. 
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eunuch!’ #* Barqiiq’s Turkish Mamliks joined the 
enemy during the fighting in Cairo, ‘and whoso- 
ever was a Circassian was taken.’ **° Towards the 
end even the Circassians began to desert Barqiiq.*® 
Later, Yalbugha gave orders to seize all Barqiiq’s 
Mamliks, whether Turks or Circassians.4*7 When 
Cairo was stormed, an assurance of safety was given 
to the Circassians if they came out of their hiding- 
places and surrendered.** Despite this assurance, 
however, Yalbugha exiled some of the Circassians 
who gave themselves up.*® 

The anti-Circassian policy which marked the 
beginning: of the war against Barqiq was post- 
poned for a while from the moment the fight broke 
out between Mintash and Yalbugha to secure the 
sultanate. It now became of vital importance for 
each of the contestants to attract as many suppor- 
ters as possible. The Circassians went over to 
Mintash.®° As soon, however, as Mintash emerged 
victorious, he reverted to his original policy towards 
the Circassians,—a course he was encouraged to 
adopt by the signs that Barqiiq was preparing to 
stage a come-back. He therefore sought to outwit 
the Circassians who had fought on his side in the 
battle against Yalbugha. He invited them, 200 in 
number, to the citadel on the pretext of distribut- 
ing pay among them. The moment they were in- 
side, he ordered the gates to be closed and had them 
thrown into prison.® He also announced rewards 
for those handing over Circassians who had gone 
into hiding.®* He then issued an order to the wali 
to seize the Circassian Mamliks wherever they were 
to be found. The wali succeeded in catching some 
of them.®* Before Mintash left Damascus, he killed 
Barqiiq’s Circassian Mamliks imprisoned in the 
citadel.5# 

On his return to the sultanate, Barqiiq resumed 


** manhal, fol. 193A, ll. 14-21. 

*° Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 35A, 1. 12. 

*©Tbn al-Furat, IX, p. 88, ll. 2-6. 

*"Tbn al-Furat, IX, p. 93, ll. 6-15. 

*SIbn al-Furat, IX, p. 95, ll. 24-25, p. 96, ll. 9-11. 

*Tbn al-Furat, IX, p. 101, ll. 4-5; ef. ibid., p. 129; 
nujiim, V, p. 487, ll. 9-11; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 35A, 
B12: 

°° Tbn al-Furat, IX, p. 119, ll. 4-5; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 
fol. 40A, Il. 18-19. 

Ibn al-Furait, IX, p. 129. 

“Ibn al-Furat, IX, p. 130, ll. 4-6, p, 131, Il. 
. 141, ll. 21-24. 

°° Ibn al-Furat, IX, p. 159, ll. 11-18. 

** Ibn al-Furat, IX, p. 211, ll. 4-6. 
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the purchase of Circassians on an increased scale, 
but regretted his action towards the end of his life, 
when an attempt was made to assassinate him led 
by ‘Ali Bay.®® This took place in dhw al-Qa‘da, 
800 a. H. ‘ From that day on relations between the 
sultan and the Circassian Mamliks were impaired. 
He went into Ird (?), his favourite wife, a turkiyat 
al-jins, who warned him against buying Circassian 
Mamliks. Her advice to him was as follows: 
“ Make your army of varied pattern (1j‘al ‘askarak 
ablaq), and let it be composed of four races, Tatar, 
Jarkas, Rim and Turkman, and then you and your 
progeny will have respite.” He replied: “ Your 
advice is sound, but this is what fate has decreed. 
Let us beseech the Almighty to mend this matter 
from now on.” ’ °° 

Evidently Barqiiq was unable to accomplish his 
contemplated alteration of the racial composition 
of his Mamliks, as he met his end a few months 
after the conversation recorded above. During the 
reign of his son Faraj, who succeeded him, the 
Circassians passed through a very difficult crisis, 
and large numbers of them were killed off. The 
underlying cause of the conflict between Faraj and 
his father’s Circassian Mamliks was their desire 
to depose him and place one of their own number 
on the throne. Attempts to do this were suppressed 
in rivers of blood.®? In one day alone Faraj 
slaughtered over 100 Circassians and cast their 
bodies over the citadel parapet into the moat be- 
low.®*> On another occasion Taghri Birdi, the Gov- 
ernor, charged Faraj with killing 500 men, and 
told him that his very horse was rebelling under 
him.®® Faraj’s reply was that what had been done 
could not be undone, and that he had acted as he 
had in order to protect his honor.®® According to 
Magqrizi, during 814 A. H. alone Faraj killed 630 
Circassians.*t This historian goes on to say that 
Faraj brought about the destruction of the Cir- 
cassians, and points out that the numerical value 
of the letters forming the names Faraj and Jarkas 
is equal, so that when one is subtracted from the 


5 nujim, V, p. 598, ll. 7-9. 

°S nujim, V, p. 585, ll. 3-8. 

*?nujim, VI, pp. 39-40, p. 40, p. 41, Il. 18-20, pp. 
129-135, p. 241, Il. 13-14, pp. 246-247, p. 248, 1. 8, IL. 
13-20, p. 251, ll. 7-10, p. 267, ll. 11-15. See also notes 
below. 

*Snujim, VI, p. 251, ll. 16-18. 

5° Ibid., p. 260, ll. 7-8, ll. 13-14. 

°° Tbid., p. 261. 

*tnujim, VI, p. 300, Il. 15-16. 
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other nothing is left (implying that in the natural 
course of events they would bring about their 
mutual annihilation). Ibn Taghri Birdi, on the 
other hand, argues in justification of Faraj, whom 
he praises on account of his great bravery. ‘ For 
how is it possible, seeing that the Circassians are 
to this day the rulers of Egypt? For Faraj killed 
not only them, but the members of other races as 
well.’ ®* He also claims that Faraj only began 
slaughtering the Circassians after numerous re- 
volts on their part which he had pardoned. The 
other sultans would have adopted measures of 
similar stringency after the first revolt.®* But it is 
evident, even from Ibn Taghri Birdi’s own account, 
that Faraj’s campaign of extermination was di- 
rected primarily against the Circassians who, al- 
though not completely wiped out, as Magrizi 
asserts, nevertheless received a very severe blow. 
Moreover, Ibn Taghri Birdi himself relates else- 
where that Faraj killed off countless numbers of 
his father’s Mamliks.** In revenge for his ex- 
cesses, Faraj himself was finally killed with the 
approval of the leading Circassian amirs, with the 
exception of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh.® 

The accession of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh produced 
an unexpected result; for he favored the Turk 
until the majority of his amirs were of that race.® 
According to Ibn Taghri Birdi, he resembled the 
former sultans in that his criterion for the choice 
of soldiers was not race, but efficiency and courage.®" 
Does this imply that during the later period the 
Turk were considered to be a more martial race 
than the Circassians? While it is difficult to answer 
this question on the testimony of the contemporary 
sources, there are no indications that al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh’s preference for the Turk was extended 
beyond the circle of the amirs or that it led to any 
radical changes in the army. Throughout the 
course of his reign we find no signs of racial con- 
flicts or tension among the Mamliks. 

Following the convulsions during al-Nasir Faraj’s 
reign and the preference evinced by al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh for the Turk, the Circassians regained 
their supremacy, which they maintained unques- 
tioned and without any serious challenge, till the 





°? Ibid., pp. 273-274. 

*8 Tbid., p. 271, ll. 4-15. 

°* manhal, IV, fol. 218A, 1. 6, ll. 19-21. 

°° nujim, VI, p. 311; manhal, VIII, fol. 380B. 
°° nujim, VI, p. 430. 

°? manhal, III, fol. 168A, 1. 21-fol. 168B, 1. 4. 
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end of the Mamlik period. Ibn Taghri Birdi’s 
assertion that Barsbay, and even Tatar, were fa- 
vourably inclined towards the Circassians and 
secretly gave them precedence,®* seems more appli- 
cable to an earlier state of affairs, since by the time 
of these sultans Circassian supremacy was indis- 
putably established. Domination by a single race 
and racial solidarity are far more pronounced in 
the Circassian than in the Bahri period. Al-jins,® 
meaning ‘ The Race,’ denotes the Circassian race, 
Similarly, al-gawm," ‘ The People,’ is applied only 
to the Circassians (see the examples given below), 
Al-ta@tfa," ‘The Sect, Community,’ also refers 
perhaps to the Circassians. On the other hand, 
al-jinsiya, ‘racial solidarity,’ does not appear to 
have been in more frequent use during the Circas- 
sian than during the Bahri period.’* This, how- 
ever, is probably fortuitous. Racial solidarity and 
hauteur characterized the Circassians while they 
were still a minority and challenging the suprema- 
cy of the Turk and arousing their enmity during 
the Bahri period.** We shall discuss below the 
close ties the Circassians maintained with their 
families in the Caucasus, which they brought over 
in large numbers to the Mamlik Kingdom. The 
importance they laid on race as the primary con- 
sideration for military promotion was in evidence 
already in Barqiiq’s time, as can be seen from the 
indisputable testimony of Ibn Taghri Birdi, quoted 
above. The policy of racial preference was closely 
maintained throughout their history. Yalkhuja 
min Mamish was unable to attain to high rank, 
despite his comeliness, his great skill in games of 
furiisiya, and the fact that he was educated with 





*8 manhal, III, fol. 188A, ll. 14-15; ibid., II, 58A, Il. 
17-8; Nujim, VI, 773, ll. 9-11. 

°° nujim, VII, p. 667, ll. 9-14. The example given by 
Popper, likawnihi turkmdniyan ghayr al-jins, means ‘a 
Turcoman and not a Circassian’ (and not as translated 
by Popper in the glossary to the sixth volume of the 
nujim, under jins). See also notes below, esp. note 81. 

7° nujim, VI, p. 677, 1. 14, p. 688, 1. 3; ibid., VII, p. 
262, 1. 12, p. 670, 1. 10; and especially nujim, VI, p. 
547. Cf. ll. 10-14 and ll. 20-21. 

7% nujtim, VI, p. 155. Cf. 1. 4 and 1. 13, p. 273, 1. 16. 
See also notes below. 

72 Zetterstéen, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Mamluken 
Sultane, Leiden, 1919, p. 29, 1. 19; nujim (Cairo), VIII, 
p- 42, 1. 8; Ibn al-Furdt, VIII, p. 179, 1. 17; akhbdr 
timir, p. 29, ll. 13-30, 1. 2; subh, IV, p. 458, ll. 7-8; 
nujtim, VII, p. 591, 1. 25; manhal, III, fol. 181B, 1. 22. 

73 See notes above. On the hatred of the Turks for the 
Circassians in the Bahri period see also manhal, II, 
fol. 96A, ll. 20-21. 
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the sons of the sultan and not in the ordinary 
military school, simply because he was a Turk and 
not a Circassian.** But for this disadvantage, he 
would have become atabak al-‘asadkir (commander- 
in-chief).*° Aytamish, who displayed an aggressive 
attitude towards the Circassians, was deserted by 
them, and they all went over to the sultan.7*° The 
amir Khayr Bak, who was of the Abkhdzi race, 
was at variance with his Circassian Khushdashi- 
ya."*" Of a number of amirs who attained high 
rank, it was said that their only virtue was that 
they were Cuircassians.”* Particular interest at- 
taches to the following story. As he lay on his 
deathbed, al-Mu‘ayyad Shaykh wanted to ensure 
the succession of his son, al-Muzaffar Ahmad. 
What did he do? He appointed as atdbak Altun- 
bugha al-Qirmishi, ‘for, since he was a turki al- 
jins, there was no danger of his seizing the throne 
in place of al-Mu’ayyad’s son,’ *® which was the 
practice of the atabaks during the Circassian period. 
It was indeed the case that throughout the Circas- 
sian period no Turk ever became sultan, although 
other non-Circassian races (such as the Rimis) 
were able to gain the throne. Of Altunbugha al- 


Qirmishi, Ibn Taghri Birdi goes on to relate, ‘ He_ 


had no other fault save only that he was not of the 
race of The People’ (kan min ghayr jins al-qgawm 
li ghayr) i.e. he was not a Circassian.®° Taghri 
Birmish, the Governor of Aleppo, is said to have 
made no attempt to gain the sultanate li-ma‘rifatihi 
anna al-gawm la yuridiinahu lidhalika (‘ because 
he knew that The People would not have him for 
that’). He was also aware that, if they could, 
they would not allow him to retain his governor- 
ship likawnihi turkmaniyan ghayra al-jins (‘for 
that he was a Turcoman not of The Race’).* 
Discussing Tikh al-Jarkasi, the historian writes: 
wa-la a‘rifu ftht min al-mahdsin ghayra annahu 
jarkasi al-jins min jins al-qawm (‘I know of no 


“The education of a Mamlik together with the 
sultan’s sons, instead of in the school with the other 
Mamliks, was considered a signal honor vouchsafed to 
only a few. The small number of Mamliks brought up 
in this manner succeeded very rapidly in their careers. 

* manhal, VIII, fol. 444A, 1. 10, fol. 444B, Il. 2-6. 

° nujim, VI, pp. 18-19. 

T nujim, VII, p. 857, ll. 6-7. 

*® manhal, under Qirqmas al-Ashrafi; cf. nujim, VII, 
pp. 24-26; manhal, IV, fol. 4A, ll. 6-8. 

® nujim, VI, p. 547, ll. 10-14. 

*°nujiim, VI, p. 547, ll. 20-21. 

** nujim, VII, p. 58, ll. 14-16. 
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other virtue to commend him than that he is a 
Circassian by race belonging to the Race of The 
People ’).8?. Only in isolated cases did non-Cir- 
cassians attain high rank, and even then it was as 
the result of exceptional circumstances. Janibak 
is shown as opposing the temporary appointment of 
Jarbash al-Muhammadi as sultan on the ground 
that it would later be impossible to depose him in 
favour of Janim, who was on his way to Egypt 
from Syria. This was because Jarbash was an im- 
portant personage and minal-jins (‘ of The Race’), 
and was brother-in-law to many of the Khushda- 
shiya belonging to the Zahiriya and Ashrafiya 
groups. He therefore favoured Khushqadam, 
fainnahu min ghayr al-jins ya'nt kawnahu rimi 
al-jins (‘for he is not of The Race, that is to say, 
he is of the Rimi race’), since he would then be 
able to get rid of him at any moment.®* Jarbash, 
as appears from other sources, was a Circassian by 
race.*4 

Contemporary writers are particularly amazed 
by the degree of respect shown for a number of 
incompetent and frivolous Circassians, whose words 
were received by their fellow-Circassians—includ- 
ing the most prominent and highly-placed among 
them—as divine utterances. The best-known of 
them was al-Shaykh Sayf al-Din Lajin al-Jarkasi. 
Although he remained a simple trooper all his life, 
his fellow-Circassians wanted to elevate him to the 
sultanate in place of Faraj. We also know of the 
series of reforms he wanted to effect in the event 
of his becoming sultan. The historian’s comment 
on this is as follows: ‘That Lajin speaks such 
nonsense is no wonder; but what is a source of 
wonder is that the leading members of the khassi- 
kiya and army pay attention to him.’ ** Another 
man held in high esteem was Kasaw ibn ‘ Abdallah 
al-Zahiri, also a simple trooper and a prospective 
candidate for the sultanate.** Apart from these 





82 manhal, IV, fol. 4A, Il. 6-8. 

83 nujim, VII, p. 667, ll. 9-20. Janibak used all these 
arguments as a trick in order to establish Khushqadam 
on the throne; he succeeded only because his arguments 
seemed to be very convincing. 

54 daw’, III, p. 66, 1. 11. 

85 manhal, V, fol. 56A, ll. 22-23; nujim, VI, p. 155, 
ll. 3-17. Also ef. Poliak, REI, 1935, p. 244. Poliak’s 
definition of the gardnis and his description of their 
status in the Mamlik Kingdom are founded on error. 
We deal with the matter separately elsewhere. Criti- 
cisms, largely valid, of Poliak’s definition are given by 
Popper in his glossary to the hawddith under qirnds. 

86 manhal, V, fol. 45A. 
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there were others who gained the admiration of 
the Circassians for no apparent reason.§* The 
attitude of the Mamlik historians to the members 
of the Circassian race can be seen from a remark 
concerning one of the Circassian amirs: wa-‘indahu 
taysh al-shubibiya wa-khiffat al-jarakisa (‘he dis- 
plays the giddiness of youth and the frivolity of the 
Circassians ”) .°8 

One of the most characteristic features of the 
Circassian period is the practice of the sultans and 
amirs to bring over their relatives from their 
country of origin in numbers unprecedented in the 
earlier period. Although there is no lack of evi- 
dence that this practice was also followed in the 
Bahri period, it was on an incomparably smaller 
scale.*® The immigration of relatives reached par- 
ticularly large proportions from the middle of the 
fifteenth century onwards. The sources bearing on 
the period in question contain numerous references 
to relatives being brought over, sometimes singly, 
but usually in groups.°® This migration had a 
number of negative features, the most important of 
which was that the immigrants included a very 
large proportion of adults who could not be given 





87 manhal, II, fol. 129A, ll. 4-6; ibid., IV, fol. 4A, 11. 
6-8; nujim, VII, p. 262, ll. 12-14. 

88 manhal, IV, fol. 173B, ll. 2-3. 

8° Zetterstéen, p. 132, ll. 6-13; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 
110B, footnote; manhal, III, fol. 151A, li. 14-15; durar, 
III, p. 256, ll. 5-6, p. 258, ll. 10-11. 

°° Cf. e.g. nujiim, V, p. 326, ll. 14-16; ibid., VI, pp. 
149-150, p. 519, Il. 20-29, p. 571, Il. 5-9, p. 604, Il. 8-10, 
pp. 806-807; ibid., VII, p. 93, ll. 11-12, p. 308, 1. 4, p. 
465, ll. 5-6, p. 572, footnotes; hawddith, p. 38, 1. 11, p. 
55, ll. 11-13, p. 594, ll. 13-15, p. 730, ll. 10-13; manhkal, 
I, fol. 9A, ll. 2-5, fol. 126B, 11. 4-7, fol. 168A, ll. 14-17, 
fol. 175B, ll. 12-14, fol. 203A, ll. 1-2; ibid., II, fol. 234A, 
ll. 6-9; ibid., III, fol. 177B, ll. 1-6; ibid., VIII, fol. 
425A; tibr, p. 377, ll. 17-18; Ibn al-Furat, IX, p. 33, 
ll. 13-15, p. 278, ll. 23-24; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, p. 62, Il. 
20-22; Ibn Iyas, II, p. 64, ll. 13-15, p. 141, Il. 18-20, 
p-. 210, p. 226, ll. 3-4; ibid., III, p. 78, ll. 16-18, p. 153, 
ll. 7-9, 22-23, p. 172, ll. 7-8, p. 173, ll. 2-7, p. 184, 11. 
17-20, p. 244, 1. 6, p. 259, Il. 4-5, p. 281, Il. 16-17, p. 291, 
ll. 18-19, p. 364, ll. 14-15, p. 386, ll. 21-22; ibid., IV, 
p- 88, ll. 11-13, p. 129, Il. 11, 15, p. 156, Il. 12-13, p. 184, 
1, 1, p. 191, 1. 22, p. 216, 1. 17, p. 362, 1. 6, p. 433, 11. 
15-18, p. 535, 1. 10, p. 437, Il. 6-8, p. 445, 1. 20—p. 466, 
1. 2, p. 477, 1. 21; al-Ishaqi, akhbdr al-wwal, Cairo, 1315 
A. H., p. 124, ll. 21-24; daw’, II, p. 315, 1. 23; ibid., ITI, 
p. 28, p. 63, 1. 8, p. 284, Il. 17-18, p. 287, 1. 23; ibid., VI, 
p. 201, 1. 1, p. 219, ll. 2-4, p. 221, ll. 1-3, p. 271, 1. 1; 
ibid., X, p. 288, 1. 24; zubda, p. 121, ll. 2-4; see also 
Poliak, REI, p. 242, Note 4, also material collected by 
Poliak on this question, RET, 1935, p. 242, Notes 3, 4, 5. 
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— 
so effective a military training as the Mamliks 
who had been brought over at an early age. These 
older immigrants frequently obtained high posts 
as amirs, or at least as khdssikiya,®! without being 
slaves and without undergoing training in the 
military schools. Indeed, it would be no exaggera- 
tion to call the second half of the Circassian period 
‘the period of rule by brothers-in-law and rela- 
tives.’ It is, for instance, related that Aynal sat 
securely on the throne because all the amirs were 
his brothers-in-law.®* Under Qa’itbay the rule of 
relatives reached its climax.®* But even in the 
reign of al-Ghawri there was no lack of instances 
where relatives occupied high posts.** Magqrizi 
complains bitterly that, whereas in the past only 
young Mamliks had been brought over, the Mam- 
laks in his own day had formerly been sailors, 
furnace-tenders and drawers of water in their coun- 
tries of origin.® 

The decline of the Mamlik Kingdom was the 
result of a variety of causes,—political, military 
and economic. We deal with the nature of these 
causes elsewhere. Even if the Circassians had not 
become the dominant race during the second half 
of the Mamlik period, the cumulative effect of 
these causes would finally have led to the disrup- 
tion of the Mamlik Kingdom. It is, however, 
undeniable that the Circassians appreciably has- 
tened this process. The later Mamlik historians 
paint the early Mamlik period in exceedingly 
bright colors, while their account of the later 
period is decidedly somber. Although the account 
of the later period is to a great extent exaggerated, 
it is basically true. Ibn Taghri Birdi’s claim that 
Barqiiq ‘turned the affairs of the realm upside- 
down, he and his successors to this day,’ contains 
a great deal of truth, and is only one of many 
examples of that historian’s profound insight into 
the character of the Mamlik régime. To translate 





*1 nujiim, VI, p. 604, ll. 8-10; hawddith, p. 730, ll. 10- 
13; manhal, I, fol. 9A, ll. 2-5; ibid., II, fol. 175B, I. 
12-14; ibid., VIII, fol. 425A; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 624, 
ll. 20-22; see references in the following notes. 

®2 Ibn Tyas, II, p. 64, ll. 13-15. 

*8Tbn Iyas, II, p. 210, p. 226, ll. 3-4; ibid., III, p. 78, 
ll. 16-18, p. 153, ll. 7-9, 22-23, p. 172, ll. 7-8, p. 173, Il. 
2-6, p. 184, ll. 17-20, p. 244, 1. 6, p. 259, Il. 4-5, p. 281, 
ll. 16-17, p. 291, ll. 18-19, p. 364, 1. 14-15, and in many 
other places. 

** Ibn Iyas, IV, p. 129, 1. 11, p. 156, Il. 12-13, p. 184, 
1. 1, p. 191, 1. 22, p. 216, 1. 17, et passim. 

5 khitat, II, pp. 213-214. 
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Ibn Taghri Birdi’s judgment into more scientific 
language, one might say that the Circassians struck 
a severe blow at several of the main supports on 
which the military system of servitude in Islam 
was founded. From the establishment of the first 
Mamlik companies in the ninth century in the 
Abbasid Caliphate down to the decline of the 
system of servitude under Ottoman rule, several 
fundamental principles were in operation : 


(a) A protracted period of training for the 
Mamliks in the military school from boyhood. 
This training formed the character of the Mam- 
liks and determined their outlook for the rest of 
their life. 

(b) Blind obedience by the Mamluk to his over- 
lord, and unwavering loyalty to his companions in 
servitude. 


(c) The importance attached to ability as the 
chief criterion of promotion. 


(d) A very slow rate of promotion. 


(e) The unusual degree of importance attached 
to senior Mamliks as contrasted with younger 
ones. 


Even at the most flourishing period of the Mam- 
lik Kingdom, these principles were not elaborated 
to the degree of perfection witnessed under Otto- 
man rule. Nevertheless, they remained the back- 
bone of the system of military servitude in the 
Circassian period as well. But at the same time 
there is no doubt that they received considerable 
modification at the hands of the Circassians in 
contrast to the earlier period. It is not our inten- 
tion here to furnish a full account of the manner 
in which the foundations of the Mamlik system of 
servitude were weakened during the Circassian 
period. We should, however, like to review in brief 
certain aspects of that process. The military school 
was adversely affected in two ways: the period of 
study was considerably curtailed as compared with 
the early Mamlik period ; °* and, as we have seen, 
a large proportion of adults—relatives of the Cir- 
cassian amirs—were admitted to the Mamlik corps 
without passing through the school at all. This 
practice was completely at variance with the prin- 
ciples underlying the system of military servitude. 
If it had become the universal practice for Mam- 
liks to arrive in Egypt as adults and no longer to 


_ 


**nujiim, VI, p. 509, Il. 15-19. 
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pass through the crucible of the military school, 
where they were turned from infidels into Mus- 
lims, from boys into grown men, from raw recruits 
into full-fledged troopers, and from slaves into 
free men, the result would have been to deprive the 
Mamluk army of its very lifeblood. (Nevertheless, 
the majority of the Mamliks in the late Circassian 
period did pass through the school, but their 
training was extremely perfunctory in comparison 
with earlier times.) Presumably there was not a 
total absence of nepotism, rapid promotions and 
racial favoritism in the earlier period; but these 
practices certainly had not assumed the vast pro- 
portion they did in Circassian times. 

One of the main reasons for the amazing sta- 
bility and compactness of the Ottoman slave family 
(down to the end of Suleiman the Magnificent’s 
reign) *? was the fact that in the Ottoman State 
the sultanate was hereditary within the reigning 
family, and often passed from father to son. Thus 
the allegiance of the slaves was transferred from 
one sultan to his successor. With the Mamliks, 
however, the legitimacy of kingship had become 
weakened already in Bahri times. Even during 
the rule of the house of Qalain, which lasted 
longer than any other Mamlik dynasty, Muham- 
mad b. Qalaim was on two occasions forced to 
vacate the throne to make way for powerful Mam- 
lik amirs. During the Circassian period the prin- 
ciple of heredity was altogether abandoned (see 
above), so that it was impossible for the Mamliks 
of one sultan to transfer their allegiance to his 
successor. At this time in particular, the Mamliiks 
purchased and liberated by the reigning sultan (al- 
mushtarawat, al-ajlab, al-julbin; see note 22) 
formed the entire basis of his rule, and were the 
sole support on which he leaned in opposing the 
other groups of royal Mamliks,®* and especially 
the Mamliks of his predecessor. The sultan and 
his mushtarawat formed a sort of vicious circle. 
They enjoyed pre-eminence only as long as he 
reigned; and he could retain his power only as 
long as he based his rule on his Mamlaks, Each 





°7 The causes of its decline after the reign of Suleiman 
have been dealt with in detail by A. H. Lybyer, The 
Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, Harvard University Press, 
1913. Lybyer gives in this book a most illuminating 
description of the foundations on which the military 
slave system was based, both in the Ottoman Empire and 
in Islam in general. 

°8 For the structure of the Mamlik army see Note 22. 
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sultan, on ascending the throne, tried to clear the 
way for his mushtarawat to seize power, and sought 
to increase their number as rapidly as possible. 
The accession of a new sultan was frequently ac- 
companied by brutal purges on a vast scale, and 
especially by the relentless persecution of his pre- 
decessor’s Mamliks. In other words, he would try 
to eliminate the Mamliks who had only just before 
been the mushtarawdt, and thus had been the rul- 
ing element in the state. In order to destroy the 
immense power they had concentrated in their 
hands, and to weaken their opposition as a united 
and organized body, the sultan was not content 
merely to remove them from their dominant posi- 
tion. In addition he would employ far more 
stringent measures, throwing some of them (mainly 
the leaders) into gaol or exiling them to remote 
parts of the kingdom, and transferring others to 
the service of the amirs, which was considered as a 
great degradation. 

This practice was a feature of Mamlik rule 
from its earliest days; but in the Bahri period it 
was carried out in a far milder fashion than under 
the Circassians. For in the Bahri period the prin- 
ciple of hereditary succession had not altogether 
been abandoned, and the sultan’s son could not 
regard his father’s Mamliiks as complete strangers. 
Similarly, the father’s Mamliks could not regard 
his son as a completely strange sultan. 

Opposed to the mushtarawat were the Mamliks 
of the preceding sultans (al-qardnisa, al-qaranis). 
Unlike the mushtarawat, who were a homogeneous 
body, the garanis, of their very nature, could not 
be a compact group; for they were composed of 
heterogeneous, and frequently mutually antagonis- 
tic, elements owing allegiance to different ex- 
sultans and drawn together solely by their com- 
mon hatred of the younger mushtarawat, who 
sought to dominate them. Thus the Mamliks of 
ex-sultan A could not forget that the Mamliks of 
ex-sultan B had ousted them from their former po- 
sition as mushtarawdt; and the Mamliks of ex- 
sultan C were hostile to those of ex-sultan B for the 
same reason ; and so on. The possibilities of fomen- 
ting discord among the gardnis were particularly 
extensive during the Circassian period, partly for 
the reason that the short reigns of the Circassian 
sultans resulted in the formation of many such 
groups. Thus plentiful opportunities were pro- 
vided for creating various combinations and align- 
ments. The Mamlik histories are full of descrip- 


tions of the formation and subsequent disruption 
of temporary alliances among the gardnis. These 
alliances were mostly of a very casual nature, and 
the stability of the sultan’s rule depended largely 
upon his ability to exploit the differences among 
the various groups of Mamliks in his own interest, 

As long as the Mamlik Kingdom was wealthy 
and powerful, and its army well-trained, disciplined 
and controlled by an iron hand, the feeling of 
comradeship between the slave and liberated Mam- 
liks of the same overlord (khushddshiya) was a 
positive factor. There was a restrained competi- 
tive feeling, an esprit de corps, among the various 
military formations, which was useful in keeping 
the army up to the mark and preventing it from 
growing stale. When, however, the Mamluk King- 
dom began to decline under the Circassians, and 
discipline was relaxed and the egoistic passions of 
the different formations were permitted to break 
out unchecked, the spirit of comradeship proved 
harmful to the army and was one of the causes 
of its disintegration. The way was opened to com- 
plete domination by the mushtarawat of the other 
military groups, accompanied by unlimited extor- 
tion and oppression. It was also made possible for 
the soldiers to occupy themselves constantly with 
political affairs, to the neglect of their military 
duties. Matters reached such a pass that the sultan 
would send the garanis—the members of the 
veteran formations—on military expeditions, so as 
to spare his own mushtarawat,°® whose military 
training was of a very low order and who were not 
moved by a martial spirit. According to Ibn 
Taghri Birdi, a hundred Mamliks of the gardanis 
were capable of putting to flight more than a 
thousand julbin. But if they did not show much 
prowess in the field, they exhibited an amazing 
aptitude for political intrigue, overcoming and 
suppressing the weaker military formations, and 
indulging in acts of wanton lawlessness. Signs of 
the weakening of discipline had been manifested at 
the beginning of the Circassian period, and there 
had even been sporadic manifestations during 
Bahri times; but from the beginning of the second 
half of the ninth century A.H. all barriers were 
broken down. The historians point to Aynil’s 





°° This subject is dealt with at length in the chapter 
entitled, ‘The Army on the March,’ in our work on the 


Mamltk army. 
100 nujiim, VI, p. 641, ll. 2-5. See also the corrigenda 


on p. LXXII of the volume in question. 
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reign as the time when all restrictions on the wild 
behavior of the julbdén were swept aside. Describ- 
ing the year 858 A. Hu. Ibn Taghri Birdi writes: 
‘This is the first appearance of the al-Ashraf 
(Aynal) Mamliks; and what follows is still more 
terrible.’ *° From the middle of the ninth century 
A. H. the Mamluk chronicles bear the impress of 
the reign of terror of the julbén, who completely 
dominated all the other groups of slaves and, in 
fact, all aspects of life in the Mamlik Kingdom. 
This subject, indeed, engrosses the attention of the 
chroniclers during the last 70 years of the Mamlik 
régime.?°? 

The incessant conflict between the various groups 
of royal Mamluks during the Circassian period was 


1% nujuim, VII, p. 452, ll. 6-7. 

102 The conclusions given here in brief concerning the 
adverse effect of the Circassians upon the foundations 
of the Mamluk system of servitude, the relations between 
the various Mamlik formations, ete., are based on 
material compiled in the chapter entitled ‘ The Structure 
of the Mamlik Army’ in our work on the Mamluk army. 
Notes 96 and 98-101 give only some of the more 
important references. 
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largely favored by the fact that, from the time of 
Timir Lang, on the threshold of the 15th century, 
down to the war of Dabiq at the beginning of the 
16th, the Mamliiks did not engage in a single 
large-scale war. A serious menace of external ag- 
gression, such as the Mongol threat during the 
second half of the 13th century, would either have 
led to the cohesion of the Mamlik slave family or 
to the disruption of the kingdom (as actually hap- 
pened in 922 A.u.). The absence of any such 
threat during the greatest part of the Circassian 
period promoted the process of disintegration and 
increased the differences among the Mamliks. 
Continued pressure on the Ottoman slave régime, 
which was constantly engaged in fighting difficult, 
protracted, and bloody wars—firearms were largely 
employed in them—was without doubt one of the 
reasons for its effectiveness, cohesion, and suprema- 
cy. But the similarities and dissimilarities between 
the Ottoman and Mamlik slave systems, which 
form one of the most important aspects of the 
history of Islam in the late Middle Ages, calls for 
separate treatment. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Foreign Music at the Court of Sui Wén-ti 


Wén-ti, the first emperor of the house of Sui 
(581-604 a. p.), with his capital at Ch‘ang-an, had 
not only a large orchestra of domestic musicians 
playing such instruments as bells, drums, wooden 
boxes, ch‘in (psalteries), flutes (both vertical and 
horizontal), lutes, zithers, harps, guitars, musical 
stones, hand organs, whistles, and ocarinas, but 
also several groups which played foreign music. 
The key passage occurs in the Sui history (Sui 
shu, ed. of 1739, 15. 29b) and runs as follows: 


In the early years of the K‘at-huang period 
(581-600) there were established seven musical 
groups (playing) : court music, ch“ing-shang,' Ko- 
kuli (southern Manchuria and northern Korea), 
Indian, Parthian, and Kucha music, and wén- 
k‘ang;* also miscellaneous varieties: music of 
Kashgar, Phnom (southern Cambodia and Cochin- 
china), Sogdiana, Pekche (western Korea), T‘u- 
chiieh (Turks), Silla (eastern Korea), and the 
State of T“ui*. 

Our curiosity was aroused as to the last. No such 
state appears in any other listing of the kingdoms 
associated with China before or after 600 A. p. The 
Po-na edition (1930-1937) of the Sui history, 
which is based on the copy published in the years 
1297-1307, and subsequent editions with two ex- 
ceptions in seven checked * agree on these char- 
acters. At least two modern Chinese historians, 





? Songs originating under the Han and Wei. Sui shu 
15. 30b. 

* Ritualistic types, according to the Sui shu 15. 33b. 

Sa. Po-na pén. 

a. Po-na pén. 

b. Erh-shih-i shih, Ming pei chien, 1598. 

ce. Shih-chi shih, Chi ku ko, edited by Mao Chin 
(1598-1659). 

d. Erh-shih-ssi shih, 1739. The editions of the 
T‘ung-wén shu-chii (1894) and Chu chien chai 
(1902) are lithographic reproductions of this. 

e. Erh-shih-ssii shih, published jointly by five pro- 
vinces in the Yangtze Valley (Wu-shéng kuan 
shu-chii) in 1869-1878. The Sui history was 
the work of the Huai-nan shu-chii in 1871. 

f. Erh-shih-ssti shih, published by the Major Broth- 
ers at the same time as the T“u-shu chi-ch‘éng, 
and therefore sometimes known as the 7%u-shu 
chi-ch‘éng edition, 1885-1888. 

g. Erh-shih-wu shih, K‘ai-ming shu-tien, 1934-1935. 
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Téng Chih-ch‘éng * and Ch‘én Yin-ko,° quote this 
passage exactly, without comment. The K‘ang-hsi 
dictionary, under ¢“ut, gives no assistance. 

We therefore turned to parallel passages in the 
Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (compiled by Ma Tuan-lin, 
chii-jen of 1273, and published originally in 1319), 
146. 1,° and the Ku-chin T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng (com- 
pleted 1725), XXIX, 10. 21b,7 and discovered that 
both follow the Sui shu account word for word 
down to the characters in question. They are given 
not as T“ui but as Wo” Kuo, Japan. As China and 
Japan had been in contact for several centuries, 
and as this is the expression used in the compila- 
tion of Mao Chin,® followed by Huai-nan, it 
is fair in our opinion to assume that Wo is correct, 
and that the editors of the two encyclopaedic works 
had before them better editions of the original 
history than most of those now in circulation ; and 
further, that some copyist blundered when the 
blocks of the Yiian edition of the Sut shu were cut. 
In other words, the music of the Japanese was 
represented at the Imperial court even before their 
first envoys to the house of Sui came in the year 
600. 

Now if one looks in Maurice Courant’s magis- 
terial study of Chinese and Korean music, Ency- 
clopédie de la musique et dictionnatre du conser- 
vatoire I (Paris 1921), p. 192, one will discover 
that in his translation of this passage he too 
recognized that the music of Japan was intended. 
He reached this conclusion by the great good for- 
tune of using one of the two editions extant in 





*Téng Chih-ch‘éng, Chung-hua erh-ch‘ien nien shih® 
(Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1934), chung, 19. 

5 Ch‘én Yin-ko, Sui Tang chih-tu yiian-yiian liieh-lun 
kao4 (published for the Academia Sinica by the Com- 
mercial Press, Chungking, 1944; Shanghai, 1946), 5. 87. 

* Edition of January-February 1749, or of 1902. 

7 Movable type edition of 1885-1888 or ts‘é 731. 59a in 
recent photolithic edition of the Chung-hua Book Co. 
Unhappily the T‘ai-p‘ing yii lan, compiled in 983 by Li 
Fang and others, in its section on music quotes only the 
first part of this passage. 

® Mao Chin does not state specifically that he made 
use of a Sung edition in his re-printing of the Sui his- 
tory, but in his general preface (p. 2a) he does remark 
that wherever appropriate he checked against a Sung 


copy. 
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which this passage is correctly transcribed: the 
Huai-nan edition of 1871. He also acknowledges 
in his bibliography (p. 210) that he made some 
use of both the Wén hsien tung k‘ao and T*u shu 
chi ch‘éng; thus there was no problem of textual 
criticism with which to deal. Nevertheless, he has 
the following unflattering comment to make of the 
latter : 


elle reproduit nombre de textes que je n’aurais pu consul- 
ter ailleurs; en raison des inadvertances qui s’y recon- 
trent, j’ai cependant recouru 4 d’autres éditions des 
mémes textes chaque fois que cela a été possible et utile. 


It might have been kinder to remark that, with 
all their faults, the encyclopaedic works are more 
to be relied on in certain instances than some edi- 


tions of the texts they have incorporated. It may 
also be asserted that the editions represented in 
the Po-na reproduction are not necessarily the best 
because they happen to be the oldest in existence. 
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From Arabic Books and Manuscripts II 


Kindiana 


The valuable majmi‘ah of the Bodleian Library, 
Ms. or. Marsh 663 = Uri 941, contains a number 
of treatises ascribed to al-Kindi. Joh. Uri, in his 
Catalogus, restricted himself to a brief reference 
to the name of the author. A. Nicoll, in his Cata- 
logue of the Arabic manuscripts of the Bodleian 
Library, p. 602, mentioned the titles of two of the 
treatises, and he was inaccurately referred to by G. 
Fliigel in connection with the treatise on the sun 
dial.* But beyond that, to my knowledge, those 
treatises have so far remained unnoticed. 

The manuscript was written by a certain Ibra- 
him b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali b. ‘Adnan, 
sibt ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al- ‘Aziz. He finished his work 
on Saturday, al-Muharram 19th, 640 / July 19th, 
1242. Earlier portions of the majmii‘ah were 
copied in Rajab 639 / January 1242 and Sa‘ban 
639 / February 1242 (pp. 47 and 114, respective- 
ly). No further information about the copyist is 
available. 

The treatises ascribed to al-Kindi are concerned 
with astrology, astronomical instruments, and mu- 
sic. Only one treatise is definitely attested by 


*Cf. G. Fliigel, Al-Kindi genannt ‘der Philosoph der 
Araber’ 26 (Leipzig, 1857. AKM 1, 2). A collection of 
Kindi treatises is said to be mentioned in P. Sbath, 
Al-Fihris 1.112-4 (Cairo, 1938), which is not available 
to me. 


bibliographical tradition. This fact, however, is 
neither an argument for the genuineness of that 
one treatise nor an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the others. There is no reason to assume 
that the Fihrist, the oldest source for our knowl- 
edge of the ancient Arabic literature, is in any way 
nearly complete in its bibliographical data. There- 
fore, if a title is not mentioned in it, this does not 
mean that the particular work did not yet exist at 
the time. Most of the later bibliographical sources, 
on the other hand, as far as their information is 
not based upon the Fihrist, quite often rely on re- 
search in contemporary libraries. They thus may 
have derived their additional information from the 
identical manuscripts which still are at our dis- 
posal, or from manuscripts: related to them. AlI- 
though in some cases, they may confirm the exist- 
ence of a certain work at an earlier dete than is 
indicated by our manuscript tradition, their value 
for judging the genuineness of a work is almost nil. 

In the part of the majmi‘ah which contains the 
Kindi treatises, the text of the manuscript is frag- 
mentary. A number of leaves are misplaced. Some 
anonymous fragmentary treatises concerned with 
astronomical problems and instruments, which are 
interspersed among the Kindi treatises may also 
claim—with or without justification—the author- 
ship of the philosopher. 
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a. Astrology 


In modern times, al-Kindi as an astrologer has 
found only occasional attention, although a good 
deal of his fame in medieval times was based on 
that side of his activities. A collection of the 
quite voluminous and scattered material would be 
a valuable contribution to cultural and literary his- 
tory. Excerpts from al-Kindi’s Treatise on the 
Times of Prayer (Risdélah magqsirah ‘ala awqat 
ad-du‘a’) are found in al-Birfiini’s Chronology." 

The Bodleian manuscript contains on pp. 196-7: 


A Treatise on the Places Where a Concealed 

Object, a Treasure or Something Else, is 

Thought to Be (Risdlah fi l-mawddi allati 

yuzann anna ad-dafin fiha min kanz aw 

gayrih). 

Inc.: Ida aradté an ta‘lama a-fi d-dari kanzun 
aw gayruhti min dafinin am la... . 


Exzpl.: .... fa-innahti ya‘ridu  bi-dalika 
a‘radun tamnatu minhu. Tamma I-kalamu 
wa-l-hamdu li-llahi Rabbi l-‘alamina katiran. 


The short work may be an excerpt from one of 
al-Kindi’s larger astrological works. Since, how- 
ever, the literature of this type is full of pseud- 
epigraphical material, the genuineness of the attri- 
bution of the treatise to al-Kindi cannot be taken 
for granted without further proof. 


b. Astronomy (Geometry) 
On pp. 190-5, we find: 


A Descriptive and Not Argumentative * Trea- 
tise on Figuring the Hours by means of Lines 
on a Dial which is Placed Vertically upon a 

Surface Parallel to the Horizon (Risdlah fi 

‘amal as-sa‘at fi safihah tunsab ‘ala sath 

muwazi li-l-ufug bi-l-hutit, habar min gayr 

burhan*). 

Inc.: Afhamaka léhu jami‘a |-hafiyat wa- 
as‘adaka bi-nayli l-haqqiyat. Fahimtu ma 
svalta min rasmi kayfiyatr san‘ati dlatin 
yudraku biha s-sa‘atu sathuha muwazin 


1 Ms. or. Istanbul ‘Umimi 4667, p. 346 f. This passage, 
incidentally, contains a last, absolutely certain argument 
for the fact that the Chronology was composed in 1310 
Sel. = 998-9. This date is there mentioned in connection 
with a constellation which obviously is going to take 
place in the near future. 

? These words were distorted in all the bibliographical 
works to hayr min gayr-hé ‘ better than others.’ 


li-sathi I-ufugi bi-l-hutiti habaran min 
gayri burhaénin li-ma ra’ayta fi r-risdlati 
llatt rasamtu fi dalika bi-l-burhani min-a- 
s-sia@bati(!) ila ‘alé l-murtadin, wa-ma 
ahbabtu (sic ms.) min tashili san‘ati délika 
‘ala s-sani‘in (ms.: d-dai‘in), alladina la 
min dalika gadra mé@ ra’aytuhi ‘ala sabili 
iradatika fa-kun bihi sa‘idan. 

Expl.: .... fa-hada fi-mé sa’alta kifayatun 
kafaka Udhu muhimmati l-umir wa-waqaka 
kulla mahdir. Tammat-i-r-risdlatu wa-l- 
hamdu li-llahi Rabbi 1-alamina katiran 
dwviman fa-huwa lahi ahlun. 


This treatise is mentioned in the Fihrist * and 
the bibliographical sources depending on it. 

Page 205 of the majmi‘ah, which appears to be 
continued on pp. 244-7, contains a treatise on the 
use of the general astrolabe (‘Amal as-safihah al- 
jami‘ah). Some of the intervening folios may also 
belong to the same treatise. It is here mentioned, 
because Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah * mentions as an astro- 
nomical work of al-Kindi a Risdlah fi l-amal bi-I- 
alah al-musammdéh al-jémi‘ah, which might be 
identical with the treatise of the Bodleian manu- 
script. The other bibliographical works do not 
know this title among the works of al-Kindi. 


ec. Music 


As in other fields of learning, al-Kindi also is 
the first author in the field of musicology whose 
achievements are known to us. The Pythagorean 
speculations about the relationship of music and 
human character and emotions especially interested 
him. According to al-Kindi, ‘ Orpheus, the com- 
poser of tunes, said: Kings let me come to their 
gatherings, so that they may have pleasure and 
enjoyment through me. However, the enjoyment 
and pleasure are mine, because I am able to trans- 
form their ethical disposition from anger to con- 
tentment, from grief to joy, from aversion to kind- 
ness, from surliness to affability, from stinginess 
to generosity, and from cowardice to bravery.’® 
The Kindi treatise in the Bodleian manuscript also 
is very much concerned with the relationship of 
music and ethics. 





$361, _, (Cairo, 1348/1929-30). 

#1,.211,, Miiller (Kénigsberg-Cairo, 1882-4). 

5‘Abdallah b, al-Fadl al-Labmi, Wésitat al-ddab, Ms. 
Paris ar. 6493, fol. 273a. 
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The majmii‘ah contains on pp. 226-38 and 203-4: 


The Book of the (Instruments) which Cause 

Sounds by means of Strings, from Those with 

One String to Those with Ten (Kitab al- 

musawwitat al-watariyah min dat al-watar 

al-wahid ilé dat al-‘asarah al-awtar). 

Inc.: Al-magdélatu 1-ala fi dikri 1-dlati as- 
sawtiyati wa-s@iri a‘dadi l-awtart. 
Atala llihu muddata atwamika wa-jaddada 
ayyamaka mahbiran fi zilliha wa-masriran 
fi kinnihd. Fahimtu ma sa’alta ayyadaka 
lldhu min rasmi qawlin wajizin fi tidahi 
l-‘illati ft l-musawwitati l-mutribati wa- 
kamiyati awtariha lati tusaddu ‘alayha 
wa-kayfiyati tartibiha wa-asnaéfi 1-iqd'ats 
wa-azmani n-nagarati wa-ma yalzamu l- 


The text is incomplete at the end. The work is 
stated to have been composed of five fasl. The 
actual subdivisions are called magdlah. The pre- 
served text breaks off in the third magdlah. It is 
not only incomplete but obviously copied from a 
defective original. Some sentences are not in the 
place where one would expect them. In the de- 
scription of the instrument with eight strings, 
reference is made to the Psalms in a way which 
would necessitate a quotation (from either Ps. 
6:1 or 12:1), which, however, is not found in the 
manuscript. The description of the instruments 
stops with that of eight strings, and the second 
magdlah follows without any mention of instru- 
ments of nine or ten strings. The execution of the 
second magdlah seems to differ from what in the 
beginning is announced as its contents. Above all, 
the first few lines of the misplaced pp. 203-4 follow 
upon the end of the preserved text (p. 238), either 
immediately, or, perhaps, with a few lines missing. 
Then, however, we find a discussion of the instru- 
ment with ten strings which clearly belongs to the 
first magdlah. This discussion is followed by ex- 
amples of verses used with the different rhythms. 
These verses may originally have belonged to the 
discussion of the instrument with eight strings, un- 
less they refer to a context of which no trace is 
left in the Bodleian manuscript. 

The contents of the mutilated work, as far as it 
is preserved, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Present-day musicians are not aware of the rea- 
son why the string instruments have such-and-such 
a number of strings and why they cause such-and- 
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such emotions. Music, together with arithmetic, 
geometry, and astrology, belongs to the inter- 
mediate sciences, the lower ones being physics, and 
the higher ones metaphysics. Theory (‘ilm) pre- 
cedes practice (‘amal). That is why the practicing 
musician must know the reasons underlying his 
science. 

String instruments are the creation of thinking 
individuals. They were created as intermediaries 
between the soul on the one hand, and the four 
elements and fifth nature (the sphere)® on the 
other. The effect of the various sounds upon animals 
and human beings is different. Most people do not 
know the reason, but the ‘ outstanding philosopher- 
musician,’ like a good physician, must know the 
reason for his particular actions. 

The different number of strings was conditioned 
by the realization of the occurrence of certain 
mutually corresponding phenomena in groups of a 
particular number. Instances are given for each 
number in great detail. The Indians realized the 
importance of the number one and invented an 
instrument with one string, called Kankanah.? The 
Hurasanians invented an instrument with two 
strings; the Rfiim, one with three. The Rim again 
are mentioned in connection with the instrument 
with four strings, the lute. This instrument, to- 
gether with other musical things, is also said to 
have been invented or perfected by a young Per- 
sian, by the name of Flhwd,® in the time of 
Anosarwan. The instrument of five strings is not 
credited by the author to any particular nation or 
individual. No details are given in connection with 
instruments of six or seven strings, because very 
few people use them. The lengthy discussion of the 
instrument with eight strings (cf. also above) in- 
cludes an exposition of the elements of prosody and 
of musical rhythms. 

The second magdlah refers to the necessity of an 


® Al-Kindi is credited with a Treatise on the Fact that 
the Nature of the Sphere is Different from the Natures 
of the Four Elements and That it is a Fifth Nature 
(Fihrist 361, ,, Cairo and depending works). 

™This is the spelling of the word in the Bodleian 
manuscript. Cf. F. Rosenthal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as- 
Sarabsit 104 (New Haven, 1943. American Oriental 
Series 26). 

8 Cf. Th. Néldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos (Engl. 
transl. by L. Bogdanov, in The Journal of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute 6.64, fn. 1, Bombay, 1925); J. 
Pedersen, Digtere som Hof-diplomater, in (st og Vest, 
Afh. tilegnede Professor Dr. Phil. Arthur Christensen 75 
(Copenhagen, 1945). 
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occupation with the beauty of the melody, the 
lightness of the fingers, the arrangement of the 
strings, and the meters of poetry but then goes 
on to discuss the deductions which can be made 
from the melody as to the temperament of the 
musician ; the composition of tunes and their rela- 
tionship to the different emotions which they 
evoke ; the relationship of the age of the musician 
and the season of the year to the hour favorable 
for singing; the relationship of the different musi- 
cal rhythms to the different kinds of verses; and 
the musical importance of the different hours of 
the day and the climate of a country. 

The third magqélah discusses the relationship of 
the four strings (zir, matnaé, matlat, and bamm) 
to such different things as the celestial sphere, the 
days of the month, the stars, the seasons of the 
year, the colors, the elements, the bodily humors, 
etc.;° further, the emotional, moral, and physical 
effects of each one of the four strings,?° as well 
as of the combined use of groups of two of them. 

The discussion of the instrument of ten strings, 
on pp. 203-4, contains a quotation from Ps. 32: 1-4, 
according to the numeration of the Greek Bible.” 
As a specimen of an early translation of the Psalms, 
this quotation is of some interest : ** 


‘He said in the thirty-second Psalm: Give praise, 
O Ye Pious, because it behoves the godly '* to give 
praise. And thank Him with the flute, with the 
psaltery of ?* ten strings. Praise Him with a new 


®° Cf. the table of H. G. Farmer, Sa‘adyah Gaon on the 
Influence of Music 9 (London, 1943). There are a few 
divergences, especially with regard to matlat and bamm. 

*°This passage corresponds almost literally to the 
Kindi passage published by Farmer, op. cit. 20. 

Ps, 33: 1-4 of the Hebrew text. 

12 Wa-qdla fi l-mizméri t-tdni wa-t-taldtina: sabbihd 
ayyuhad l-abrdru fa-inna li-l-bérrina (ms.: al-béri’a) 
yahiqqu t-tasbihu, wa-skurthu bi-n-néyi bi-qitdratin (a) 
dat (ms.: bi-ibérati Déawiida) ‘asarati awtdrin, sabbihihu 
tasbihatan [wa-] jadidatan wa-‘uztfan bi-s-sawti al-ha- 
sant, li-anna lafza Rabbi l-‘dlamina lafzun mustaqimun— 
yuridu bi-l-mustaqgimi l-iqd‘a l-mawztina. 

18The correction of the text is indicated by the 
biblical text. The copyist might have understood his 
text to mean that ‘the Creator deserves praise.’ Such a 
translation, however, is grammatically hardly possible. 

1*The text of the manuscript might mean: ‘ With the 
flute (or should we read here a transcription of the word 


song of praise, and with string music of beautiful 
sound, because the word of the Lord is a straight 
word—by “straight” he means the measured 
rhythm.’ 


The quotation is characterized by the facts that 
it is quite free’® and shortened and that it is 
provided with some interpretational comment. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that it was not derived 
directly from one of the early translations of the 
Psalms.'® Al-Kindi may have received it by word 
of mouth from one of the Christian scholars in the 
‘Iraq, who, in turn, may have quoted to al-Kindi 
his own translation (from the Syriac), or may have 
used an existent Arabic translation. 

The interest of the quotation is, of course, con- 
ditioned in a large measure by the fact that it 
occurs in a work by al-Kindi. There has so far 
been no reason to doubt al-Kindi’s authorship of 
the work, and there are some indications definitely 
in favor of it. It is hoped, however, that some 
Arabic musicologist will give his attention to the 
work and make sure whether a close scrutiny of the 
work may, or may not cast doubt upon al-Kindi’s 
authorship. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


nébel ??), according to the interpretation of David mean- 
ing “ten strings.”’ This however, is certainly incorrect. 
It may be noted that ‘flute’ appears to render the 
nébel of the Hebrew text rather than kinnér, although 
the Peshitta translated nébel by qgitérd. It still remains 
difficult to explain how the wind instrument gets in here. 

Is the word ‘tid somehow concealed in Daéwitid? 

18 Other early translations, such as those in at-Tabari’s 
Kitab ad-din wa-d-dawlah, also are free, cf. A. Baum- 
stark, in Oriens Christianus 31.55 (1934). On _ the 
other hand, the Isaiah quotation, 44: 28-45: 3, which Aba 
1-Fida’ derived from the history of Aba ‘is& b. al-Munaj- 
jim, is very literal, though it may have been retouched 
(Historia Anteislamica 76 Fleischer, Leipzig, 1831). Cf. 
also the quotation from the Psalms in al-Ya‘qibi, Ta’rib 
1.40f. (Najaf, 1358). 

16 For the divergences of the above text from other 
Arabic translations of the Psalms, cf. P. de Lagarde, 
Psalterium Iob Proverbia Arabice 46f. (Gé6ttingen, 
1876). It should be noted that Sa‘adyah’s translation 
has a text which differs more from al-Kindi than what 
we find in Lagarde, cf. S. Lehmann, Saadia Al-fajjumi’s 
arabische Psalmeniibersetzung und Commentar, Psalm 
21-41, p. XV (Berlin, 1901). 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Les états hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie. 
By Grorces Capés. Pp. xi-+ 466, 7 tables 


and maps. Paris: E. pe Boccarp, 1948. 


(Histoire du monde, t. VIII?.) 


This book is the second edition of the Histoire 
ancienne des états hindouisés d’Extréme-Orient 
(Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi 1944). It 
is brought up to date, for Coedés, who was isolated 
in Indochina during the war, learned only after- 
wards about the research done in India and 
Europe; more important, he used the results of 
epigraphical, sinological and archaeological work 
carried on since 1944 in Indochina. 

There is no need to introduce the author ; he has 
done more than anybody else to broaden and 
deepen our knowledge of Siam and Cambodia. His 
name will be remembered as long as men write 
and read history, for by a brilliant combination 
and interpretation of scattered records, he had 
lifted from oblivion a mighty kingdom that for 
more than five hundred years had controlled the 
traffic between west and east, and amassed fabu- 
lous power and wealth: the thalassocracy of 
Crivijaya. 

Coedés takes Indochina and Indonesia as 2 
whole ; instead of telling the history of each coun- 
try separately from beginning to end, he proceeds 
by periods. This method has great advantages: it 
eliminates repetitions; it brings home the corre- 
lation of the several states ; it discloses the increase 
and diminution of their political power as de- 
pendent on the waning or waxing of Chinese 
influence ; it finally reveals a certain rhythm in the 
rise, flourishing, and decline of these states. 

Coedés divided the material into 14 chapters; 
to give an idea about the scope of the book, I quote 
their headlines : 


I. Le pays et les habitants. 

II. L’hindouisation. 

III. Les premiers royaumes hindous (des ori- 
gines au milieu du IV¢ siécle). 

IV. La seconde hindouisation de l’Indochine 
et de l’Insulinde (du milieu du IV® au milieu du 
VI° siécle). 
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V. Le démembrement du Fou-nan (du milieu 
du VIe a la fin du VII siécle). 

VI. L’essor de Crivijaya, la sécession au Cam- 
bodge et l’apparation des Cailendras 4 Java (de 
la fin du VII¢ au debut du IX¢ siécle). 

VII. Fondation de la royauté angkorienne. Les 
Cailendras 4 Sumatra (trois premiers quarts du 
IX¢ siécle). 

VIII. Epanouissement de la royauté angko- 
rienne et de Crivijaya (de la fin du IX® au debut 
du XIe siécle). 

IX. Trois grands rois: Siryavarman I au Cam- 
bodge, Airlanga 4 Java, Andratha en Birmanie 
trois premiers quarts du XI° siécle). 

X. La dynastie angkorienne de Mahidharapura, 
la dynastie birmane de Pagan et le royaume ja- 
vanais de Kadiri (fin du XI* et trois premiers 
quarts du XIIe siécle). 

XI. L’apogée du Cambodge, l’introduction en 
Birmanie du bouddhisme singhalais, et le royaume 
javanais de Singhasari (dernier quart du XII¢ et 
deux premiers tiers du XIII° siécle). 

XII. Les répercussions des conquétes mongoles 
(dernier tiers du XIIIé siécle). 

XIII. Le déclin des royaumes hindous dans la 
premiére moitié du XIV¢ siécle. 

XIV. La fin des royaumes hindous: du milieu 
du XIV® siécle 4 la prise de Malacca par les 
Portugais (1511). 

Each chapter is subdivided into four to eight 
sections that deal with the main political units. 
The history of Cambodia is treated in a more 
detailed manner than the rest; deliberately, for 
Champa and Java have got their historians in G. 
Maspero and N. J. Krom, while Cambodia still 
lacks hers. The text is extensively annotated; 
Coedés’ familiarity with the work done in the 
various fields is really stupendous. There is a bril- 
liant final chapter ‘ Conclusions,’ and no less than 
five indices. The ‘ Avant-propos sur les syn- 
chronismes chinois ’ that opens the book, obviously 
was written by someone else who remained anony- 
mous; it is excellent. 

We were in serious want of a work like this, and 
Coedés deserves the gratitude of all who are inter- 
ested in the history of what is now sometimes 
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called Greater India. The range in time and space 
that had to be dealt with was enormous; and no 
one knows better than Coedés himself about the 
gaps that future discoveries may fill, and details 
that may be altered by future investigations. Such 
a detail is the relation of Crivijaya and the 
Cailendra dynasty. I would not have brought up 
the question, had not Coedés drawn attention to it 
by referring to an article by F. H. van Naerssen, 
in the Additions. This article, The Cailendra 
Interregnum, appeared in India Antiqua, Leyden 
1947, evidently too late to be taken into account 
when Coedés wrote the pertinent sections of his 
book. He probably would have given up his theory 
of a Javanese origin of the Cailendras, had he been 
able to do so. 

In epigraphical records, the Cailendras appear 
under this name alone but four times: in the 
inscriptions of Kalasan (778 a.D.), and Kelurak 
(782 a.D.), both from Central Java, of Ligor 
(Malay Peninsula), and on the Nalanda copper 
plaque (ca. 850-860 a.p.). As rulers of Crivijaya 
they figure only in the so-called Great Charter of 
Leyden (1006 A. D.). On the stone from Ligor, the 
obverse mentions a king of Crivijaya, in 775 A. D.; 
the reverse inscription, unfinished and added a 
little later, a Cailendra king. The epitheta ‘ orna- 
ment of the Cailendra dynasty ’ (Kalasan, Kelurak, 
Nalanda) and ‘killer of enemy heroes’ (Kelurak, 
Ligor B, Nalanda) make it highly probable that 
the Cailendra of these inscriptions was one and 
the same person. His name is given in Kelurak: 
Dharanindra. In Kalasan another name is re- 
corded: Panangkaran. The name of Panagkaran 
appears again in an inscription from Kedu (Cen- 
tral Java, 907 A. p.), in a list of rulers belonging 
to the Matarim dynasty ; this list begins with San- 
jaya of whom an inscription from Changal (Cen- 


tral Java), and dated 732 a.D., is known. Coedés 
identifies Panagkaran with Dharanindra, taking 
Dharanindra for the nom de sacre of Panagkaran 
(155, 158); he writes: ‘ Dans l'état actuel de la 
documentation, c’est Java qui apparait comme le 
pays d’origine des Cailendras, ou du moins celui 
ou ils manifestérent pour la premiére fois leur 
existence’? (159). 

Only the second part of this sentence is right, 
for the identification of Panagkaran and Dha- 
ranindra cannot be maintained. In his new analy- 
sis of the Kalasan inscription, van Naerssen shows 
that it records the transactions of two parties: 
‘1. The Cailendra prince with his Hindu gurus, 
and 2. the Javanese prince and the Javanese 
* desa”’-heads’ (1. c. 250). The Javanese prince is 
Panangkaran, and he obviously is dependent on the 
Cailendra whose wishes he has to fulfil, namely 
the building of a temple for Tara. The Cailendra 
most probably is the Cailendra of the Kelurak 
inscription, i.e. Dharanindra; he is the overlord 
of Panangkaran, a native prince of a dynasty that 
started with Sanjaya. Dharanindra not only im- 
posed his rule, but also his religion on conquered 
territory ; for wherever one gets hold of them, the 
Cailendras were as fervently Buddhist as the Ma- 
taram princes were Caiva. This re-examination of 
the Kalasan inscription is really a masterpiece that 
solves many difficulties and clears the history of 
Central Java for about a hundred years. 

One of its results is that it makes the equation 
Panangkaran = Dharanindra untenable. The rele- 
vant paragraphs of Coedés’ book (154 ff., 158, 160, 
184) ought to be corrected accordingly. But such 
details must not let one lose sight of the whole; 
and that calls for profound admiration. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Quellen zur Rechtsgeschichte der T‘ang-Zeit. By 
Kart Bineer. Pp. xv-+ 311. (Monumente 
Serica Monograph Series, Monograph IX.) 
Peiping: THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 1946. 

The main body of this work consists of an- 
notated translations of the treatises on law in the 

Old and New Tang Histories (Chiu T‘ang-shu, 

ch. 50; Hsin T‘ang-shu, ch. 56), together with 

selected passages on law from the T“ang Hui-yao. 


In preparing these translations, we are happy to 
see that the author acknowledges the aid of Mr. 
Achilles Fang (Fang Shih-t‘ung), a scholar noted 
for his thoroughness, who was formerly of the 
Monumenta Serica staff and is now in the United 
States. 

In addition to the translations, the monograph 
contains a number of valuable lists in the ap- 
pendix. The sinologist and historian will be most 
interested in the chronological tables of legislation, 
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imperial proclamations, and important criminal 
cases of the T‘ang dynasty. They enable scholars 
to see at a glance the connection between individual 
events which are sporadically mentioned, for ex- 
ample, in the poetry or the brilliant prose texts 
of the time. Thus these seemingly disconnected 
events become alive for the Western reader. 

The last and most extensive table, the list of 
offices, calls for further discussion. The title is 
slightly misleading, since the table gives not only 
names of offices, but also titles of the individual 
officers within these offices, in many cases. It pays, 
however, no attention to the numerous and mani- 
fold alterations in titles that occurred during the 
three hundred years of the dynasty. It fixes the 
terms as they were used about a. D. 738. 

It is interesting to find proved once more in 
these ‘ Quellen ’-texts the old general observation 
that, in China, it was officialdom in general that 
participated in jurisdiction, whereas elsewhere ju- 
risdiction constitutes a special branch of the 
government. 

Biinger claims that his list of offices is not com- 
plete. Yet, in it more names are listed than occur 
in his individual Chinese sources, so that the list 
seems rather complete, despite his disclaimer, at 
least for the offices named. 

We find, however, that Biinger’s sources are not 
always presented clearly. The arrangement evi- 
dently follows Franke’s Geschichte des Chinesischen 
Reiches, II, pp. 532 ff., but this is not acknowl- 
edged. Franke’s formulation is followed, for ex- 
ample, in the case of tsat-hsiang* which is trans- 
lated here as ‘ Kronrat,’ but for which Biinger does 
not cite Franke. He declares that tsai-hsiang has 
hitherto been mistranslated by western sinologists 
as ‘chancellor’ or ‘ first minister,’ i. e., as indica- 
tive of a single person. However, Des Rotours, in 
his Traité des Examens, has already translated 
tsai-hsiang as ‘ Grand ministre,’ which, like ‘ Kron- 
rat,’ may designate a person who pertains to this 
general official category. Nevertheless, Biinger 
partly fulfils here the desideratum for a list of 
Chinese officials, as presented by Erich Haenisch 
in Asia Major III, 1926, pp. 535-6. Biinger trans- 
lates the Chinese titles according to their spirit, 
not their letter. And that also meets Haenisch’s 
second demand. 

Biinger follows the principle of translating, 
rather than merely transliterating, terms through- 
out the whole book. He writes a pleasant style. 


And readers acquainted with modern German 
juridical and administrative terminology are pre- 
sented with a living picture of T‘ang law. On the 
other hand, for these very reasons, Biinger has not 
always been able to avoid misinterpretations. There 
are times when he does not express the exact mean- 
ing of the Chinese text. 

For the sinologue, the test case is Han Yii’s 
famous report to the throne on blood revenge. 
About Han Yii’s prose it is said that ‘ every single 
character has its origin’ (from which it is 
quoted). Wang Po-ta®, in A.D. 1227, explains 
this in his preface to Chu Hsi’s edition of Han 
Yii’s works (reproduced in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
collection) as follows: ‘(These writings) can be 
studied successfully only after what they quote 
from is itself completely expounded.” In this re- 
spect we wish Biinger had worked more carefully. 

The Chou-li and Kung-yang-chuan, as quoted by 
Han Yii, are controversal on the point of blood 
revenge. The one speaks of blood revenge as being 
taken on a mere citizen, the other on an official. 
This sharp contrast does not stand out in Biinger’s 
translation. He refers to it only later, in Han 
Yii’s commentary on the two sources. 

The second Chou-li quotation by Han Yii is also 
translated in a misleading way, for the obligation 
‘muss’ is expressed only in Han Yii’s commentary. 
To introduce it, as Biinger has done, into the 
tragslation of the original, renders Han Yii’s com- 
mentary superfluous. 

We also miss, above all, a collation of the editions 
of this famous text. The reference on p. 131, note 
138, to the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition (of Han 
Yii’s works) is not justified, since the text, after 
the ‘Now, your Majesty ... (chin pi hsia‘) of 
the Chiu T‘ang-shu version does not continue with 
the proper text but with a displaced financial dis- 
course. And the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition is by 
no means the most complete one. 

For the sinologue it is highly interesting to find 
in Biinger’s book that the Hsin T*ang-shu does not 
quote Han Yii’s report. Yet the differences of the 
wording of this report in the Chiu T“ang-shu and 
in the T‘ang Hui-yao, in both of which it does 
appear, should have been at least indicated in a 
general remark, 

From the above paragraphs it follows that 
Biinger’s claim to approach his text from a sino- 
logical rather than a judicial point of view does 
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not seem quite justified by his handling of the 
texts. 

The author admits that he does not give a judi- 
cial outline of T‘ang jurisdiction, but only ‘ Quel- 
len,’ i. e., instruments for an outline. In spite of 
this statement, jurisdiction is interpreted at length, 
and we should therefore like to ask for answers— 
if only partial ones—to such general historical 
problems as those presented by Franke regarding 
the course and nature of the reforms carried out 
during the eras of Empress Wu and Hsiian-tsung 
(Franke, op. cit. p. 536). Does it appear from the 
legislative as well as other points of view that the 
former tried in all ways to reestablish a Chou 
system? Are there any evidences in Hsiian-tsung’s 
judicial legislation indicating an attempt to intro- 
duce more modern and practical methods of gov- 
ernment? A discussion of these problems would 
be valuable, especially with regard to the tendency 
of modern Chinese historians, like Li Tung-fang’, 
to clear the famous T‘ang empress from her tra- 
ditional odium of being merely an intriguer, acti- 
vated solely by feminine ambitions, and lacking 
any of the positive qualities of a ruler. 

Another problem, that of how to reach decisions 
and of who is to have responsibility for them, is 
discussed by the author, but, in the case of the 
blood revenge, is not pointed out with sufficient 
emphasis. Han Yii proposes that it is the judges 
who should give a verdict, but that the ‘ scholars 
well read in the classics’ (die konfuzianischen 
Gelehrten) should then ‘ contest’ it. To my mind, 
i® here is not merely ‘to deliberate’ (dariiber 
beraten), but in a more outspoken way ‘to con- 
test,’ for the verdict has already been spoken. 

By the same token, 7‘ in Han Yii’s text here is 
not a ‘ meaning,’ but a juridical term, ‘a right to’ 
(Recht). Cf. Han Yii’s own remark (Biinber, p. 
133). 

As to the juridical and historical value of 
Biinger’s book, I am indebted to Professor Otto 
Pfeiffenberger of New York for the following 
paragraphs: 


“For jurists as well as historians it will be 
advantageous to read the detailed juridical studies 
with which Biinger introduces his translations (pp. 
1-72). In the first few pages, he treats of the im- 
portance of T‘ang jurisprudence for the history of 
law in China in general. An abbreviated explana- 
tion would have been desirable, showing how much 


the T‘ang laws are based on those of the Ch‘in 
and especially of the Han period. After all, we 
already do know something about this today. 


“ After a revealing discussion of the nature of 
the sources for T‘ang law, and a critical com- 
parison of the paragraphs translated from the 
T‘ang histories and the T‘ang Hui-yao, Biinger 
turns to a description and evaluation of the dif- 
ferent types of legislative acts in T‘ang times. He 
distinguishes between five classes of statutory norms 
of law (pp. 23 ff.) : 


1. The code (lit), the text of the general penal 
code, as taken over from the preceding dynasties, 
unchanged if possible. 

2. Single laws (ling), also principally taken over 
from the past. These are for the most part state 
laws, administrative, military, court and finance 
laws, and laws pertaining to the qualifications and 
conduct of officers. 


3. Regulations and ordinances (shih). These, in 
the main, consist of executive rules and examples 
for administrative acts. 


4, Decrees (ko), those single regulations, issued 
by the emperor, which have been of permanent 
significance. This characteristic is emphasized by 
the fact that they have been included in the col- 
lection of imperial decrees. 


5. Those single regulations (ch‘ih), issued by 
the emperor, which, though not included in the 
collection of imperial decrees, nevertheless had the 
quality of statutory law. 


“ Statutory law was already voluminous in Han 
times. It far outruns the development of law 
through jurisdiction and customary law, and is 
a distinct symptom of an active, authoritarian 
regime, which had no regard for the Taoist ‘ non- 
interference ’ theory, important though this was to 
some extent at the beginning of the Han dynasty. 
Even the traditional principle of the continuity of 
law could not always be preserved during the course 
of the T‘ang dynasty. Thus from 737 A. D. on, i.e., 
after the first third of its existence or after its 
honeymoon, so to speak, the emperor ruled by 
decrees, issued from time to time, rather than by 
permanent law. Biinger stresses this with a clarity 
for which we owe him deep gratitude. Naturally, 
and this, on the contrary, Biinger fails to em- 
phasize, there were also orders issued by the im- 
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perial chancellor, who, as in Han times, ruled at 
least over secondary affairs. 

“ No change occurred in the political field during 
the T‘ang dynasty. The status, the power, and the 
authority of the emperor, in particular, remained 
entirely unchallenged. The T‘ang emperor him- 
self, like all the Chinese emperors since Ch‘in Shih- 
huang-ti, was the head of the state; he was father, 
sole legislator, supreme judge, and administrator, 
and at the same time commander-in-chief. He ex- 
acted absolute obedience, mitigated only by the 
paternalistic concept. However, according to the 
generally prevailing opinion, he was bound by the 
laws. On the other hand, it was his right and duty 
to provide equitable decision in criminal cases. 
This must be accounted for by the inflexibility and 
rigidity of the penal code. Even Shang Yang, 
the great Legalist of the fourth century B.C., as 
well as the Ch‘in rulers of the time of the Warring 
States, or the Han emperors, all recognized the 
binding power of the permanent law. 

“ Biinger rightly emphasizes the significance the 
T‘ang emperors put on the policy of punishment, 
though the T‘ang regime was to some extent in- 
fluenced by the Confucian philosophy. This prob- 
lem, however, still awaits a detailed investigation. 
Its findings might shed a new light on the some- 
what overemphasized doctrinal difference supposed 
to exist between Legalism and Confucianism. 

“ Biinger gives a detailed account of the legis- 
lature and jurisdiction during the T‘ang dynasty. 
He describes, in particular, the rulers in their 
capacity as supreme judges. The T‘ang emperors 
performed this function in a strictly authoritative 
manner, as is customary with oriental despots. I 
believe, however, that Biinger overemphasizes the 
so-called obliteration of the boundaries between the 
legislative and judicial activity of the T‘ang rulers, 


Theoretically, these boundaries remained, on the 
whole, intact. The Chinese never failed to dis- 
tinguish on the one hand between an individual 
decision by the emperor, based on the existing law, 
or an authoritative interpretation thereof, and on 
the other hand, the creation of a new law by the 
emperor. 

“ Finally, Biinger goes into a discussion as to 
how far the classics may be regarded as legal 
sources. His investigation into the T‘ang sources 
does not provide him with an unequivocal answer. 

“ Biinger’s book is incontestably of equally high 
value to the student of law and history, as well as 
the sinologist.” 


For further studies in this field, we may recom- 
mend a booklet published in June, 1946, by the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai: Sut-T“ang chih-tu 
yiian-yiian liieh-lun kao, by Ch‘n Yin-k‘o, in the 
historical series of the Academia Sinica. It pro- 
vides contemporary Chinese sources for Sui and 
T‘ang jurisdiction, and will be helpful for the 
promised completion of Biinger’s meritorious work. 
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Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de l’Armée 
traduits de la nouvelle histoire des T“ang 
(chaps. 46-50). By Rosert DEs Rorours. Pp. 
exvili + 1094. 2 vols. Leyden, 1947-48. (Bib- 
liothéque de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, VI.) 


Sinologists are once more indebted to M. des 
Rotours. In this monumental work he has per- 
formed one of the most onerous tasks sinology has 


to offer and has acquitted himself magnificently. 

There are very few fields of academic endeavor 
blessed with a phenomenon like M. des Rotours. 
Possessed of ample personal means, M. des Rotours 
has throughout the last twenty-five years devoted 
his skill and tenacity to the fulfillment of a desire 
which less fortunate and less determined scholars 
could never have entertained. The fruits of this 
endeavor are now to be enjoyed by all. The re- 
viewer has personally always admired the attitude 
as well as the productions of the author. 
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M. des Rotours tells us that he began his work on 
the official titles of the T‘ang dynasty because he 
suffered (as all sinologues have) while translating 
the biographies of the Tang poets, from a lament- 
able ignorance of the duties of the offices these men 
held during their lives.t With the desire to fill in 
these gaps as a goad, M. des Rotours launched 
himself, as long ago as 1921, on the great work 
which is now available to us. 

Because of the continuity of the publications of 
the author,” it is best to consider both the Traité 
des Examens and the Traité des Fonctionnaires as 
one work. Indeed, in his preface to the work we are 
considering he tells us that it is a continuation of 
the Traité des Examens, 

The Traité des Examens is a translation of the 
monograph on the examination system of the T‘ang 
dynasty (K. M. 3736. 4-3739. 2) from the T‘u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng edition of the Hsin T‘ang-shu. To this 
M. des Rotours has added a careful, descriptive 
bibliography of the works used in this translation, 
an appendix of sample examination questions and 
answers, a complete index by romanization, and by 
far the most important, a brief and admirably clear 
summary of the Tang governmental divisions, 
official titles, and the three categories of examina- 
tions. These pages (3-55) are alike indispensable 
to the Traité des Examens and to the Traité des 
Fonctionnaires. The condensation and analysis 
contained in these pages is as important, in my 
opinion, as anything M. des Rotours has done. 

The Traité des Fonctionnaires follows much the 
same pattern. Volume I contains a preface (vii-x), 
an introduction which consists of a description and 
analysis of the army under the T“ang (xiii-lxxii),® 


1Traité des Examens, vi. 

2 Les grandes fonctionaires des provinces en Chine sous 
la dynastie des T‘ang in T.P., 17 (1927), 219-332; the 
Traité des Examens, Paris, 1932, and the present work. 
With each succeeding publication he has presented us 
with increasingly more important tools. With each 
succeeding work, the author has (as have we) gained 
a surer knowledge of the institutions of the T‘ang. 

*This introduction does for the monograph on the 
army what the introduction to the Traité des Examens 
does for the monograph on officials. Actually, a general 
criticism of M. des Rotours’ work would be that he 
has confined himself to a translation, albeit an exhaus- 
tive and careful one, and a translation is often not so 
useful as an analysis or synthesis of the contents of a 
Chinese work. Dr. Wittfogel and associates have given 
us a sample of the latter treatment in the History of 
Chinese Society—Liao (Transactions Am. Phil. Soc., 
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a critical bibliography of the works used in the 
translation (lxxii-cxviii) ,* a translation of the first 
three chiian (Hsin T‘ang-shu, ch. 46-48) of the 
monograph on officials from the Po-na edition of 
the Hsin T‘ang-shu (1-499) (K. M., 3739. 2- 
3747.3), and a chart of the various names of the 
guards of the heir to the throne during the T“ang 
(appendix I). 

Volume II contains a translation of the last 
chiian (Hsin T‘ang-shu 49, A and B) (K. M., 
3747. 3-3757.2) of the monograph on officials 
(501-746), a translation of the monograph on the 
army (Hsin T‘ang-shu, 50) (K. M., 3751. 2- 
3753.2) (747-904), copious errata and addenda 
(905-914), a pleasingly thorough index (915- 
1076), a table of contents—which, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, should be at the beginning of Vol. 
I—(1077-1092), and appendices I through IX. 
These last consist of the chart of the names of the 
guards for the heir to the throne again (the same 
as in Vol. I), and eight diagrams of the imperial 
capitals, palaces and parks of the rulers of the 
T“ang. 

It is obvious that a work of this magnitude can 
be all things to all men. Before attempting a 
critique we should allow the author to tell us 
what the purpose of the work is. 

On p. viii the author says, ‘. . . c’est que j’ai 
voulu fournir une sorte de dictionnaire des noms 
de fonctionnaires de l’époque de la dynastie des 
T‘ang.’ Again on the same page, ‘ Le veritable 
interest de l’ouvrage réside done dans son index. 
... On the following page we have, ‘. .. ma 
traduction . . . est simplement destinée a étre 
consultée.’ 


There is no doubt that the author intended this 





New Ser., 36, 1946), and it seems to be very successful. 
The question is complicated, however, for with a trans- 
lation one can evolve his own synthesis or analysis, but 
a synthesis or analysis alone represents only the opinions 
and theories of a few. 

*M. des Rotours’ habit of adding a comprehensive 
descriptive and critical bibliography lends both his major 
works added value. In the combined bibliographies of 
these two works, the scholar is made aware of a very 
complete kit of pick-locks to open stubborn historical 
doors. It should be also noted that the author, with 
admirable candor, has even mentioned his use of the 
Hsiieh-shéng Kuo-hsiieh Ts‘ung-shu© because it contained 
punctuation and information about the composition of 
the Hsin T‘ang-shu. Most of us would use this edition 
if it aided us, but few of us would have the honesty to 
list it in a bibliography. 
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work to be a reference book, and there is no doubt 
that he succeeded admirably. There remain only a 
few minor difficulties which stand in the way of 
its being an even better reference work. 

From the point of view of the English-speaking 
student who is not primarily a student of the 
Chinese language (social and political historians 
will find this book indispensable), an index ar- 
ranged in the Couvreur (French) romanization 
system leaves much to be desired. The French 
romanization is not based on Pekinese and numer- 
ous distinctions which were germane to the dialect 
this romanization represents are not present in 
Pekinese. The student should be cautioned when 
using this work as a dictionary, that characters 
with Wade-Giles initials: 
hs will be found under French Romanization initials h and s 


a * “teh, k, and ts 5 
ch‘ “ “se tch‘, k‘ “ ts‘ 
_ ” a@ and ng(a) 


M. des Rotours has rendered his romanization of 
titles and offices useless except for the indication 
of sound, by hyphenating between each of the char- 
acters. He might just as well have left the hyphens 
out everywhere for the good it does our under- 
standing of the constituents (i.e. the grammar) 
of the titles. For example, the Shang-shu Shéng*, 
the Department of State Affairs, he has written as 
chang-chou-cheng and might just as well have had 
chang chou cheng. It is not as though only titles 
were thus treated—this would at least have the 
advantage of letting the reader know when he saw 
everything hyphenated that he had come across a 
title—even completely non-lexical citations of full, 
or partial sentences wind up with a hyphen duti- 
fully between each two syllables. 

Admittedly, almost no satisfactory work has been 
done on constituents in Chinese, but, since all book 
and official titles, place names and the like are 
short phrases of a definite type, we are obliged 
to indicate the modification within these phrases 
as best we can. Actually this is not difficult to do, 
and by doing it consistently we allow any reader to 
glean more information about a romanized title or 
place name at first glance than he would be able 
to otherwise. In Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing 
Period *® can be found a system which uses only 


°Tch and tch‘ before vowels other than i or ii; k, ts, 
k*, and ts‘ before i and ii. 

°A. W. Hummel et al.; U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, 1943-44. 
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hyphens and capitalization, and which, though 
done mainly by intuition, follows a very scientific 
pattern of constituents. I think it behooves all 
sinologists to adopt it. 

If M. des Rotours had merely indicated by hy- 
phenating and capitalizing that the head of the 
phrase, Shang-shu Shéng, is shéng, ‘ a department, 
and that it is modified by a compound unit, shang- 
shu, (meaning not well known), he would have 
come a long way toward making his orthography 
work for him. 

A handy rule-of-thumb for a consistant proce- 
dure is that all ‘ cuts’? which produce ultimate con- 
stituents on both sides should be marked with a 
hyphen, and all ‘ cuts’ which do not produce ulti- 
mate constituents on both sides, should be indi- 
cated by a space. Any syllable which is not 


preceded by a hyphen should be capitalized.? 
The reviewer feels also that to have added a 
series of charts somewhat like the one attached ° 


7E.g. in the title des Rotours gives on p. 139 et 
passim, “ men-hia-che-lang ”4 (Vice-president of the Im- 
perial Chancellory), we should make our rule work for 
us thus: 
(first cut) 


men hia che lang 


because we know there is a Mén-hsia Shéng—a “ De- 
partment of the Imperial Chancellory ”—which, in com- 
mon Chinese fashion, has the attribute preceding the 
head. If we simply substitute che lang for shéng we see 
the analogy. Since both men hia and che lang on left 
and right sides of the “cut” are complex units which 
can be further subdivided, we leave a space where our 
first “cut” was made. We then have the syllable che 
not preceded by a hyphen, wherefor, it is capitalized. 
(first cut) 
(second cut) | 


J 


men hia Che 


We make the second “cuts” as we did because we 
know that men is to hia and Che is to lang as men hia 
was to che lang. Since our two second cuts reduce the 
utterances on both sides of them to irreducible (in terms 
of meaning) minima, we place hyphens where our second 
cuts were made. Now the only syllable not preceded by 
a hyphen, except for Che, is men which we capitalize, 
giving: 

Men-hia Che-lang, or in Wade-Giles, Mén-hsia Shih-lang. 

8 The attached diagram gives the arrangement of the 
ministries and bureaus under the Department of State 
Affairs. This one department out of the five yields most 
easily to a schematic representation, but the Nine Courts 
(Chiu-szie) and the three Directorships (Chient) would 
take very readily to being charted. Also, of course, 


(second cut) 


lang 
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would have enhanced the reference value of Traité 
des Fonctionnaires. It is true that by reading and 
digesting the outline to be found in Traité des 
Examens (3-55) the student can feel fairly certain 
of the organization of the various departments of 
the T‘ang government, but diagrams would allow 
one to place immediately the official he was track- 
ing down, and give him besides a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole governmental organization within 
which the official functioned. 

Aside from these few suggestions, there are a 
number of even less important errors.® M. des 
Rotours with great modesty and sincere scholarship 
has left question-marks after many of his inter- 
pretations, and has argued convincingly on most 
of them. 


there should be diagrams showing the hierarchy of 
command. It is my hope that some scholar will do a 
series of these charts to be used in conjunction with des 
Rotours’ work. 

*Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, in his review (7.P. 38, 
[1948], 295-301) helps to clear up four questions of 
interpretation and a bibliographical problem. Dr. Duy- 
vendak also points out that regular inclusion of the 
paging of the Chinese original would be very helpful 
to the student. Besides drawing the reader’s attention to 
these, I feel it necessary to point out an error which 
might cause some trouble. 

On p. 196 (K. M. 3742.3, line 25, the hsi-tzt) des 
Rotours translates pa chieh-chih® as “ cesse d’avoir les 
embléms de commandement.” His note on chieh-chih 
states that the Te‘é-yiian says chieh-chih means “ em- 
blem of command.” In every edition of the Tz‘t-yiian 
to which I have had access, the statement is, Chieh-chih: 
Chih-hui kuan-hsia chih ih. A chieh-chih is thus a com- 
mand, a duty, not any kind of an emblem. I fear that 
M. des Rotours’ copy of the Tz‘i-yiian has chang! as a 
misprint for ii, or that he has misread the one for the 
other. 
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So much for where the author falls short of his 
goal. On the other hand, he has also exceeded his 
aim. This work, principally because it deals with 
the institutions of perhaps the most influential of 
all the dynasties, the T‘ang, can be used as a lever 
to pry loose the meanings of official titles in the 
period of the Five Dynasties and the Sung as well. 
The T‘ang institutions were in many cases handed 
down even to the last of the dynasties, the Ch‘ing, 
and to the extent to which the Tang institutions 
were preserved in later dynasties, to just this ex- 
tent can the work be used not only as ‘ une sorte de 
dictionnaire des noms de fonctionnaires de l’époque 
de la dynastie des T‘ang,’ but for many periods 
other than T“ang. 

In this latter respect, when the Li-tai Chih-kuan 
Piao” is finally indexed, the Traité des Fonction- 
naires will be the means by which the whole field of 
official titles will begin to be understood. 
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Arabic Inscriptions. By ENNo LitTMAnn. (Syria: 
Publications of the Princeton University Arch- 
aeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 
1909. Division IV, Semitic Inscriptions. 
Section D.) Pp. xiv + 106, 138 figs. Leyden: 
E. J. Brit, 1949. 


The Arabic inscriptions published in this volume 
were all found in Syria—Southern, Northern, 
North-Central, and the region of the Haurin; all 
this being a territory very familiar to Dr. Littmann. 
In the Publications of the Princeton Expedition 
of 1899-1900, he brought out in 1904 a stately 


volume of Semitic epigraphic texts—Syriac, Naba- 
tean, Palmyrene, Safaitic, and Arabic, mainly 
from these same regions. The present writer re- 
members with keen pleasure his task of reviewing 
that earlier volume, nearly half a century ago. 
Professor Littmann, in his thorough and authori- 
tative combing of this important section of the 
Semitic Near East, has put scholars heavily in his 
debt. Those who have never tried to copy and 
interpret such half-obliterated Arabic scrawls as 
constitute a considerable part of this volume can 
have no idea of the variety of equipment which is 
demanded in order to get any sure result. Litt- 
mann has no superior in a task of this sort. 
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A brief introductory chapter gives a general 
characterization of the material and the plan of the 
volume. The sequence of the inscriptions is the 
following: 1. Building inscriptions, first mosques, 
then other buildings; 2. Funerary inscriptions; 
3. Graffiti. A chronological order is observed, as 
far as possible. 

Since the principal inscriptions are usually 
dated, we have in this collection nearly’ seventy 
exact dates, running from 128 to 1166 A. u. Near- 
ly half of these are in the seventh (Moh.) century, 
a fairly continuous series, and the time is that of 
the Crusades. 

The accounts of buildings and repairs (mosques, 
towers, caravanseries, tombs, etc.), records filled 
with names and titles and sometimes giving other 
items of information, furnish important historical 
material. Littmann provides a most useful Index, 
containing not only the names, titles, etc., but also 
every word (in English transliteration) that occurs 
in these inscriptions; also an index of the dates. 
Even more valuable than these helps is his com- 
mentary, which occupies much space and deals with 
matters of history, folklore, philology, habits of 
epigraphic usage, and Arabic dialects and collo- 
quialisms—a field in which L. is almost uniquely 
competent. 

The reader will find it pleasant to encounter 
here, once and again, the names of men famous in 
the history of the Crusades; see Nos. 42, 44 ff., 73, 
and 100. No. 73 is pronounced by Littmann an 
inscription of Nir ad-Din, the father of Saladin, 
while No. 100 is an inscription of Saladin himself. 
Interesting and quite unexpected is the appear- 
ance, in these documents, of our old friends the 
Bani Hilal (No. 92, see also No. 96) ; see L.’s note 
on these particular Hilalites, p. 71. The story of 
their adventures contained in the Beirut edition, 
e. g., makes a thick volume. 

In a number of the inscriptions, notably those 
from Bosra, especially Nos. 45 ff., the presence of 
Turkish names in Arabicized form is very notice- 
able. They are fully treated here. In the case of 
one such (supposed) name I would venture to raise 
a query. The doubtfully suggested Silir(?) in No. 
60, a name not otherwise known, is most likely the 
result of a slight error in the carving of the in- 
scription; I think what was intended here was a 
good Arabic name, probably Sulaim. In this va- 
riety of florid Kufic, mim sports the same tail as 
ra. Missing here is only the smallest bit of a con- 
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necting line; see what L. says of a similar ‘ line? 
p- 30, bottom. 

In the passage just mentioned, pp. 30f., L. 
conjectures the 4th stem of a verb tkn for the 
third word in line 6 of No. 36. This is a good 
example of his accuracy in deciphering and copy- 
ing. A first-rate epigraphist who had previously 
published the inscription read the word differently 
and with expressed doubt. L. finds here a verb 
well suited to the context, but knows of no other 
actual occurrence. It was good Arabic, however, in 
Egypt in the third century A. H., for it occurs in a 
hadith published in my Futih Misr, p. 51, line 19, 
the meaning being exactly what L. postulates here. 
This 4th stem is a borrowing from the Aramaic 
afel of the corresponding verb. 

In the publication of a considerable number of 
these inscriptions L. had been anticipated by van 
Berchem, Dussaud, Sauvaget, and still others, and 
it occasionally happened that he was constrained to 
disagree with readings hitherto accepted. It ap- 
pears to the present reviewer that in every such 
case noted the reading adopted here is unquestion- 
ably the one originally intended. 

In point of calligraphy, the gleaning here is only 
moderate, but those who are interested in this fasci- 
nating subject will linger over Nos. 2, 6 (and a few 
other specimens of the pure old Kufic), 28, 29, 
35(!), 60 and 77—to mention no others. There 
are numerous examples of the characteristic execu- 
tion with raised letters, belonging mainly to the 
latter half of the sixth century and the seventh; 
always clear, sharply cut, and intolerably stiff and 
un-Arabic. 

The interpretation of No. 24 can hardly stand, 
I think. We have here a fixed formula, highly 
interesting and (as it happens) ten times illu- 
strated in the funerary inscriptions of this volume: 
‘This is the true dwelling, the abode of M son of 
N.’ Even if we agree here to the transposition of 
the (supposed) particle ai and to the rendering 
‘house of God’ instead of ‘true dwelling, the 
text which results is not plausible in either form 
or content. The true reading of the fourth word, I 
venture to say, is not ai, but abi, the name of the 
deceased being preceded by his kunya, the only 
instance of the kind. Whoever carved the inscrip- 
tion may have read the fifth word in the first line 
as ‘ Allah,’ but this cannot have been what was 
originally intended (possibly Ablah?). What the 
kunya name may have been, is anybody’s guess. 
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The final letter need not be ha; any one of four or 
five other Arabic characters could be read. 

A problem of another sort is presented by No. 
76, with its curiously spaced third line. Littmann 
solves it neatly and convincingly. The second line 
is a verse in wdafir meter ; the two isolated words in 
line 3 are of the nature of a gloss, defining the last 
word in line 2. We should perhaps have expected 
to see the two mitigating titles begin the third line, 
and be furnished with the definite article. But 
glossators have no fixed rules. It may be, indeed, 
that the two words were thought of as a substitute 
rather than as an addition, thus: ‘Think of your 
presence before a Faithful and Mighty One’ (ala 
muhaimanin jabbarin), the reading of this last 
word seemingly as permissible as ghaffarin, with 
no need of stepping outside Sura 59:23. w’Al- 
lahu a‘iamu. 

Another example of metric verse, this time in 
four elaborate lines composed for a khan-inscrip- 
tion, is No. 104, with a chronogram (giving the 
date) in the last half-line; fully interpreted by 
Littmann. 

No. 115, a graffito, presents a strange appear- 
ance, and indeed is a unique case if the interpre- 
tation which accompanies it can be maintained. 
Conspicuous is a name, written large in unusual 
characters. Below it is a date, in good neskhi. 
Above are unimpressive little Arabic scrawls, re- 
ligious formulae suitable for an epitaph. L. holds 
the conspicuous name to be Syriac, written in 
Syriac characters; and the fact that the stone is in 
the wall of a ruin which once was a Christian 
church gives the hypothesis some countenance. 

This would be a very unusual variety of in- 
scription, however; and the judgment expressed, 
that ‘ the big letters . . . can scarcely be anything 
else but Syriac’ (p. 84) was, I think, too hastily 
made. The right-hand letter of the supposed Syriac 
name is to be found in No. 137, p. 94, while directly 
under it is another of the large letters in question. 
The left-hand letters of the name appear, complete, 
in No. 125, p. 89; and here also, as in the other 
cases, the agreement is exact, not just approximate. 
It therefore would seem necessary to treat the whole 
graffito as Arabic, however the name may be read. 

The following suggestions are hazarded for 
whatever they may be worth. 

P. 1. In the last two lines of No. 1, the suffixes 
can hardly refer to anything else than the man, 
Ulaih. Possibly an apotropaic formula here (read- 
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ing ‘anhii)? The verb might then possibly be 
tanahha (imp.). The fragments of letters at the 
bottom look like a 5th stem imperfect. 

P. 10. The tuwwuffia is necessary, but may it not 
have been purposely omitted in the stock phrase? 
The formal sentence, in such a case, can be dis- 
pensed with. 

P. 16. The bipartite inscription copied by Ger- 
trude Bell. The text on the left makes no trouble. 
On the right, I myself can find nothing plausible 
in the clearly written mess, Littmann is perhaps 
right in his interpretation; but is not the second 
letter in line 2 clearly fa? 

P. 31, bottom. I doubt the Arabic name al- 
Miskin (with the article). More likely the first 
word in the line is a name; it might be Wakv, for 
example. 

P. 69, above. Littmann is certainly right in 
reading the verb rahala, meaning ‘ to set out on a 
journey,’ as a euphemism for death; the Semitic 
has numerous forms of the phrase. A fine example 
is the slightly corrupted and sadly misunderstood 
ending of John 14:31, where Jesus says, ‘I will 
arise and go hence’; cf. verse 28. 

P. 72. In the third line of No. 95, the verb at 
the beginning would seem to be ansha’at, rather 
than anbatat, the sense being the same. 

P. 89. A good ending to the graffito No. 125 
might be gained by reading the third line thus, 
al-‘ani da‘a, ‘ the humble one prays.’ 

P. 92. I would propose reading ‘affi ‘an in line 1 
of No. 131, and sakratan (as suggested by L.) in 
line 2; ‘O God, spare Hasan ibn Sulaiman agony 
in death!’ This reading recognizes only one slight 
mistake, the repetition of a single stroke in the 
third word. 

P. 93, top. The first line of the graffito No. 133 
seems to permit this reading: ashhadu Ishak ibn 
Ibrahim, ete.; ‘I, Isaac son of Abraham, testify 
that there is no deity but God, etc. See L.’s note 
here, also and especially p. 10, on the rare use of 
the first person in such cases. 

There is a great amount to be learned from this 
volume of inscriptions, and the few ‘ improve- 
ments’ suggested here are utterly insignificant. 
The firm of E. J. Brill has produced a beautifully 
printed book, as usual. Both Princeton University 
and Dr. Littmann are to be heartily congratulated 
on this last of the publications of their widely 
fruitful expeditions. 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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The Cairo Gemza. By Paut E. Kauuze. (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
1941.) Pp. xii-+ 240. London: Published 
for the British Academy by the Oxrorp UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS, 1947. 12s. 6d. 


In many parts of the world, 1946 was celebrated 
by learned Jewish groups as marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of the great find known as the Cairo 
Geniza. It was the happy thought of the late H. 
Wheeler Robinson that this subject be taken up 
by Kahle for the Schweich Lectures of 1941 (Pre- 
face, vii). Thus the Cairo Geniza became the 
theme, and the author’s own varied studies over 
a period of forty years became the many and intri- 
cate variations thereon. Three chapters (‘ General 
Introduction, with an Essay on the Liturgical 
Poetry of the Jews’ [I, 1-33], ‘ The Hebrew Text 
of the Bible’ [II, 36-110], and ‘ The Translations 
of the Bible’ [III, 117-228]), three appendices, 
and an index, constitute the volume. 

The story of how there came to be found the 
hoard of documents stored in ‘ a sort of windowless 
and doorless room of fair dimensions, the entrance 
being on the west side through a big shapeless 
hole, reached by a ladder’ (pp. 1-2), is well 
known ; nevertheless, no one can fail to learn some- 
thing from Kahle’s telling of the story and from 
the rich collection of references pertinent to the 
subject. This is true also of his discussion of the 
value of many of the fragments.* 

On the other hand, the reviewer must confess 
that many parts of Chapters II and III, the very 
heart of the book, proved far less satisfactory to 
him ; this was so, because time and again the author 


1See now also A. Marx, The Importance of the 
Geniza for Jewish History, Proc. of the Amer. Acad. for 
Jewish Research, 16. 183-204 (1946-7). 

It is a pity that Kahle is helping to perpetuate a 
scholarly fiction when he cites favorably E. Meyer’s pre- 
Maccabean dating of the so-called Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work (on Meyer’s ‘ unscientific spirit’ in the 
handling of this period, see S. Zeitlin, Studies in the 
Beginnings of Christianity, JQR 14. 111-8 [1923-4]) and 
fails to inform the reader of the rather weighty argu- 
ments against this early dating advanced, e.g., by A. 
Biichler, L. Ginzberg, and 8. Zeitlin. These ‘hoaxes’ 
must be vigorously and constantly exposed; thus the 
recently discovered commentary on the book of Habak- 
kuk and the so-called Sectarian Document have much 
too prematurely been attributed to the period of the 
Second Jewish Commonwealth (see Zeitlin, JQR 16. 
385-6 [1925-6]; 39.180 [1948-9]). 
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gave the unwary reader the impression that he had 
come to grips with certain important problems, 
when actually he had evaded them, and ignored or 
otherwise did not picture clearly much significant 
argumentation and bibliography in the process. It 
would take at the least a volume of equal size to 
point out and demonstrate the shortcomings, the 
serious errors of commission and omission, in 
Kahle’s handling of the problems in question ; but 
the limitations of space will permit only the brief- 
est sort of analysis. 

One of the major points of difference between 
the author and the reviewer derives from a favorite 
theory of the former according to which the extant 
biblical manuscripts in Greek and other languages, 
as well as the biblical citations in Philo, Josephus, 
the Church Fathers, etc., go back to many inde- 
pendent Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible 
and of many independent Hebrew texts of the 
Bible. Let me give some cases in point. 

It is well known to everyone in the field that 
M. L. Margolis chose the book of Joshua in his 
attempt to reach ‘the nearest approach to the 
Greek original as it left the hands of the trans- 
lator(s) ? (The Book of Joshua in Greek, top of 
inside cover page [Paris, 1931 ff.]) precisely be- 
cause of the particularly abundant ‘ geographical 
terms ... and names of places’ (see, e.g. The 
Grouping of the Codices in the Greek Joshua, a 
Preliminary Notice, JQR, N.S. 1. 259-63 [1910]; 
Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua, 
in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, 
307 ff. [New York, 1927]).? It was Kahle’s belief 
that all the primary and secondary versions of the 
Bible utilized by Margolis did not, in spite of 
Margolis’ inductive use of them, really lead back 
to one Greek archetype from which various re- 
censions and versions evolved, but rather to many 
independent original Greek translations of the 
Hebrew Joshua, indeed to several different Hebrew 
texts of Joshua. So he set one of his students to 
work on the subject, and the result was Septua- 


2The reviewer must be most sparing in his biblio- 
graphical references, which may readily be found in his 
study On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies 
(American Oriental Society Offprint Series, No. 13 
[New Haven, 1941]), his article on The Septuagint— 
its Use in Textual Criticism (Biblical Archaeologist 
9. 21-34 [1946]), and his discussion of Current Progress 
and Problems in Septuagint Research (constituting 
Chap. VIII in The Study of the Bible Today and 
Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby [Chicago, 1947]). 
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gintaprobleme (Beitr. zur Wiss. v. Alten u. Neuen 
Testament, Heft 49, 1929). It became apparent 
immediately that Kahle’s theory had reduced itself 
to absurdity, inasmuch as not only did the mass of 
material end up in a hopeless jumble, but it became 
necessary to posit scores of independent Greek 
translations (and Hebrew originals) for the in- 
numerable variants of the names studied. Kahle 
dismisses Margolis’ work on Joshua in half-a-page 
(p. 176), and he found it necessary not to make 
any mention at all of the work Septuaginta- 
probleme done by his own student under his super- 
vision, or of the severe reviews of it by such 
competent critics as Bertram (OLZ 33. 890-2 
[1930]) and Rahlfs (TLZ 55. 104-6 [1930]), or 
of the sharp attack by the reviewer (On the Pre- 
sent State, etc., 86-7 and nn. 23-4) on the premise 
assumed and method employed therein.’ 

These ‘many independent texts and transla- 
tions’ appear elsewhere in the book, sometimes in 
the most unexpected places. Thus, e. g. our author 
cites on pp. 177-8 two Latin passages (one each 
from Jeremiah and Hosea) from the writings of 
the seventh century Bishop Isidore of Seville, and 
utilizes them in conjunction with Rashi’s com- 
mentary of almost half-a-millennium later to prove 
that ‘ The source must have been a Greek transla- 
tion of Jewish origin which differed completely 
from the Christian “Septuagint” . .. and we 
may have to see in them remains of one of the 


*The reviewer was amazed to find no reference any- 
where in Kahle’s book to any of the numerous and 
important studies by H. S. Gehman on the Septuagint, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahidic-Bohairic, and other 
versions of the Bible. Neither does Kahle indicate (p. 
176, n. 1) that the reviewer’s study On the Present 
State, ete., is in part a frontal, documented attack on 
his theories; what was written there in 1941 (p. 85, 
n. 15) holds true today also, ‘It is to be regretted 
that Kahle has not attempted publicly to demonstrate 
his hypothesis [of many Greek and Hebrew texts of the 
Bible] inductively (and no one in the scholarly world 
had more ready access to biblical manuscripts, and well- 
trained students to work under him), for then this base- 
less proposition would be withdrawn once and for all.’ 
It will come only as an anti-climax for the reader to be 
told that Kahle made no mention whatever of the 
extremely significant fact that J. A. Montgomery 
(Daniel, pp. 24-57 [1927]) arrived independently at the 
same conclusions that Margolis did, working on an 
entirely different Book. (What is said here about 
Kahle’s book is true also of his article on Die Septua- 
ginta, prinzipielle Erwagungen, in the Eissfeldt Fest- 
schrift, 161-80 [Halle, 1947].) 
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anonymous versions included by Origen in the 
Hexapla, or of a version similar to them.’ But 
even if it should turn out that Isidore and Rashi 
belong here together exegetically, how do we know 
that they did not independently come to the same 
interpretation, especially since their interpreta- 
tions are not really identical? And if it should 
turn out that they both independently drew from 
a common Jewish source, why couldn’t this source 
be an oral tradition? Why must it be, for Isidore, 
a written, independent, otherwise unknown Old 
Latin translation of a written, independent, other- 
wise unknown Greek translation of the Hebrew 
texts of Jeremiah and Hosea? And isn’t it, to put 
it moderately, a bit far-fetched to identify this 
otherwise unknown Greek translation, known only 
from two sporadic passages, with an anonymous 
translation? And since only fragments of several 
anonymous versions of certain books of the Bible 
have been preserved, is there anyone in particular 
which is the source of Isidore and Rashi, or which 
shared a common source with them, perhaps a 
source which derived from a different Hebrew 
text? But perhaps it would be wise to return from 
such a wild-goose chase to something less specula- 
tive and futile.‘ 

In his eagerness to find support for his theory 
of many independent Greek and Hebrew texts, 
Kahle has ignored the important rdéle that oral 
tradition, oral quotations and interpretations, 
played in those days. Thus, e. g. the Nash Papyrus 
is hardly more than some kind of liturgical frag- 
ment copied memoriter ; the Rabbis in the Talmud 
cited biblical passages from memory, with the 
resultant errors and differences; in his remark- 
ably fine study of The Septuagint Version of 
Isaiah (No. 9 of Mededelingen en Verhandelingen 
van het Vooraziatisch-egyptisch Genootschap “ Ex 
Oriente Lux,” 1948), I. L. Seeligmann reminds us 
(p. 24, n. 22) of ‘the multiplicity of cases in 
which the New Testament contains free reminis- 
censes of the Old Testament .. .’; J. A. Mont- 
gomery, in his model ICC on Daniel (pp. 45, 50) 


On the Old Latin in general, the reader would do 
well to pore over the sober and useful studies by 8S. R. 
Driver, Notes on . . . Samuel* lii f., Ixxvi ff.; Mont- 
gomery, Daniel 29 ff., 43 ff., with the literature there 
cited. On how a student of Kahle ‘used’ the Old Latin 
of the book of Ruth to obtain a Greek text that differed 
considerably from anything known hitherto, see On the 
Present State, etc., 89-90. 
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has done wisely (Kahle, p. 169, to the contrary) in 
assuming oral transmission and interpretation to 
be at the base of certain Old Latin and Theodo- 
tionic textual problems; and it is the reviewer’s 
belief (see his review of H. A. Wolfson’s Philo in 
Crozer Quarterly 26. 150-1 [1949]) that the liter- 
ary remains of Philo likewise point to the impor- 
tant role of oral tradition. But the subject may not 
be pursued here. 

It is the great merit of Kahle and his school 
to have initiated and stimulated investigations 
from various angles into the pronunciation of 
biblical Hebrew prior to the latter part of the 
first millennium A.D. However, it is most unfor- 
tunate that in the process of doing so, Kahle and 
his students have failed to show that they are able 
to handle scientifically textual and linguistic prob- 
lems. They have developed one watchword, the 
harmfulness of which should not be allowed to 
grow, namely, that the work of the Masoretes was 
arbitrary, incorrect, destructive, worthless. So far 
as the Kethib-Qere system of the Masoretes is 
concerned, R. Gordis has demonstrated amply that 
the Qere is not the result of deliberate and syste- 
matic correction on the part of the Masoretes 
(Gordis, The Biblical Text in the Making, a Study 
of the Kethib-Qere, pp. 19-27 [Philadelphia, 
1937]). So far as the text of the Hebrew Bible is 
concerned, the reviewer has had occasion to assert, 
‘ The rabbis and scribes living after the destruction 
of the [second] Temple and the canonization of 
the Holy Scriptures merely retained the conso- 
nantal text which they received ; and the Masoretes 
of the post-talmudic period merely reproduced by 
consonants and vowels the text which had been 
handed down to them. To alter what they con- 
sidered to be the sacred word of the Lord, of which 
they were but the current custodians—albeit in- 
ferior in authority to their ancestors—was un- 
thinkable to the Masoretes . . . It is sometimes 
overlooked that right through the “ Golden Era” 
of Hebrew grammatical and exegetical studies in 
Spain (ca. 10th-13th centuries) and down to our 
own days, textual difficulties and even contradic- 
tions have been removed by orthodox Jews and 
Christians not by emendation, but by “ interpreta- 
tion.” Only liberal Jewish and Christian scholars 
of recent times resort to textual criticism .. / 
(Orlinsky, JBL 63. 24-5 and nn. 10-13 [1944]). 

As to the pronunciation of biblical Hebrew, 
would Kahle indicate precisely what categories of 
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words were suppressed by the Masoretes, and new 
pronunciations and formations substituted for 
them? If Hebrew was still so living a language 
as to undergo changes in pronunciation in dif- 
ferent periods and regions after 70 A.D., these 
changes were recorded by the Masoretes; but on 
what authority are the Masoretes charged with 
altering the pronunciation which had come down 
to them?* As in the case of Margolis’ Joshua, 
where the detailed critique of Kahle’s school ended 
in what may be described as reductio ad absurdum, 
so now has Kahle’s rejection of the Masorah ended 
up in a jumble of data with which nothing can be 
done. I have in mind here the sort of Hebrew 
grammar which Kahle and a former student of his 
have in recent years been attempting to write; on 
the work of the latter, see, e.g., the critical 
remarks by W. F. Albright (J BL 64. 294 [1945]), 
F. R. Blake (JBL 63. 195-9 [1944] ; on which see 
A. Edelheit, pp. 438-9)—neither criticism is cited 
by Kahle—, and by Kahle himself (p. 109, n. 1). 
On the other hand, Kahle argues (ibid.), ‘It is 
clear that the problems connected with the Hebrew 
verb, the Hebrew construct state, the Hebrew pre- 
positions, cannot be solved on the basis of incon- 
sistencies [within the Tiberian Masoretic vocali- 
zation], without reference to analogous conditions 
in other Semitic languages...’ If so, wherein does 
he differ with standard linguistic procedure? Or 
let me put it more specifically: probably the only 
work in recent years which, using the Tiberian 
Masoretic vocalization as a working guide, has 


5 Cf. Kahle (p. 85), ‘The Masoretes . . . eliminated 
all remnants of earlier pronunciation so radically that 
no pre-Masoretic texts were allowed to be preserved. 
The first specimens of earlier punctuation to re-emerge 
were found in the Cairo Geniza, where they had been 
stored [by Masoretes?!] in order to be destroyed. It 
was against [italics in the original] the will of the 
Masoretes that these remnants were preserved there. 
The Masoretes were interested to ensure that the punctu- 
ation finally fixed by them should be the only authorita- 
tive one and should survive...’ This unusually brutal 
characterization of the function of the Masoretes would 
have been considerably modified even by Kahle himself 
had he kept in mind what he wrote on p. 109 (n. 1) in 
criticising the work of A. Sperber, ‘The evidence col- 
lected by Sperber shows that the Masoretes often did 
not follow the rules according to which they usually 
vocalized the forms in question . . .? Even the word 
‘often’ should be taken cum grano salis; vide the 
pertinent remarks on this very point by F. R. Blake, 
JBL 63.196 (1944). 
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made it possible to go beyond the previous stage 
in using the Greek transcriptions and the pertinent 
comparative material from related Semitic lan- 
guages for the historical reconstruction of biblical 
Hebrew, is that of E. A. Speiser (The Pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew based chiefly on the Translitera- 
tions in the Hexapla, JQR 16.344-82 [1926]; 
23. 233-65 [1932]; 24. 9-46 [1933]). One may 
rightly wonder why Kahle did not find it neces- 
sary to cite this significant work anywhere in his 
Chapter II, when he has cited, and sometimes even 
criticized in detail, virtually everything else writ- 
ten on the subject, some of it of quite inferior 
value (his pp. 86-110, and 231-4 of the Addenda). 
Would Kahle care to be specific as to what in 
Speiser’s approach and methodology he finds 
unacceptable ? 

The reviewer had occasion to discuss three prep- 
ositions and two pronouns (Hebrew Union College 
Annual, 17. 267-92 [1942-3]). Contrasting the 
materials and method employed here with those 
employed by a member of Kahle’s school, W. F. 
Albright had this to say JBL 64.294 [1945]), 
‘This paper is a beautiful illustration of sound 
synchronic and diachronic treatment of problems 
in Hebrew grammar, with utilization of every 
possible avenue of approach, such as ancient epi- 
graphy and palaeography, textual criticism [in- 
cluding the Masorah], medieval Jewish gramma- 
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tical works, the cognate languages, etc.’ Would 
Kahle indicate precisely what in the materials and 
method employed in this article by the reviewer 
he finds objectionable, what in the use of the 
Masoretic material he has found faulty ? ® 

Kahle has written a stimulating work, rich in 
bibliographical material; but much of the perti- 
nent data and most of the problems remain to be 
studied and utilized properly. 


Harry M. OrRLINSKY 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE—JEWISH INSTITUTE 
oF RELIGION, NEw York City 


*In line with the negative and destructive attitude 
of Kahle, G. R. Driver, in noticing the reviewer’s Notes 
on the Qal Infinitive Construct and the Verbal Noun in 
Biblical Hebrew (Amer. Or. Soc. Offprint Series, No. 22 
[New Haven, 1947]), states, ‘...in any case the 
argument is vitiated [so for ‘ initiated ’’] by the author’s 
tacit assumption that the Masoretic vocalization is a 
trustworthy guide representing the original pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew words’ (see the useful Book List of 
the British Society for Old Testament Study, 1948, p. 
53). But the very point at issue here is that the 
Masoretic vocalization is a trustworthy guide (and on 
my part it is neither an ‘assumption’ nor merely a 
‘tacit’ one) when used in conjunction with all the 
pertinent data and in accordance with modern lin- 
guistic method. What would Driver substitute for this 
approach, the elimination of the Masoretic vocalization 
from all consideration? 





Seal impressions of Nuzi. By EpirH Porapa. 
(The Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Vol. XXIV, for 1944-45.) 
Pp. viii + 138, 54 plates, one text illustration. 
New Haven, Conn., 1947. 


The glyptic of the Hurrian city of Nuzi, though 
mostly crude and poor in quality, offers an excellent 
opportunity for studying many of the dominant 
factors in the art of the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. This glyptic also reveals much 
about the distinctive characteristics of Hurrian 
culture. Though preponderantly Hurrian in popu- 
lation, Nuzi, however, must have had a substantial 
substratum of people whose mother tongue was 
Akkadian. Partly because of this factor and partly 
because of its proximity to the south, the city was 
much influenced by Babylonian culture. This in- 
fluence appears most clearly in the use of Akkadian 


as the written language. It is also strongly mani- 
fest in works of art. But many different influ- 
ences were generally effective in the art of Western 
Asia at this time; the Amarna age had begun, 
during which the culture of princes and merchants 
was to a considerable extent international. In the 
glyptic art of Nuzi, therefore, Babylonian and 
Hurrian elements are mixed with others from 
Elam, Syria, Egypt, and the Mediterranean area. 
Thus this provincial town mirrored, though with 
much distortion, the civilized world of its day. 
The remains of Nuzi were discovered in and 
about Yorghan Tepe, a mound southwest of Kir- 
kuk. During the first season of excavations at this 
mound the seal impressions here published came to 
light. The tablets on which they appear comprise 
about a quarter of the total number of tablets from 
Nuzi, but a special interest attaches to them be- 
cause, for the most part, they come from the re- 
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mains of a surburban dwelling, on a rise about 300 
meters from the main mound, which in Nuzi times 
housed an important landholding family, especially 
associated with the name Tehiptilla. However, the 
fact that this group of tablets constitutes but one 
family’s archives may affect the application to 
Nuzi in general of some of the conclusions to be 
drawn from the seal impressions. We cannot know 
to what extent—if any—this may be so until the 
glyptic material from other parts of Nuzi is simi- 
larly analyzed. It is unfortunate that Dr. Porada 
was not given the opportunity to publish all of the 
seals and seal impressions from Nuzi together. A 
single treatment from the art-historical point of 
view of material that is so much of a piece would 
have been desirable. In a case like this scattered 
publication means a distinct loss. Furthermore 
there is always the possibility—so often realized— 
that through the vicissitudes of scholarly practice 
some material will not be published at all. These 
remarks do not deny the necessity for special 
studies of the glyptic art of Nuzi; in fact the co- 
ordination of that art with the other evidence, 
literary and archaeological, from Nuzi is much to 
be desired. 

In this book the impressions have, so far as 
possible, been allocated to the generations of the 
family of Tehiptilla by P. M. Purves in an index 
of seal owner’s names. Although tablets seem to 
have been written for five generations of the family, 
only four generations are used to divide the im- 
pressions as indicated, the last being omitted. The 
period involved can be dated approximately from 
1450 to 1350 B.c. The length of time is impor- 
tant since Dr. Porada calls attention to various 
changes that took place in glyptic style from the 
earlier generations to the later. Furthermore, 
absolute dates, however tentative, may help to 
clarify the relationship of Nuzi glyptic to that 
produced elsewhere. 

Dr. Porada undertakes a thorough analysis of 
the seal impressions. She begins with what she 
calls a ‘ Description of the Material’ in 96 pages; 
this is followed by a discussion of historical rela- 
tions and iconography in 29 pages. No doubt this 
order of presentation was adopted because it is the 
usual one, deriving from the common belief that 
to be scientific one must describe before dis- 
cussing. Actually the traditional order is open to 
question. The first step in scientific presentation is 
to make clear the author’s point of view and 


methods of procedure. Selection, arrangement, and 
classification are highly personal matters, based on 
a scholar’s predilection and training. Even though 
rationalization of such subjective factors is diffi- 
cult, it must be attempted and, in fairness to the 
reader, it should come first. This is true even of 
excavation reports ; all the more is it true of works 
such as this in which excavation report and art 
history are intermingled. Yet to appreciate what 
the author is attempting in this work, one must 
read the last part of the book first. The initial 
‘ Description’ is a mixture of catalogue, compari- 
son and interpretation, printed so small as to be 
unreadable for any long period of time. This is 
indeed unfortunate, for in her ‘ Description’ Dr. 
Porada shows an unsurpassed command of the 
study of ancient glyptic in all its phases. Take for 
example her discussion of a god holding an em- 
blem (pp. 47-49), of some chariot scenes (pp. 83- 
85), or of two dancers grasping the ‘lion club’ 
(pp. 88-89). Surely a description or catalogue of 
the material could have been segregated from the 
main body of the text for those interested in 
precise details. Then the significant elements of 
the author’s presentation would have emerged 
more clearly. This is important, for the book 
represents more than just the publication of ma- 
terial; it is also a considerable contribution to the 
history of art. 

Dr. Porada classifies all of the seal impressions 
as examples of Mitannian glyptic, with the ex- 
ception of one group (XXVII) which consists of 
imprints that seem to have been made by seals 
surviving from previous periods. She distinguishes 
two styles in Mitannian glyptic, a Common Style 
and an Elaborate. These styles are divided into 
a number of different groups in the ‘ Description’: 
fourteen for the Common Style (I-XIV), ten for 
the Elaborate (XVI-XXV), one mixed (XXVI) 
and one transitional between the two (XV). A 
great homogeneity can be argued for the Common 
Style since its groups have been assembled almost 
exclusively on the basis of the characteristics of 
the style as such, namely its distinctive motifs and 
variation in engraving. On the other hand, the 
eclectic nature of the Elaborate Style is demon- 
strated by the fact that its first five groups (XVI- 
XX) consist of sealings that clearly manifest the 
influence of Babylonia and Syria. However, in the 
fifth among the groups just cited, outside influ- 
ence—in this case Kassite—can be found chiefly 
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in the inscriptions; instead the designs show, ac- 
cording to the author, ‘an independent Mitannian 
style, characterized by . . . free composition and 
violence of action...’ (p. 56). Such designs are 
also to be found in the last five groups of the 
Elaborate Style (XXI-XXV), together with 
coarse, rather schematic variations that are mostly 
late in the series. Even in the designs of this 
‘independent’ style, however, derivative elements 
are frequently pointed out. 

To some extent this division of Mitannian glyptic 
conforms to that of H. Frankfort in Cylinder 
Seals. However the wealth of material at Dr. 
Porada’s disposal has enabled her to amplify and, 
in fact, to alter the distinctions that were possible 
in Frankfort’s treatment. His ‘ fully-grown’ style 
may roughly correspond to the ‘ independent Mi- 
tannian style ’ that was discerned by Dr. Porada in 
some Elaborate sealings; but it is actually a Com- 
mon Style imprint, no. 518, that resembles most 
closely the sealing of Saushatar, perhaps the prin- 
cipal example cited by Frankfort of his ‘fully- 
grown’ style (Cylinder Seals, p. 273). The di- 
vergence between the Common Style and Frank- 
fort’s ‘ popular’ style is even greater despite the 
fact that in many ways they are similarly defined. 
Thus, many ‘ popular’ style seals would be classi- 
fied by Dr. Porada as Elaborate, perhaps more than 
any thing else, because they display foreign in- 
fluence to a pronounced degree (cf. her note 219, 
p. 104). 

In many ways Dr. Porada’s stylistic divisions 
are close to those suggested by R. Starr in his 
report on the excavations (Nuzi, pp. 444-445). 
Her Common Style seems to be exactly equivalent 
to that manifested by seals, mostly made of frit, 
which Starr calls ‘ typically Nuzi’ and which he 
suggests may be specifically Hurrian. On the other 
hand her Elaborate Style can be related to those 
more realistic pieces, always made of stone, which 
Starr tends to associate with the governing Mitan- 
nians. In this context the term Mitannian cannot 
have the same ethnic connotation as Hurrian, be- 
cause the Mitannians must have been numerically 
but a small part of their empire. Hence, it might 
be preferable to refer to the last group of seals, or 
at least to those among them in which Syrian 
influence is strong, as displaying a Mitannian 
palace style. It is not surprising that such a style 
should also reflect the many other influences dis- 
cussed by Dr. Porada in connection with her Ela- 
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borate Style groups. Nor is it surprising to find 
this style flourishing at Nuzi. The provincial 
burghers of that city would naturally take their 
fashions, not only from the traditional center, 
Babylon, but also from the courts of their rulers; 
from the court of the local princes at nearby 
Arrapha of course, but also, either via that court 
or directly, from the Mitannian court itself. 

Starr has a third class of very primitive seals, 
described by him as ‘ incredibly crude and often 
almost unintelligible.’ In so far as his three ex- 
amples permit of comparison, this class of seals 
appears to represent the kind of late, coarse im- 
print, found in both the Elaborate and the Com- 
mon Style, which Dr. Porada treats as degenerate 
versions of various motifs. 

The homogeneity of the Common Style in the 
Nuzi impressions is perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment for calling that style Hurrian. By so char- 
acterizing an art one clearly suggests that it is the 
product of a specific ethnic group. But the desig- 
nation of the Common Style as Hurrian can also 
be justified by the fact that the style is in evidence 
for a period of time longer than the known dura- 
tion of the Mitannian Empire. It may therefore 
be desirable to call the Common Style Hurrian, 
and reserve the term, Mitannian, for the Elaborate 
Style. A further refinement of terminology may 
also be suggested. Regardless of whether or not 
Mitannian glyptic is taken to consist only of 
Elaborate seals, it is apparent from the evidence 
discussed above that the Elaborate Style itself 
should be divided into a palace style, much influ- 
enced by Syria and a provincial style—especially 
manifested at Nuzi—in which Babylonian influ- 
ence is dominant. 

In the course of her analysis Dr. Porada dis- 
cusses most of the motifs depicted in the impres- 
sions, applying to them very skilfully a wide range 
of comparison and interpretation. However the 
interpretation of at least one point—and that an 
important one—must be questioned. In regard to 
the many scenes showing animals with a ‘ sacred 
tree,’ she speaks of the animals as menacing the 
tree. Furthermore, human figures with weapons 
sometimes appear. These the author believes may 
be protectors of the tree, as well as hunters (pp. 
112-113). It is true that motifs which can be so 
interpreted occur frequently in later Assyrian 
glyptic. But the reviewer could find no clear case 
of this in the Nuzi impressions. For the most part 
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the animals shown with the tree are such as would 
scarcely endanger it; at worst they might eat its 
leaves. Furthermore antelopes and ibexes are the 
natural quarry of hunters. 

The author dismisses those scenes which show 
animals or monsters in a symmetrical arrange- 
ment about the tree as perhaps purely ornamental 
(p. 114). Granted that these scenes are often very 
schematic; it may still be doubted if a desire for 
pure ornament was ever exclusively dominant in 
them—or for that matter in any of the representa- 
tions in this art. This doubt is reinforced by the 
observation that the position of the animals or 
monsters is analogous to that of the worshippers 
in the very common scene of adoration of the tree. 

The whole problem may be clarified by consider- 
ing the part played by the ‘sacred tree.? Undoub- 
edly it had the significance of a ‘tree of life,’ con- 
noting fertility and renewal. How natural then 
that it should be regarded as a powerful factor in 
the renewal of animal life. Such an interpreta- 
tion would explain most of the scenes in question. 
Thus the human figures with weapons would be 
hunters whom the tree by its beneficent action has 
supplied with game. However, this interpretation 
does not exclude the possibility that occasionally 
there may have been a different conception of the 
relation of animals to the ‘ sacred tree.’ It is easy 
to see how the hunter might come to be regarded 
as the protector of the tree; why, then, should 
not his quarry, grown monstrous, menace it? Such 
fluid, seemingly disparate, yet often interchange- 
able concepts are characteristic of ancient thought. 

Dr. Porada gives special attention (pp. 198-122) 
te the relation between ancient ritual practice and 
certain iconographical features in the impressions. 
From her discussion there begins to emerge a 
unique picture of the worship and spiritual life of 
a people. This is especially true of what she says 
about the many kinds of dance depicted. Dancing 
motifs are to be found almost exclusively in seal- 
ings of the Common Style, which, as suggested 
above, may be attributed to a specific ethnic group, 
the Hurrians. This fact tends to confirm the 
natural supposition that the ritual practices too 
are mostly Hurrian. 

While reading Dr. Porada’s very sober and 
scholarly analyses of various ritual motifs—not 
only in the section devoted to them but wherever 
they occur throughout the book—one begins to see 


a community solemnly performing the acts that it 
believes are necessary to renew its life: the massed 
dance of striding men and shuffling women; the 
sacred tree, sometimes worshipped as a standard, 
sometimes held aloft by a dancer who dances that 
it may flourish; the persons masked as animals or 
perhaps even as deities; the struggling animals— 
or effigies of them—in enclosures that are deco- 
rated with festoons—the twists or guilloches of 
the seal designs—and that have as their corner 
posts the standards of a celestial object, a bird or 
a tree. But though the picture emerges, it is 
never explicitly drawn by the author. This must 
be regretted. In many ways the process of imagin- 
ative reconstruction best helps us to know the past. 
Bare facts wili never suffice ; we must always supply 
out of ourselves the blood and guts, the will, the 
emotions and the spirit of those long since dead. 
Only then will they live for us again. 

The details of such a composite picture may be 
wrong. But that is not important, for as new 
facts and new interpretations are established, 
errors will be corrected. As it happens, however, 
the above sketch of ritual practices, drawn from 
the sealings, can be corroborated to some extent by 
the evidence of many other objects found at Nuzi. 
To illustrate this it will suffice to call attention to 
the celestial standards (Nuzi II, pl. 127 B, C, F 
and G), and to the numerous, varied objects re- 
covered from Temple A (Nuzi I, pp. 87-115). For 
example, thousands of beads were found in this 
temple. It is suggested that many of these beads 
were strung to decorate the walls (Nuzi I, pp. 92- 
93). Can it be that the twists or guilloches in the 
seal designs depict such strings of beads? Fur- 
ther study of the relation between the seal de- 
signs and the evidence from other archaeological 
finds is obviously to be desired. With the aid of 
the texts it may be possible thus to reconstruct the 
worship of Nuzi; determining the different rites 
involved and perhaps the occasions on which they 
were performed ; maybe even distinguishing in that 
worship the Hurrian elements from the foreign, 
and recognizing in it the vestiges of pre-Hurrian 
beliefs. 

Much, therefore, remains to be done. The 
ancient city of Nuzi has only begun to speak to us. 
Its seals have not been published; Dr. Porada has 
treated but a fraction of the seal impressions; 
many scholars are still working on the texts of 
the tablets. But above all, the study of what was 
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found there remains for the most part diffuse and 
highly specialized. Work in the different fields of 
research should be coordinated. In connection with 
the discussion of ritual practices an attempt was 
made to indicate some of the possibilities for such 
research. Another line of investigation is sug- 
gested by the index of seal owner’s names. In that 
part of the book a direct relationship is established 
between the study of the texts and of the seal 
impressions that accompany them. The statistics 
assembled from this index bring to the fore some 
of the problems of the history of Nuzi and of the 
development of its glyptic. These statistics have 
been placed in an appendix to this review because 
in a sense they are supplemental to the book. 

The reviewer has endeavored to present some of 
the many problems and a few of the possibilities 
for further study suggested by this stimulating 
book. The skill and imagination that must go into 
that study will be amply repaid, for Nuzi offers an 
almost unique opportunity to recapture the life of 
an ancient Mesopotamian city. 


Generations 
and 
Overlaps 


Elaborate 
Style 


Common 
Style 


Statistics Based on the Index of Seal 
Owner’s Names 


The 1033 seal impressions published by Dr. 
Porada are listed in the index according to the 
order of their treatment in the book ; 1011 of them 
by number, 22 by means of sub-a or b added to a 
number. After the number of each imprint there 
appears the seal owner’s name and the generation 
of the family of Tehiptilla to which the owner 
belongs, in so far as these matters could be de- 
termined. Sometimes it is left undecided whether 
the seal owner belonged to one generation or the 
next; these cases are treated here as overlaps be- 
tween generations. 

Totals have been compiled of the number of 
impressions which can thus be allotted to each 
generation, exclusively, and to each overlap between 
generations. These totals are given below with 
separate columns for the different stylistic cate- 
gories and for all of the material taken together. 
A figure is given in parenthesis after each total 
for the number of imprints included in it which 
are from tablets designated as probably written 
outside of Nuzi. 


Pre-Nuzi 
Group 


Transitional 
Group 





Puhishenni / 
Winnirke 3 (1) 


Winnirke or 
Tehiptilla 1 (1) 


Tehiptilla (4) 


Tehiptilla or 
Ennamati 9 (3) 


Ennamati 92 (3) 


Ennamati or 
Tarmitilla 27 


Tarmitilla 93 


No generation 
allotted 34. — 51 (3) 


(12) 
(20) 


Totals 601 (69) 336 (47) 


Comment 


Any conclusions from these statistics can be 
considered valid only to the extent that they are 
based on figures which it is possible to regard as 
sufficiently inclusive to be reliable. Such is more 
likely to be the case with those totals which are 





3 (1) 


5 (2) 
(20) 


(5) 
(9) 


(29) 
(55) 


1 - 88 (3) 


36 (5) 60 (3) 1033 (124) 


large enough for errors of whatever nature to tend 
to cancel themselves out. Here this would seem to 
apply to the bulk of the figures for the different 
generations. Furthermore negative evidence like 
that for the first generation may be valuable. How- 
ever two factors limit the use of these statistics to 
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a considerable extent. Dr. Porada calls attention 
to the fact that some glyptic undoubtedly survived 
from one generation to another: through the con- 
tinued use of certain designs or methods of en- 
graving in the different workshops; or alternately 
by the handing down of seals from father to son, 
or by the re-use of a seal by a later owner. Cer- 
tainly it will never be possible to decide the statis- 
tical effect of this factor precisely, although the 
extent to which it applies may be roughly de- 
termined in many cases. However it must always 
be considered in the formulation of conclusions. 
A more direct limitation on the use of these statis- 
tics arises from the fact that most of the impres- 
sions come from the archives of one family. Be- 
cause of this it will be necessary to study the rest 
of the glyptic material from Nuzi before many of 
the problems suggested by these statistics can be 
solved or even considered. 

The most striking item in the above tables is 
the prominence of Common Style imprints in the 
time of Tehiptilla. It will be noticed that other- 
wise the figures for both the Elaborate and the 
Common Style are remarkably uniform. In the 
fourth generation the Elaborate Style total almost 
equals the Common, while in the third the ratio 
is about 2 to 3. Compare this with a ratio of 1 to 
nearly 4 in the second! Does the pronounced in- 
crease in the proportion, but not the number, of 
Eiaborate Style imprints imply, as suggested by 
Dr. Porada, that the style became increasingly 
popular after Tehiptilla? The ratios just given 
clearly argue that this is so. However it is pos- 
sible that another factor may have been operative. 
Notice that for Tehiptilla’s generation there are 
more than twice as many impressions as for any 
other. Included in this total are the greater part 
of the imprints made by seals of earlier periods, 
and a number of Elaborate imprints which is 
slightly larger than that in any other generation. 
But most of the difference is due to the mass of 
Common Style imprints. Do these imprints re- 
flect Tehiptilla’s widespread real estate trans- 
actions with people of much lower economic status 
than himself? If that is the case, then, the sharp 
falling off in the number of such imprints in later 
generations could be due either to a decrease in 
the family’s operations or to a change in their 
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nature. The last suggestion is given some plausi- 
bility by the fact that the number of Elaborate 
sealings of the time of Tarmitilla is almost as 
great as for Tehiptilla. This is what would be 
expected if the family continued wealthy, and also 
dealt in larger part with people of its own eco- 
nomic class. It is likely that the well-to-do would 
be more apt to use Elaborate Style seals in which 
as argued above, fashionable influences are mani- 
fest. So far as can be ascertained from the index 
this is true of the family of Tehiptilla. Thus 
Tehiptilla’s own seal, no. 663, an inheritance from 
his father, shows strong Syrian influence accord- 
ing to Dr. Porada (p. 52). 

The tablets which are believed to have been 
written outside of Nuzi bring up a question per- 
taining to the history of the city. The facts re- 
vealed by the statistics can be simply stated: the 
percentage of ‘outside’ tablets rises from 4% in 
the second generation to nearly 30% in the fourth, 
and if one takes the overlap between the third and 
the fourth along with the fourth the figure rises 
to 40%. Does this argue an increase in outside 
business at Nuzi? If so, might not this increase 
have been one of the reasons for the Assyrian 
destruction of the city? Or can the whole phe- 
nomenon be again explained by a change in the 
nature of the family’s business ? 

These problems have been presented, not because 
they exhaust all possibilities—far from it—, but 
rather to indicate the utility of statistics as a 
guide to research. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that statistics can be only a guide. In many 
ways those derived from the finds of archaeology 
are subject to the same criticism as our present- 
day polls of public opinion; they are but samples. 
We cannot be sure in any excavation, however 
complete it may be, that the numerical proportions 
of the various objects found in its different strata, 
will be even approximately the same as in an- 
tiquity. Sometimes, however, our certainty on this 
point may be nearly complete, as in the case of the 
archives of the family of Tehiptilla. Yet, though 
the statistics based on these archives are illuminat- 
ing and suggestive, it is necessary to supplement 
them with as much other evidence as can be brought 
to bear. 


Briccs BuCHANAN 
New Yor«k City 
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Studies in Daniel. By H. Louis GinsBerc. (Texts 
and Studies of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, Vol. XIV.) Pp. xiv + 92. 
New York: THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY OF AMERICA, 1948. 


Brief as they are, Ginsberg’s Studies in Daniel 
cover a wide ground. They offer a well-reasoned 
solution of the most important problems of the 
historically most influential book of the Bible. 
The author starts from, and always returns to, 
seemingly small philological questions. With his 
mastery of Aramaic and Hebrew, he lays the foun- 
dation for his own theories concerning the date of 
the book and the question of its literary composi- 
tion. Many good points of philology and exegesis 
are made throughout the Studies. All of them de- 
serve careful attention, since they are always based 
upon the most solid knowledge and the most sober 
reasoning. 

Of course, this reviewer would hesitate to give 
a blanket endorsement to all of Ginsberg’s sug- 
gestions. The Studies start with a short linguistic 
note which is the only weak part of the book. 
Aram. ‘iddaén, if it actually means ‘ year,’ cannot 
be a translation of Greek xpdovos, because (a) an 
ordinary, every-day Greek word is not likely to 
have entered Palestinian literary Aramaic in the 
period under discussion, and (b) there is no record 
of xpovos at that time meaning ‘ year.’ Ginsberg’s 
reference to Liddell-Scott needs an explanation." 
In certain connections, xypéves may have acquired a 
meaning approximating that of ‘ year’ at an early 
date. However, although this reviewer lacks the 
knowledge to know and has not the time to check 
whether éxra ypovo. could mean ‘seven years’ 
in ordinary pre-Christian Greek, he may be per- 
mitted to doubt it. If ‘iddén means ‘ year,’ that 
meaning must have developed independently with- 
in Aramaic, which could easily have been the case. 
The question of maré malkin (leg. mulkin ?) in 
Daniel 2: 47%, which Ginsberg considers a transla- 
tion of the Greek title xvpios Bacvedv, has been 


* Liddell-Scott?, p. 2008b, refers to a Spartan sepul- 
chral inscription in which it is said that the defunct 
person had ‘ lived only forty xpdévous émavray.’ A Roman 
sepulchral inscription, also referred to by Liddell-Scott, 
has ‘thirty xpévouvs Bidrov’ (without the addition of a 
word meaning ‘year’). Both inscriptions are of a 
comparatively late date, and, what is more, both are 
metrical. 
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complicated by the recent discovery of an Aramaic 
papyrus from the end of the seventh century, in 
which the title of the Egyptian king is mr’ mlkn.’ 
The expression may have persisted in Aramaic 
until it made its appearance in Daniel, where its 
meaning may no longer have been correctly under- 
stood. It should, however, be noted that the loan 
translation of a title is on quite another level than 
that of a common word. 

For the dating of Daniel, Ginsberg is guided by 
one main idea. He argues that the existence of 
the multimetal image of ch. 2 as a whole until it 
is finally destroyed in one blow indicates that the 
first three kingdoms persisted, if in a reduced state, 
into the time of the fourth kingdom.’ Such a co- 
existence of all four kingdoms, according to Gins- 
berg’s ingenious interpretation, can be assumed 
for two different periods of history. Ginsberg se- 
lects the one which alone fits in with the other data 
and thus arrives at the period (shortly ?) before 
261 B.c. as the date of the composition of ch. 2. 
Certain secondary additions are said to date from 
the years 245-220. 

Most of us have been taught, long before we 
knew anything about the existence of Hebrew or 
Aramaic, or biblical criticism for that matter, that 
the kingdoms of the great image definitely meant 
successive kingdoms. Ginsberg deserves great credit 
for his refusal blindly to accept a long ingrained 
tradition. But is he correct? For one, it is ex- 
pressly stated that the second kingdom will follow 
the first one (Daniel 2:39), meaning apparently 
that it will take its place. Secondly, there is no 
indication of the reduced state of the first three 
kingdoms. And, finally, Ginsberg himself states 
that part of the symbolism employed in ch. 2 is 
traditional (p. 11); how, then, could the author 
have expressed the successive character of the king- 
doms (or, perhaps, the persistence of some but not 
all of them) if he wanted to use the symbolism of 
the multimetal image ? 

The situation is different in ch. 7. Verse 12 
seems to contain an express statement as to the 
persistence of some kingdoms in a reduced state.* 


2A. Dupont-Sommer, Un papyrus araméen d’époque 
Saite découvert a@ Saqqarah, in Semitica 1. 43-68 (1948). 

’ Confirming evidence of his interpretation is found by 
Ginsberg in Daniel 2:44 (p. 6). 

*Daniel 7:3 would seem to suggest that all four 
kingdoms arose simultaneously. The author obviously 
did not intend to say that, but the verse is a good 
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According to Ginsberg, the Babylonian kingdom 
no longer exists. The kingdoms which enjoy con- 
tinued existence are those of the ‘ Medians’ and 
‘Persians.’ Three periods in history fit this his- 
torical situation. One of them includes the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and, thus, is Ginsberg’s 
natural choice. Now, assuming that the author of 
ch. 7 actually took the continued existence of some 
of the kingdoms into consideration, it does not 
follow that the author of ch. 2 must have thought 
along the same lines, for there can be no doubt 
that the allegories of chapters 2 and 7 originated 
at different times and were the work of different 
authors. Ginsberg correctly stresses the fact that 
the moderate attitude which is expressed in ch. 2 
(and the whole first half of Daniel) dates that part 
of the book (or, at least, the material contained in 
chapters 2-6) in a period before the Epiphanian 
persecution. The interdynastic marriage mentioned 
in ch. 2 is another valid criterion. However, the 
coexistence of all four kingdoms as a criterion for 
dating ch. 2 remains doubtful. 

Ginsberg’s attempts to solve some of the diffi- 
culties of the Hebrew text by reconstructing its 
Aramaic original are admirable. There is no room 
for a detailed discussion here, and it must be 
left to the reader to study the author’s lucid 
argumentation. 

With regard to the language problem, Ginsberg 
maintains that when chapters 7-12 were joined to 
the first part, beginning and end of the book were 
translated into Hebrew, in order to provide canoni- 
cal recognition for the book. Ch. 7 was left un- 
translated, in order to provide a linguistic bond 
between the two parts. However, he also considers 
another alternative, namely, that the connection 
of ch. 7 with the first half of Daniel antedates the 


illustration of the many pitfalls which make the inter- 
pretation of the allegories so difficult. 
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addition of chapters 8-12. This, apparently, is the 
correct explanation. The symmetrical arrangement 
of chapters 2-7 (chapters 2 and 7, 3 and 6, 4 and 5 
have the same contents, respectively) would greatly 
favor the assumption that ch. 7 was added to 
chapters (1 or) 2-6 when the Book of Daniel first 
took its shape. The repetitiousness of chapters 8- 
12, their lack of imagination, and the coarse explic- 
itness of the historical and eschatological allusions 
characterize them as the work of another author 
who wrote them as an amplification of ch. 7%, 
probably after the latter had been joined to the 
first part. At a later date, when some person of 
a rather defective literary taste had the idea of 
including those chapters in the book, it seems that 
they were available only in a Hebrew translation. 

This reviewer hopes that his remarks about an 
unusually original and important work will not be 
considered as unduly negative, in the sense that 
some of the author’s hypotheses are not accepted 
though no better suggestions are offered. The 
field of biblical criticism, more than any other 
historical discipline, is concerned with solving 
equations that contain a great number of un- 
knowns. Also, in other disciplines, even the most 
general problems, as a rule, have found but a few 
men to work on them. Every passage in the Bible, 
on the other hand, has for centuries challenged the 
keenest minds in the world of scholarship and pro- 
voked a host of hypotheses, among which the 
plausibility of one often hardly differs from that 
of the other. In that great tradition, Ginsberg’s 
Studies in Daniel can be sure of a position of high 
esteem. They bear promise that an increasing 
amount of the words of Daniel will no longer 
remain ‘shut up and sealed till the end of time.’ 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Balkantiirkische Studien. By Herpert W. Dupa. 
Pp. 144, 12 plates. Vienna: OSTERREICHISCHE 
AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, 1949. (Phi- 
losophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 
226. 1.) 

This book is the result of studies made by the 
author during the war, when he was in Bulgaria. 


It is divided into three main parts. In the first 
part a translation of Evliya Celebi’s description 
of Uskiib (Skoplje) is given, followed by a short 
description of important Musulman buildings pre- 
served. Five of the famous mosques of the city 
are mentioned and architectural drawings are 
given. A comparison of the plans of these mosques 
with those of contemporaneous Turkish mosques 
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would have been quite interesting. As far as I can 
see, they seem to belong to the ‘ Early’ type of 
E. Diez, and similar mosques can be found in 
other places in Bulgaria (Sofia and Filibe). 

The second article is a translation and explana- 
tion of a document belonging to the Serif Halil 
Pasa mosque in Sumen (Bulgaria). The trans- 
lation of such documents and the whole complex 
of questions in relation to these religious founda- 
tions is a field which has greatly interested Turk- 
ish scholars, since these documents prove to be a 
valuable source for the economic history and the 
history of settlement in the Near East.? In the 
course of a discussion of such a document, I. H. 
Uzungarsili * also mentions the conquest of Sumen 
which according to him took place in 1388, where- 
as Duda accepts 1387 as more likely. 

The last article is a discussion of the Ottoman 
tax on sheep and an annotated translation of an 


1E. Diez, Tiirk Sanatz, 
kadar (Istanbul, 1946), 120. 

* This interest has been aroused by Fekete Lajos with 
his article, Tiirk vesikalarinin nesri (Belleten No. 20, 
Ankara, 1941), 607-16, and especially his later article 
Tiirk vergi tahrirleri (Belleten No. 42, Ankara, 1947), 
299-328. Prof. T. Halasi Kun who had this article trans- 
lated into Turkish is now inaugurating a project of 
editing some of the most important of these taxation- 
lists. The later numbers of the Belleten contain a num- 
ber of documents on religious foundations (vakfiye), 
similar to the one published here. 

°In Belleten No. 20, Ankara, 1941, 564-5. He repeats 


baslangicindan §giiniimiize 


this in his Osmanli Tariht, vol. 1 (Ankara, 1947), 84-5. 
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imperial order in relation to this tax. Here, as in 
the other articles, the author bases his conclusions 
mainly on material published in the Balkans, 
whereas comparisons with Asia Minor would also 
have been interesting. Some material for this ques- 
tion has been collected by N. Cagatay,* and many 
references are to be found in the book of 0. L. 
Barkan ® which, probably due to war conditions, 
has not come to the attention of the author. The 
question whether the amount of this tax had any 
direct relation with the general inflationary trend 
which began at the end of the 16th century ® or 
is due to local conditions (cf. p. 92) could also be 
discussed on the basis of broader comparative 
material. 

The book is a valuable contribution to some 
economic and social problems of the early Ottoman 
Empire, especially as the original texts of the docu- 
ments are also reproduced. 


W. EBERHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


*N. Cagatay, Reayadan alinan vergi ve resimler (An- 
kara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Der- 
gisi, vol. 5, no. 5 (Ankara, 1947), 485-7). See also the 
article of B. Chr. Nedkoff: Osmanli Imparatorlugunda 
Cizye (Belleten No. 32, Ankara, 1944), 619. 

5 Omer L. Barkan: XV ve XVI 1nct astrlarda Osmanlt 
imparatorlugunda zirai ekonominin hukuki ve mali 
esaslarz (vol. 1; Istanbul, 1945). 

®See Mustafa Akdagi, Yeniceri ocak nizaminin bozu- 
lusu (Fakiilte Dergisi, vol. 5, no. 3, [Ankara, 1947], 
297). 





Jozef Kowalewski, Orientalista (1801-1878). By 
W. Kotwicz. Pp. 208. (Prace Wroclaw- 
skiego Towarzystwa Naukowego, Seria A., 
Nr. 11.) Wroclaw, 1948. 


The work under review is made up of three 
main sections: (1) J. Kowalewski’s biography, 
(2) his bibliography, and (3) his unpublished 
letters. 

Kowalewski, born in 1801 near Grodno in 
Poland, at that time under Tsarist Russia, was 
deported to Kazan for his political activity. There, 
in 1824, he began his studies of Oriental languages. 
He continued them in Siberia, Mongolia and China, 
and acquainted himself with the way of life and 
the customs of these peoples, to whom he conse- 
crated his whole life. 

Kowalewski first became Professor of Mongolian 


Philosophy at the University of Kazan, then 
Member of the Academy of Sciences and Professor 
of World History at the University of Warsaw. 
He died in 1878. 

He is the author of many dissertations and 
books, written in Polish or Rusisan ; they are listed 
in the second part of the work under review (143- 
61). His best known work is the Mongolian- 
Russian-French Dictionary in three volumes. The 
second part of the work under review might be of 
most interest to some Orientalists, since it contains 
the bibliography of Kowalewski’s works. It is re- 
grettable, however, that this part contains only 
titles of the works written by Kowalewski. It 
would be very useful if a short résumé of each, or 
at least of some, of his works were included under 
each title. 

LupWIk STERNBACH 
New York 
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Vedic Bibliography ... of all important work done 
since 1930... By R. N. DANDEKAR. Pp. 
xx + 398. Bombay: KARNATAK PUBLISHING 
Housg, 1946. (New Indian Antiquary, Extra 
Series VII.) 


Dr. Dandekar in 1942 did Indologists the great 
service of editing Progress of Indic Studies 1917- 
1942 (reviewed in the JouRNAL 66.94). He con- 
tributed to it the article Twenty-five Years of 
Vedic Studies, in which he promised a continu- 
ation of Louis Renou’s immensely useful Bibli- 
ographie védique (Paris, 1931). This continuation 
is the volume now reviewed. It presents in the 
same analytic form seen in Renou’s work some 
3500 items published in the main between 1930 
(the terminus of Renou’s work) and 1945. The 
earlier work had contained about 6500 entries. The 
two together certainly form an essential part of the 
working library of any Indologist engaged in any 
way in Vedic studies. 

Dandekar supplements Renou in the period 
before 1930 by listing a number of items that had 
not come to the latter’s attention, e. g. in section 
I. 1, texts and translations of the Rgveda, items 9, 


10, 11, 14 are Indian publications prior to 1930; 
I. 5, particular hymns of the Rgveda, has ten items 
from a journal called Arya published at the Auro- 
bindo Ashram in Pondicherry from 1914 to 1920 
and several items from early proceedings of the 


All-India Oriental Conference. One could un- 
doubtedly find many more items of this kind to 
notice, to which Dandekar had access more easily 
than did Renou. We are grateful, as Renou no 
doubt is, that these items have been gleaned. 

For the period 1930 to 1945, Dandekar’s work 
seems to have been very thorough. Out-of-the-way 
Indian material is of course better represented than 
it would probably be in any bibliography published 
by a Western scholar. The Western material seems 
to be just as well covered, and includes items from 
such unlikely sources as Speculum, Journal of 
American Folklore, Review of Religion, and the 
like. The absence of my article A Dravidian ety- 
mology of the Sanskrit proper name Nala, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical 
Philology 12. 255-62 (no. 13; 1943), which dis- 
cusses a braihmana passage, is undoubtedly my 
fault, since the bibliographer could hardly have 
been expected to know this article if I did not send 
it to him. How much European material of the 
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war period is missing from the volume I have no 
way of judging, since my own access to this ma- 
terial is still incomplete. To this reason for omis- 
sion, however, one must probably attribute the 
absence of three articles by Louis Renou in Journal 
asiatique, vol. 231 for the year 1939, which was 
only printed, it seems, in 1941; these are L’am- 
biguité du vocabulaire du Rgveda (loc. cit. 161- 
235), Les éléments védiques dans le vocabulaire du 
sanskrit classique (loc. cit. 321-404), and La 
maison védique (loc. cit. 487-504). 

The organization of the Bibliographie védique 
has been rather thoroughly revised. A study of the 
details involved would be of little value here. It 
may be noted, however, that two sections, ‘ Socio- 
logical Study’ (207-33) and ‘ History’ (239-81) 
replace Renou’s section ‘ Histoire.’ There is a new 
section offering a complete bibliography on ‘ Indus 
Valley Civilisation’? (281-303). 

As one who has engaged in the production of an 
ambitious bibliography, I know how hard it is to 
achieve accuracy. But leaving charity aside, there 
are numerous inaccuracies in the book. One ex- 
ample will suffice. In the section on the texts of 
the Atharvaveda (II.10), Barret’s publications 
of the various books of the Paippalida are char- 
acterized as being provided with a translation; 
none of his long series of Paippalada publications 
has this. The final item under his name in this 
section, no. 4, is ‘The Kashmirian Atharvaveda. 
Ed. Barret, L. C. pub. A. O. Society, New Haven, 
1940.’ I cannot even guess what is intended by 
this, unless it is an inaccurate repetition of no. 3, 
‘The Kashmirian Atharvaveda: Books 19 and 20. 
Ed. Barret, L. C. AOS, 1940.’ Certainly here is 
the starting point for a fruitless hunt by some 
future Vedic scholar. It must be noted that there 
is too large a sprinkling of undated items ; random 
examples are 2 items on p. 1, 3 items on p. 3, one 
item on p. 4, 2 items on p. 9, 2 items on p. 174, 
2 items on p. 176, 3 items on p. 181. Misprints are 
not numerous; we have become accustomed to good 
printing work by the Karnatak Publishing House. 
I have been puzzled, however, as to why Dandekar’s 
Progress of Indic Studies is dated 1943 on p. 305 
and in the Preface (vii), whereas my copy is dated 
1942. Is this a misprint, or is it based on the fact 
that the volume was issued in conjunction with 
the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute which was celebrated in Janu- 
ary 1943? A bibliographer must, above all else, 
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strive for accuracy, since on that depends success- 
ful, efficient use of his product in finding material. 
In concluding this paragraph, I would exclaim at 
Dr. Dandekar’s omission of page references for 
those items that are contained in periodicals; his 
model, Renou’s Bibliographie, did not omit this 
extremely important item of information. Inclu- 
sive page references would, of course, be the most 
useful type of citation. 

My strictures in the preceding paragraph should 
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not detract from a realization of the high value of 
this work. I would add that Dr. Dandekar proposes 
a continuation of it at suitable intervals. I am sure 
that all Indic scholars will welcome this and that 
Dr. Dandekar will welcome it if they will send him 
copies of their pertinent publications, especially 
those in periodicals that may not come naturally 
to his attention. 
M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Asherah in the Old Testament. By WitL1AM 
L. REED. Pp. vii-+ 116. Fort Worth, Texas: 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY Press, 1949. 


With scrupulous care the author of this mono- 
graph has assembled from widely scattered sources 
the relevant epigraphic and archaeological evi- 
dence now available for an understanding of the 
word “Séra. Although the term appears forty times 
in the Old Testament, its precise meaning is far 
from clear. This dissertation succeeds in ruling 
out some of the proposed explanations for the 
nature of the Asherah and cautiously proposes an 
explanation which fits the present state of the 
evidence. 

The author’s examination of the versions results 
in the conclusion that ancient translators were as 
baffled by the word as are modern translators. A 
careful study of the verbs used with “séra makes 
it clear that the cultic object was neither a tree 
nor a ‘ grove.’ It was an object constructed by man, 
made of wood, and stood upright. In his fifth 
chapter the author examines the other cultic ob- 
jects associated with the Asherah in various pas- 
sages and sets forth his proposed explanation— 
that the Asherah is an image of the goddess Ashe- 
rah, an idol—and finds that his hypothesis fits 
neatly into the picture. The assumption that the 
Asherah was ‘in the shape of a female figure’ (p. 
49; on p. 91 he is more cautious) is appealing, but 
it rests on no certain evidence. II Kings 21:7 
makes this conclusion likely, but not certain. 

Although a chapter is devoted to ‘The Chron- 
ology of the Asherah,’ there is little which can be 
done by way of dating the introduction of the 


Asherah into Palestine. This reviewer would see 
an answer to the chronology of this element of the 
cult to lie in the direction of an examination of the 
evidence for the popularity of the better-known 
goddess Astarte. From the larger picture he would 
incline toward placing Asherah’s popularity before 
that of Astarte. There is some evidence for the 
claim that in Palestine and Syria the goddess 
Asherah was replaced by Astarte at a later period 
(see the reviewer’s Palestinian Figurines [ Ameri- 
can Oriental Series, 24], p. 65). 

While Reed rejects all the proposed identifica- 
tions of Asherah with a tree or pole and gives in 
an appendix fifteen drawings which have been 
‘erroneously identified as the Asherah,’ he does 
attempt to bridge the gap between the epigraphic 
evidence and artifacts by the claim that ‘ the god- 
dess Asherah was represented by images similar in 
shape to those which have been found in abundance 
in Palestinian excavations’ (p. 72). This is very 
near to supposing that the “sérim were enlarged 
clay figurines. 

As an illustration of how widespread the ‘ sacred 
pole’ theory has become, there is the entry in L. 
Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros 
(Leiden, 1948), p. 98, ‘ Ashera, sacred pole set up 
near the altar.’ Reed’s careful assembly of evidence 
and judicious conclusions should establish the bet- 
ter rendering of ‘ Asherah-image.’ It is hoped that 
with this dissertation as a model other problems of 
Hebrew meanings may be investigated with com- 
parable thoroughness and similar judicious re- 
straint in setting forth conclusions. 


JAMES B. PRITCHARD 
Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Kumarbi, Mythen vom churritischen Kronos aus 
den hethitischen Fragmenten zusammenge- 
stellt, iibersetzt und erklirt. By Hans Gustav 
GirerBockx. (Istanbuler Schriften Nr. 16.) 
Pp. viii+ 128 and pp. *32. Ziirich—New 
York: EUROPAVERLAG, 1946. 


Giiterbock’s Kumarbi is remarkable in more 
than one respect. The small book reconstructs and 
interprets some Hittite texts and is an important 
contribution to Hittite philology. The character 
of the recovered texts, however, imparts to the 
book a significance which goes far beyond the 
purely technical. There is no doubt that it will 
be widely used and quoted by the historian of 
religion as well as the historian of literature. For 
the texts which it makes available to a wider circle 
of readers are mythological in content. There is 
first—unfortunately in a bad state of preservation 
after the first quarter—a kind of theogony, a tale 
of antagonistic generations of gods, which ends 
with TeSSub, the Storm-god, winning the kingship 
in heaven from Kumarbi. Then there is secondly 
the story of Ullikummi, the diorite man, whom 
Kumarbi created in order to regain the kingship 
from the Storm-god; this story is spread over 
two tablets. The two compositions seem to belong 
together and are undoubtedly to be arranged in the 
order in which the author presents them to us. 

Particular interest derives from the circumstance 
that the milieu of the texts, although they are 
composed in good Hittite—the tongue related to 
the Indo-European languages which scholarly work 
has recovered during the last thirty years—, is not 
at all Hittite; it is Hurrian. Thus it testifies anew 
to the syncretism, well known from other instances, 
which created in ancient Anatolia an almost un- 
dissolvable mixture from Hattic, Luwian, Hittite 
and Hurrian elements.1 The process reflects the 
ever changing history of Asia Minor. We must 
assume that both the ‘theogony’ (quoted hence- 
forth as Th.) and the ‘song of Ullikummi’ 
(quoted henceforth as Ull.) were originally com- 
posed in the Hurrian language which was at home 
in Upper Mesopotamia, that this Hurrian version 
was carried to Anatolia when Hurrian civilization 
penetrated into the peninsula around the middle 


*See A. Gitze, Kleinasien in Kulturgeschichte des 
Alten Orients (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft ITI, 
i, 9). 


of the second millennium, and that it was trans- 
lated there * into Hittite.® 

For the first text, the ‘theogony,’ only one 
‘manuscript’ has so far been found.* Ull. had to 
be reconstructed from numerous fragments, often 
rather poor in isolation, which in many instances 
can be fitted together to larger pieces or can be 
shown to duplicate one another. Part of this 
work had been anticipated by the scholars who 
selected the fragments from the still considerable 
number of unpublished Bogazkoy tablets and pro- 
vided us with autograph copies of them. In first 
place the name of H. Ehelolf should be men- 
tioned here, the scholar who probably would have 
written a book like the one here reviewed, had his 
untimely death not intervened. Credit must also 
be given to H. Otten, Ehelolf’s pupil, who carried 
on his teacher’s work and published the material 
which had come to his knowledge, through his 
own as well as Ehelolf’s labor, in Keilschriftur- 
kunden aus Boghazkoi (KUB) XXXIII (Berlin, 
1943). H. G. Giiterbock, until recently Professor 
of Hittitology in Ankara, and at present guest 
professor in Uppsala (Sweden), guided by a fine 
philological sense, arranged the fragments in their 
proper order, and confirmed that order afterward 
by a minute examination of the originals when 
they were returned to Turkey.® 


2A parallel case is the Gilgamesh epic which reached 
Hittite Asia Minor through Hurrian intermediation. 

* The fact that Ull. is a translation comes out clearly 
in the scene where Kumarbi assigns a name to the diorite 
man (Ull. ld = KUB XVII 7 + XXXIII 93 III 15 ff.): 
‘ Kumarbis began to say to his soul: “ What name [shall 
I give] him? The child which the Good-women and the 
Mother Goddesses presented to me, [for the reason that 
he] shot forth from her body like a spear, let him go and 
his name be Ullikummi! ”’ Evidently there exists an 
etymological connection between the name Ullikummi or 
Ullukummi and the phrase ‘he shot forth like a spear.’ 
The connection certainly does not exist in Hittite where 
‘spear’ is Siyatal and ‘shoot forth’ watkuwar. It ex- 
isted only in the original Hurrian version. The name 
Ulli/ukummi has the appearance of an ‘ infinitive- 
abstract’ in -wmme/i (Speiser, Introduction to Hur- 
rian § 172) derived of a verbal stem wlli/u- enlarged by 
the -kk-suffix (Speiser. ibid. § 186). Do we encounter the 
verb in question in the negative optative u-uwl-li-wa-en 
(i, e. ulliwa-en) Mit. III 95? 

*It had been the subject of an article by E. Forrer in 
Annuaire de l’institut de phil. et d’hist. or. et slaves 4 
(1936) 687-713 (with transliteration and translation). 

5 For the second tablet of Ull. Giiterbock actually 
makes two proposals. His recent article in AJA 52 
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The content of the book is as follows: After a 
brief introduction (pp. 1-5) Giiterbock transliter- 
ates for us the cuneiform texts on 32 narrowly 
printed and separately numbered pages which are 
attached to the small volume as a separate pam- 
phlet.° Then he presents his translation (pp. 6- 
31); it is not always easy to follow since it is 
held as literal as possible and refrains from mak- 
ing restorations unless they are absolutely certain. 

The gaps that remain—often running right 
through the middle of a section—constitute a 
serious handicap to anyone who wants to appraise 
the composition as a whole.’ A philological com- 
mentary (pp. 32-85) tries to justify the author’s 
understanding of the texts; it points to the diffi- 
culties which they present and in many cases 
shows the way to their removal. It is in turn 
followed by comments on the content of the texts 
including comparisons with related literary ma- 
terial originating in other parts of the ancient 
world (pp. 86-115). An appendix (pp. 116-123) 
brings excerpts from some other epical texts that 
have come down to us in the Hittite language.® 

The locale of Ull. is certainly Northern Meso- 
potamia. It extends, as far as we can make out 
with our limited knowledge of ancient geography, 
from the city Kummiya in the east to Mount 
Hazzi in the west. The former has not yet been 
localized with precision, but there is reason for the 
belief that it should be looked for in the moun- 
tains between Assyria and the Lake of Van.® 
Mount Hazzi has been identified with Mons Casius 
on the Syrian coast, the mountain which the 
Ugaritians called Sapan and which they believed 
was the seat of their gods.’° 

It is well known by now that Ugarit has fur- 
nished us with a large body of epical texts, be- 
sides the Hittite compositions studied by Giiter- 
bock the only epical material that we possess from 


(1948) 123-134 shows that he himself now prefers the 
second alternative presented on p. 50 ff. of his book.—An 
important correction affecting the sections Ull. ld and lf 
has been contributed by E. Laroche, RHA fase. 47 22 f, 

° Also published as Tiirk Tarih Kurumu yayinlarindan 
VII. seri, No. lla, Ankara 1946. 

*Cf. also Giiterbock in AJA 52 (1948) 123-134. 

* Of particular interest is the piece dealing with the 
fight between the Storm-god and the Sea because it re- 
calls the fact that in the Ugaritic epics Ba‘l fights 
Yamm (i.e. ‘the Sea’). 

* Cf, Giiterbock, p. 61. 

*°See Goetze, BASOR 79 (1940) 32f. 
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the middle of the second millennium.™* In view 
of the presence of Hurrian religious texts in Ugarit 
the question as to the relationship between the 
Ugaritic and the Hurro-Hittite epics almost auto- 
matically arises. When it is realized that ‘ king- 
ship in heaven’ and the rivalry between various 
gods is the central theme of Ugaritic mythology also 
a closer examination becomes imperative. There 
is no denying the fact that a relationship, more 
likely indirect than direct, exists. Giiterbock, to- 
ward the end of his book (p. 110 ff.), has already 
drawn significant comparisons. The relationship 
is by no means limited to general stylistic similari- 
ties like the preference for dialogue over against 
narrative, the frequent instructions to messengers 
who afterward go out and deliver orally what they 
had been told, the standing phrases constantly 
repeated in identical situations. Coincidences of 
a more specific nature can also be found. Atten- 
tion has previously been called to the number 
devices.12 J may be permitted to point here to a 
number of additional cases; it seems to me they 
bring out not only the similarity between the two 
literatures, but at the same time also their 
differences. 


(a) Prooemium. The first section of Ull. ends 
with the words: Kumarbin ishamihhi ‘ of Kumar- 
bis let me sing.’ This immediately recalls the be- 
ginning of the Nikkal hymn from Ugarit (Syria 
17 209 ff.; C. H. Gordon, Ug. Handb. No. 77)?8 
where we read: asr nkl ‘let me sing of Nikkal’ or 
the initial line of the SS poem (Syria 14 128 ff.; 
C. H. Gordon, Ug. Handb. No. 52) where we 
find: igrd ilm n‘mm ‘let me praise the beautiful 
gods.’ It should at once be remarked that, while 
in the Hurro-Hittite text the phrase stands for 
itself, in Ugaritic the corresponding lines are bal- 
anced by parallel expressions, w-ibd hrhb ‘ and let 
me exalt(?) Hirihbi’ in the former case and w- 
ysmm bn s[rm] ‘the fair children of .. .’ in the 
latter. In other words the parallelismus membro- 
rum so characteristic for Ugaritic poetry is not 
found in the Hurro-Hittite epic. This observation 
is valid throughout as the following examples will 
show. 


11 The date of the Ugaritic tablets is the reign of 
SuppiluliumaS of whom a letter has turned up in Ras 
Shamra (Syria 21 260 ff.). 

12See now C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook 7.36 
(p. 37); ef. Friedrich. JCS 1 (1947) 293f. 

18 See JBL 60 (1941) 353-374. 
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(b) ‘Rejoice and laugh.’ This characteristic 
sequence is encountered in Th, I 27: 
nas-za dus katta nas-za hahharsta 


‘he rejoiced and laughed.’ 


In Ugaritic the sequence is also known, but—in 
accordance with the formal principle just men- 
tioned—it is inflated. Compare for instance: 
Smh Itpn il dpid 
p'n-h l-hdm ytpd 
w-yprgq Isb w-yshq 
ysis gh w-ysh 


‘There rejoiced Latpan, the god... 
he planted his feet on the footstool, 
parted (his) ... and laughed, 
lifted his voice and said.’ (I AB III 14 ff.) 


(c) Reception of a guest. 


GISBANSUR-un-m[a-wa-s]i piran tiyandu 
adanna-wa-s[t a|]kuwanna udandu 
pessar-ma-wa-s[t aku]wanna udandu 


‘Let them set up a table in front of him! 
Let them bring him food and drink! 
Let them bring him beer to drink!’ 

UIL le 24f. 


I compare the speech with which *E] welcomes 
*Atirat when she comes to see him: 


Ihm hm Sty-m 
Ihm b-tlhnt lhm 
St[y-m] b-krpnm yn 
b-ks hrs dm ‘sm 
‘ Kat and drink! 
Eat the bread from (my) table! 
Drink the wine from (my) goblet, 
from the gold cup the blood of the trees!’ 
II AB IV 35 ff. 


Again the Ugaritie version is much more redun- 
dant; it gives the impression of being far ad- 
vanced artistically. 
(d) Legitimation of a child by his father. 
nu Gulsus Ha[nnahannas DUMU-an Sara 
karpir | 
[nan-kan Kumbarbi] ginuwas halas[ sir] 
| Kumar] bis-za DUMU.NITA-an duskiskiwan 
dais | 
[nlan kunkeskiwan d[ ais] 
nu sanezzi laman peskiwan dais 


‘The Good-women (and) the Mother god- 
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desses ** lifted the child and placed it on 
Kumarbi’s knees. 

Kumarbi8 began to fondle his son 

and let him dance up and down. 

He proceeded to give the child a propitious 
name.’ Ull, 1d III 11 ff. 


A similar scene is contained in the Ugaritic poem 
BH (Syria 16 247 ff.; C. H. Gordon, Ug. Handb. 
No. 75) where it is said of the children that had 
been born to Ba'l: 
bi ngt-hm b-p‘n-h 
w-il hd b-hrz-h 


‘Ba‘l made them dance * on his leg, 
god Hadd on his knee(?)’ BH I 40f. 


The procedure is not intended as a play without 
meaning,’® it has definite legal implications: the 
father acknowledges the children as his own.’” 


(e) Haste. 


[nat nuntarnuir l]iliwahhir 
[nat SIS§C.A-az Sara ar|aer 
nat 1-anki sarrir 
[nu-kan] Kumarbi kattan erir 
‘They hurried and hastened, 

they rose from their seats, 
they travelled without interruption ** 

and betook themselves to Kumarbi.’ 

Ull. le IIT 15 ff. 


Compare—this time in a speech: 





14 Besides the Hurrian deities Hutena Hutellurra—to 
be analyzed as Yute-na (-na being the Hurrian article 
of the plural) and Hute-a-luri-na (cf. the divine names 
Imba-luri, Ube-luri, Lil-luri)—one must compare also 
the Ugaritic ktrt and snnt. I concede to Obermann 
(JAOS Offpr. Ser. 20 27) that the translation ‘swal- 
lows’ for snnt has no secure basis; but what he pro- 
poses himself on the positive side seems to me rather 
unconvincing, Perhaps one should refer to the (rare) 
Akkadian snn which quite probably would furnish a 
suitable parallel to ktrt ‘the skilled ones’; ef. Sargon 
Cyl. 47 where it is said of ‘comprehensive wisdom’ that 
it is ta-Sim-ta zu-un-nu-nu-ti-ma ma-lu-t nik-la-a-ti 
‘, .. and of consumate skill.’ 

15 See JAOS 58 277. 

16Tt also occurs KUB XXIV 7 IV 38 ff. (cf. Ehelolf, 
OLZ 1926 767); KUB XXIV 8 III 4 ff. 

17 For the whole complex see the article ‘Le genou, 
siége de force et de vie et sa protection magique’ by 
M. W. Déonna in Rev. Arch. 1939 / I 224-235, The article 
is not accessible to me at present. 

18 This is remotely reminiscent of the Ugaritic formu- 
la b-alp sd rbt kmn ‘over a thousand fields, ten 
thousand .. .’ 
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hs-k ‘s-k ‘bs-k 
‘m-y p‘n-k tlsmn 
‘m-y tkth wd-k 


‘ Hurry and hasten,’® keep moving! ?° 
Make thy feet run toward me! 
Take thy stand before me!’ 2 
V AB IIT 15 ff.” 
(f) Tears. 
nu-si-kan whahru [Sakuwaz para] 
amiyarus man arsanzi 


‘Tears stream down from his eyes 
like small rivulets.’ Ull. 2a I 16 f. 


Under the influence of advanced cultural condi- 
tions in Ugaritic the picture is significantly dif- 
ferent: 
w-l-ytk dm[‘t-h] 
[k]m rb‘t tqlm ttq[1] 
‘and he shed his tears 
as they weigh out quarter shekels.’ ID 82 f. 


Epical texts in any language create difficulties 
for the interpreter. They mount when bad pre- 
servation provides us most of the time only with 
half of the words and compels us to fill in the other 
half from parallel passages or even out of our 
imagination. Giiterbock’s work deserves highest 
praise. But, nobody will be astonished when here 
and there matters can be pushed ahead a little. I 
propose here to present the more significant in- 
stances where I think I can contribute to the 
interpretation in the hope that future interpreters 
will benefit by my remarks. 


I Theogony 
16: 


Read wa-ak-tu-ri-is; this is obviously a 
longer variant (cf. J. Friedrich, Heth. Elemen- 
tarbuch § 1%a) for the more common wkturis ‘ firm- 
ly established, firm.’ 

I 25f.: At the end of the line I would read 
UD.KA.BAR, i.e. ZABBAR ‘bronze’ so that the 


This alternative, envisaged by Ginsberg, JCS 2 
(1948) (in print) is clearly confirmed by the Kumarbi 
passage. 

*°The Akkadologist thinks of uppusum ‘shuffle, use 
shifts,’ a D stem of the type characterized in JAOS 62 
(1942) 6f. 

™ Literally: ‘with me (at the place where I am) 
bring to a halt (or the like) thy soles.’ 

*2 The reader who takes time out to compare J. Ober- 
mann, Ugaritic Mythology 46f., will see that I do not 
subscribe to his interpretation of the passage. 
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sentence runs as follows: LU-na-iar-se-et-kan A- 
NAPKu-mar-bi SA-SU an-da ZABBAR **ma-a-an 
u-li-18-ta. Giiterbock’s examination of the verb wla- 
printed ZA NF 10 92 fn. 2 can be supplemented 
by new and also some old material. In KUB 
XXIX 1 I 33f. I read ki-nu-na-as-ma-as-za 
LUGAL-uS la-ba-ar-na-as **i-la-nu-un and under- 
stand this to mean ‘ now I, the king, the Labarnas, 
had to deal with you.’ In an extispicy text (KUB VI 
34 20) it is said that the tiranii ‘ the convolutions 
of the entrails ’ w-li-is-ta; the omen is unfavorable ; 
this I take to signify that they were so indistinct 
that it was impossible to count them in the usual 
manner. Compare sannapila ‘a single (mass)’ 
KUB VI 38 9, likewise an unfavorable omen. The 
basic meaning seems to be ‘ mix’ and that fits also 
our passage: ‘ his manhood mixed like bronze with 
Kumarbi’s inside.’ The simile is the fusibility of 
tin and copper which mixed together yield bronze. 

I 30: aimpan (acc. sgl.), aimpus (1. 34 acc. pl.) 
has been rendered ‘Samen’ by Forrer,”* ‘ Leibes- 
frucht(?)’ by Giiterbock (p. 7). The context, to 
be sure, is suggestive, but may nevertheless be 
deceptive. Without any question aimpan should be 
compared with impan which we encounter in KUB 
IX 4 III 35 ff. in the series: SAG.DU-as hu-ul-ta- 
ra-am-ma-an tar-as-na-as ta-as-ku-pi-ma-an ** ZI- 
as im-pa-an NI.TE-as-ta-as ta-a5-Si-ia-u-wa-an ** 
ha-as-ti-ia-as._ ma-a-lu-li-ia-as_ %-tt-ri-is-Sa._ This 
series comprises ailments of the head, the tars- 
(a)n-,?* the soul, the body, the brittle bone. There- 
fore the equation Sum. [SI] = Akk, a-sa-Sum = 
Hitt. an-da-kan im-pa-u-wa-ar of the vocabulary 
KBo I 42 III 53 is also pertinent; asaswm is the 
word which the Akkadian dictionaries *” list with 
the meaning ‘ suffer.’ More literal would be ‘ load 
down’ (German ‘ beschweren’). The Hittite con- 
struction with the particle -kan makes it perfectly 
clear that the word implies motion; i.e. it must 
either mean intransitive ‘move in some specific 
way to some place’ or transitive ‘put in some 
specific way in some place.’ All requirements are 
met when ‘load (down)’ is assumed as its meaning. 





23 See fn, 4. 

24 Variant na-as-sa-an a-ah-ra-ma-an (KUB IX 34 I 
22); the first word is probably due to corruption. 

26 Variant [ta]-a8-si-ia-ma-an. 

26 Cf, A. Goetze, Tunnawi 42 fn, 126. 

27See E. F. Weidner, Stud. zur Heth. Sprachwissen- 
schaft 68.—a-sa-KAR in the following line is no doubt 
corrupt; one might think of restoring a-8a-RU. 
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The noun impa-, aimpa- then is ‘(heavy) load, 
burden.’ 

I 32: Read at the end of the line U-UL ma-az- 
zu-wa-as ‘not to be endured.’ 

II 61 ff.: The following reconstruction may be 
proposed]: pa-an-du-wa-ra-at-ta °?[L0-MESq-si-wa- 
an-du-u|§ hal-zi-is-Sa-an-du nu-wa-at-ta ®[x x x 
LO.MESq_sj-w |a-an-te-es UR.SAG.HI.A-us EN. 
MES-us GUD.HI.A-us ®[x x x x -tt hu-uk-ki-]is- 
kan-du U6.MESq-%i-wa-an-te-es-ma-at-ta °° [me-em- 
ma-li-|it sip-pa-an-za-kan-du. For the beginning 
of ll. 62 and 63 the restoration is suggested by 1. 
64, in ll. 64 and 65 by the two consecutive lines 
71 and 72. The restored passage contains three 
occurrences of the noun (so with Forrer, see KIF 
1 312 fn. 1) '°asiwant-. For its meaning KUB 
XXVI 43 obv. 57 provides the clue. There a clear 
contrast exists between a-Si-wa[-an-te-es-2i1?] on 
the one hand and [ha-a]p-pt-ni-es-zi on the other. 
The latter however means ‘ he becomes rich ’ as is 
made particularly clear by happinant- in KUB 
XXIV 8 I 11 where the sentence ‘he had many 
cattle and sheep’ follows. Note also that in KBo 
Il 9 I 35 happinah(h)- is in parallelism with 
luluwa(1)- ‘prosper’; a meaning ‘make rich,’ 
then, is very fitting. Thus the conclusion is reached 
that asiwant- means ‘ poor. In KUB XXVI 43, 
the passage which provided us with a clue, the 
statement is made that the estate with which the 
text deals is to fulfill its obligations toward the 
gods irrespective of the economic situation of its 
owner, rich or poor. 


II Ullikummi8s 


1b. KUB XVII 7 XXXITIT 93. 


II 12: As Giiterbock (p. 57) has correctly 
pointed out sakuwayanun should be combined with 
Sakuwayat KUB XVII 8 IV 32 (preparation for 
the performance of a ritual). The verb sakuwaya- 
thus established must, however, be kept apart from 
Sakuwd(7)-, denominative of saku- ‘ eye,’ the exist- 
ence of which seems now assured by KUB XXXIII 
92 III 18 ff. (and its duplicates) ; the 3rd pret. of 
the latter is Sakuwait (also found KUB VII 57 I 
4). The meaning of Sakuwaya- on which I wrote 
in Annalen des MurSilis 202 f. is not yet altogether 
clear. The verb is used (1) for readying materials 
for the performance of a ritual, (2) for a manner 
of keeping things or disposing of them, (3) for a 
penalty, and (4) is the participle sakuwant—con- 
tracted I think from *sakuwayant- —descriptive of 
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rain and juicy food. It is hard to find the common 
denominator of all this. For the time being, the 
best I can find is ‘ suspend.’ If this proves correct, 
a difference must exist between our verb and 
gang-; the latter may imply balancing. For KUB 
XVII 7 ete. II 12 the meaning ‘ commit to memo- 
ry ” seems to be appropriate. 


1c. KUB XXXIII 102 II // 98 II. 


II 19f. are found only in 102. The closest 
parallel is provided by KUB XXXIII 113 I 3f. 
(// 92 IV 4 ff.) which suggest the following resto- 
ration: PKu-mar-bi-is-ma [IS-TU] -x [pa-ra-a 
u-it| ?°na-as i-ia-an-mi-ia-at PKu-mar|-bi-is]. 


1d. KUB XVII 7 Ill + KUB XXXIIT 93 TIL 


III 12 ff.: The text is to be re-arranged in ac- 
cordance with the demonstration of E. Laroche in 
RHA fase. 47 22 f. To Laroche’s reconstruction I 
have little to add. 

IIT 11 ff.: See above. 

III 24: Read dan-na-ru-us DUG.KAM.HL.A- 
u[& ma-a-an) ‘ like empty pots.’ 

III 28: In the gap probably da-a-t is to be filled 
in; cf. 1. 46 and 102 III 20. 

III 30: nu-wa-ra-an-ka[n MI-1] KI-pi-ta [pé- 
e-da-i]; cf. 102 III 21: ‘ And bring him to the 
dark earth!’ 


1f, KUB XXXIII 93 + 95 IV // 92. 


IV 8 (3): The restoration nu-us-[ma-as-k]an 
determines the measurements of the gap. 

IV 9 (4): n[a-an UG]U kar-pi-ir ‘ they lifted 
him.’ 

IV 10 (5) : gi-nu-wa-as ha-l[a-a3-8i-ir nu PE]I1?- 
la-lu-us ; ef. 93 III 12. 

IV 15: I should prefer the restoration [U-UL- 
wa] ku-is-ki us-ki-iz-zi because of [nu-w]a U-UL 
ku-e-el-ka in the next line. 

IV 18: The alleged ‘KA ’-a-an of 92 III 5 is 
rather suspect; ka-a-an could certainly not be the 
accusative of the demonstrative kas because that is 
kun. In reality ‘KA’ may be an ideogram cor- 
responding with sappiduwan which 113 I 13f. 
appears in front of kunkunuzzis. 

IV 23 (18): The first attempt at destroying 
Ullikummi’ (2b, KUB XXXIII 106 I) consists of 
depriving him of the water in which he stands. 
Therefore it is tempting to read here: na-an da-as- 
Sa-mu-us *A.HI.A (= widantes?) Sal-la-nu-us 
kan-zi ‘ the strong waters make him grow.’ 

IV 33: The combination of KUB XXXIII 93 
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with 96 (Laroche, RHA 47 23) yields the follow- 


] PUTU-za SU-an SAG.KI-is-3i pi- 
an e-ep-ta 
]x nu-us-8i TUKU.TUKU-at-ti pi- 


[A.MES] ta-me-u[m-me-is-ta] 
] The Sun-god put his hand on his 
forehead, 
] and in wrath 
[his arms] sank.’ 


Compare KUB XXXIII 113 I 15 (2a) and 106 
IV 7 (2g), see below. 

tameummes- is an es-denominative of the ad- 
jective tameumma- and means ‘become tameum- 
ma-’. The adjective occurs in KUB I 16 III 49 
(= 2BoTU 6)—the text treated in Sommer-Falk- 
enstein, Bilingue—and in 2BoTU 10B 5 (accord- 
ing to a restoration Forrer’s). Sommer’s comments 
on the word must be modified in the light of the 
new evidence. The gesture of despair indicated 
by our context reminds us of Akk. aham nadiim 
literally ‘to throw (down) the arms’; certainly 
the arms sink down. This suggests for the ad- 
jective the meaning ‘in a lowered position, pros- 
trate.’ ‘ Prostrate’ is precisely the position in 
which anyone will find himself who is disobedient 
to the gods or offers resistance to the king of the 
Hittites. The connection between tameumma- and 
tamat ‘other’? which Sommer assumes is to be 
given up. 


1g. KUB XXXIII 96 IV. 
IV 16£. Cf. Friedrich, JCS 1 (1947) 288, 291. 


2a. KUB XXXIII 113 I. 
nu-us-8i kar-tim-mi-ia-at-ti pi-ra- 
an A.[MES] ta-me-um-me-is-ta; cf. KUB 93 + 
95 IV 34f. (1f.) and 106 IV 7 (2g.). 
2b. KUB XXXIII 106 I. 
I 13: Possibly GAM-a[n-da ma-us-si-ir] ‘ they 
fell down.’ 
I 20: Probably [1-e-i]t ‘in one’; cf.. A. Gétze, 
Annalen des MurSili8 222. 
I 36: Read nu KAS-as-pit NU.GAL ‘no road 
existed.’ 


2c. KUB XXXII 106 II. 


II 4: [nu-za ASAR-SU] ... . e-ep-ta ‘he took 
up his place.’ 
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II 30 ff.: My reconstruction of the lines is as 
follows: 

[.... nu ma-a-am A-NA KA] £ PA-a pa-it 
na-as ha-an-te-ez-zi[-ia-as. KA-as] [5-SU 
hi-in-ik-ta @Sq-ra-]8a-as-ma-as 5-SU hi-in- 
tk-ta [ma-ah-ha-an-ma MA-|HAR PA-a e- 
ri-tr 

[na-as 15-|SU hi-in-i[k-ta] 

‘[. ... When] he came [to the entrance] of 
Ea’s house, [he bowed five times at] the 
front [door], 

[he bowed five times] at their [. . .], [but 
when | they came before Ea (himself) 

[he] bow[ed fifteen] times.’ 


Cf. 21 ff. The variation between arasiyas (dat.-loc. 
pl.) there and “Sarasasmas (< arasas-Smas) is 
worth noting. 


2d. KUB XXXII 110 // 103 II. 

II 2: ku-wa-at-ta-an Se-er har-ni-ik-t[e-ni 
DUMU.LU.ULU.LU-UT-T]I ‘why want ye to 
destroy mankind?’ 

II 3: Giiterbock assumes for Samen- a meaning 
‘burn.’ In my opinion this is too narrow; I think 
of ‘expend, consume, lavish.’ The basic samen- 
has recently turned up also in KUB XXXIV 49 
obv. where—despite the lost context—the transla- 
tion ‘(the Sun) went down, set’ may be ventured. 

II 4: [ma-a-an-m]a DUMU.LU.ULU.LU-UT- 
TI har-ni!-ik!-te-ni nu DINGIR.MES UL na- 
[m-ma pi-ra-an EGIR-pa w-tz-]zi ‘If ye destroy 
man, he will not care for the gods anymore.’ 


2e. KUB XXXIII 106 IIT. 
III 9: Probably wa-ar-su-la-as [Sa-ne-e2z-zi GIS 
ERIN] ‘ the fine and soothing cedar wood.’ 


2g. KUB XXXIII 106 IV. 
IV 5: Probably [ha-]li-ia-at-ta-at ‘he knelt 
down.’ 
IV 9: [nu-us-i A.]MES ta-me-um-mi-is-sa-an ; 
see KUB XXXIII 93 95 IV 34f. (above 1 f.) and 
KUB XXXIII 113 1 14 f. (above 2a). 


It is hoped that Giiterbock will come to this 
country soon. The author of the Kumarbi can be 
sure of a hearty welcome. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Burmese Folk-Tales. By MAune Htin Avna. 
Pp. xxxii + 246. Bombay: GEOFFREY CUM- 
BERLEGE, OxForRD UNIVERSITY Press, IN- 
DIAN BRANCH, [1948]. $4.00. 


This modest volume of seventy pleasantly told 
folktales is an important addition to the resources 
of the student, for it fills a gap in his store of Far 
Eastern tales. The author declares that no col- 
lection of Burmese tales has been published pre- 
viously. However, I find, in J. Bolte and G. 
Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
miirchen, 5.207 (Leipzig, 1932), references to two 
collections, which are not available to me. 

These tales will provide material for comparative 
studies for a long time. The twenty-nine animal 
tales are of various kinds. Some explain how ani- 
mals acquired characteristic peculiarities. Such, 
for example, is the story of how the horse got the 
buffalo’s teeth and still keeps them in its upper 
jaw. Some are akin to European fables. The rab- 
bit settled a dispute between a man and a tiger 
(17-20). It induced the tiger to enter the trap 
from which the man had freed him and then left 
the man the choice of setting the tiger free again 
or of going about his business. This is in Aesop’s 
fables and references are collected in Victor Chau- 
vin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 2. 120-121, 
No. 109 (Liége, 1897) and 9.18, No. 4 (1905). 
The twenty romantic tales (mirchen in the or- 
dinary European sense) are equally valuable East- 
ern versions of familiar tales. ‘The Two Faithful 
Servants’ (82-5) is a new version of the ‘ Magic 
Ring, which Antti Aarne studied at length in his 
Vergleichende Mirchenforschungen (Mémoires de 
la société finno-ougrienne, 25; 1908). ‘The Snake 
Prince’ (124-36) is a version of the animal hus- 
band theme. The collector’s comment is often 
thought-provoking. He suggests, for example, that 
the Master Thumb stories are a degenerate sun 
myth (233-7). He does not comment on this very 
strange riddle in one of the tales (88) : 

For a thousand, he was torn, 


For a hundred, he was sewn, 
The loved one’s bone was made into a hairpin. 


Obviously only the queen who sets this riddle can 
know that it refers to the dragon’s skin, which was 
torn off for a thousand silver coins; to the pillow, 
which was made of the skin for a hundred silver 
coins; and to the dragon’s bone, which she made 
into a hairpin. Since the one who guesses such 
riddles is often, as in this Burmese tale, said to 
save his neck or life, I have called them neck- 
riddles. This particular neck-riddle describes the 
killing of an animal, which is called ‘the loved 
one,’ and the making of several objects out of its 
body. The same theme occurs in the grewsome Ilo 
riddle (Ilo is probably a corruption of My love): 
‘Love I sit, Love I stand, Love I hold fast in my 
hand. —There was a lady that had a dog whose 
name was Love. When this dog died, she took his 
skin and patched a chair, her shoes, and her glove.’ 
In the many references to this text that I have 
collected in A Bibliography of Riddles, (FF Com- 
munications, 126; Helsinki, 1939), 153, I was un- 
able to cite a non-European parallel. This Burmese 
version throws new light on the history of this 
famous riddle. The humorous tales include many 
interesting themes. Among others, I note the story 
(214-5) of the man who makes a cut in the side 
of a boat to mark where an object has been lost in 
the water. For parallels see N. M. Penzer, The 
Ocean of Story, 5.92-3 (London, 1926). For 
parallels to the curious story (167-9) about the 
origin of the coconut see Oskar Dahnhardt, Natur- 
sagen, 3.129 (Leipzig, 1910) ; J. J. Modi, Jour- 
nal ef the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
14.520 (1927-31); and W. A. De Silva, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 12. 
124-5, 139-40 (1891). I have collected many 
parallels to the story of ‘A Bridegroom for Miss 
Mouse’ (54-5) in my article Formelmirchen, in 
Handworterbuch des deutschen Miarchens, 2. 182-4 
(Berlin, 1934-40). 

The collector provides helpful notes, and an ex- 
haustive annotation would be a very interesting 
and attractive task. In brief, this very valuable 
collection deserves high praise. 


ARCHER TAYLOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American @riental Society 


MEETING AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 1949 


The One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Meeting of the Society was held at Yale University in New 
Haven, Conn., on April 5, 6, and 7. The following members of the Society registered their attendance: 


Mrs. R. Adloff 
W. F. Albright 
E. B. Allen 

D. F. Anthony 
G. T. Artola 

T. A. M. Barnett 
L, C. Barret 

E. G. Beal, Jr. 
W. Bingham 
Rhea C. Blue 

N. C. Bodman 

H. Borton 

R. A. Bowman 
R. S. Britton 

W. N. Brown 

B. C. Brundage 
L. Bull 

M. Burrows 

E. E. Calverley 
G. G. Cameron 
Meribeth Cameron 
S. Cammann 
Helen B. Chapin 
Mrs. D. H. Cooke 
J. H. Cox 

V. E. Crawford 
Margaret B. Crook 
J. I, Crump 

J. L. Davidson 
Florence E, Day 
J. DeFrancis 

P. E. Dumont 

I, Dyen 

F. Edgerton 
Helen E. Fernald 
Eleanor Frankle 
R. N. Frye 

Mary J. Gates 

C. S. Gardner 


H. S. Gehman 


L. C. Goodrich 

C. H. Gordon 

Mrs. A. K. Gordon 
P. C. Graham 

G. E. Griinebaum 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
A. Haldar 

Ardelia R. Hall 

C. H. Hamilton 

G. D. Haring 
Nancy M. P. Hatch 
R. Heine-Geldern 
H. M. Hoenigswald 
J. M. Hohlfeld 

D. Holzman 

A. W. Hummel 
Mary I. Hussey 

H. Ingholt 

T. Jacobsen 

A. Jeffery 

Mrs. A. Jeffery 

N. G. D. Joardar 
G. N. Kates 

G. A. Kennedy 
Mrs. G. A. Kennedy 
Alice E. Kober 

G. P. Kok 

Ruth S. Krader 

C. H. Kraeling 

E. G. H. Kraeling 
S. N. Kramer 

B. Landsberger 

K. S. Latourette 
S. E. Lee 

W. Leslau 


F. K. Li 

Ilse Lichenstadter 
B. Lyon 

Mrs. C. H. Mahler 
D. G. Mandelbaum 
W. A. Mather 

W. H. Maurer 

L, A. Mayer 

T. J. Meek 

K, A. Menges 

J. M. Menzies 

G. C. Miles 

J. L. Mish 

J. W .Morley 

J. Muilenberg 

W. E. Needham 
O. Neugebauer 

J. J. Obermann 

C. J. Ogden 

Mrs. C. L. Ogilvie 
M. Olcott 

H. M. Orlinsky 

F. F. Penney 

M. Perlmann 

B, E. Perry 

J. A. Pope 

M. H. Pope 

Edith Porada 

E. H. Pritchard 
J. B. Pritchard 
Ida Pruitt 

J. Rahder 

H. Ranke 

E. Reifler 

E. O. Reischauer 
F. Rosenthal 

D. N. Rowe 

Mrs. M. T. J. Rowe 


A. J. Sachs 
H. S. Santesson 
E. Sarkisyanz 
E. F. Schmidt 
B. Schwartz 
H. E. Shadick 
O. Shimizu 
W. K. Simpson 
M. A. Simsar 
H. L. Smith 
Louise P. Smith 

. C. Soper 

. A. Speiser 

. R. Steele 

. J. Stephens 

. Sternbach 

. H. Sturtevant 


C. C. Torrey 
M. Vogelstein 
J. W. Wevers 
H. J. Wiens 
C. M. Wilbur 
H. Wilhelm 
R. J. Williams 
J. A. Wilson 
K. A. Wittfogel 
Mrs. R. Wischnitzer 
A. F. Wright 
A. S. Yahuda 
J. K. Yamagiwa 
C. Yanaga 
C. K. Yang 
A. H. Yarrow 
G. D. Young 
S. Zeitlin 
Total 153 


The first session consisted of three simultaneous H. M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion: The 


group meetings held at 10:00 A.M., Tuesday, 
April 5. At the meeting of the Near East Group, 
President A. Goetze presided. The following com- 


munications were presented : 


Margaret B. Crook, Smith College: Kingship in Judah 
of the Ninth Century, B.C. 


Recently Discovered Isaiah Scroll—Is it a Hoax? 
E. G. Kraeling, New York: Blueprint for a Holy War. 
Rachel Wischnitzer, New York: The Origin of the 
Story of Solomon’s Wandering Throne (illustrated) 


B. C. Brundage, Cedarcrest College: The Goddess 
Neith from Classical and Egyptian Sources 
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J. J. Obermann, Yale University: The Problem of 
yqtl ’nk in Phoenician 
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At the meeting of the Middle East Group, W. N. 
Brown presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


P. E. Dumont, Johns Hopkins University: What was 
the Original Form of the Nominative-Accusative Neuter 
Singular of the Demonstrative Asdu? 

F. Edgerton, Yale University: Three Homonyms in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 

J. Rahder, Yale University: Vibhajjavada and the 
Origin of Mahayana 

I. Dyen, Yale University: A Further Note on Malay 
tiga ‘ THREE’ 

L. Sternbach, United Nations: Social and Legal Privi- 
leges Accorded to Children, Aged, Diseased, Helpless and 
Distressed Persons According to Ancient Indian Law 

S. E. Lee, Seattle Art Museum: An Early Pala Ivory 
from Bengal (illustrated ) 


At the meeting of the Far East Group, C. H. 
Hamilton presided. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 


N. C. Bodman, New Haven: The Occurrences of sz as 
First Element of Descriptive Expressions in the Shr-Jing 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Successive Sub- 
stitution, An Important Principle in Chinese Log- 
ography 

L. C. Goodrich and Ch‘u T‘ung-Tsu, Columbia Univer- 
sity: The Problem of 7‘ui versus Wo Music at the Court 
of Sui Wén-ti, cirea 581 A. D. 

Helen B. Chapin, Report on Art, Museums, and Art 
Activities in Post-war Korea (illustrated ) 

J. I. Crump, Jr., New Haven: A Colloquial History of 
the Five Dynasties (The Hsin-pien Wu-tai Shih, P*ing- 
hua) 

D. C. Graham, Rochester, N. Y.: The Truth about the 
Prayer Cylinder of Tibet 


The following communication was read by title 
only: 


F. K. Li, Yale University: Tones in the Rhyming 
System of the Sui Language 


The second session was a joint meeting with 
the Far Eastern Association held at 2:00 P. M., 
of the same day. President A. W. Hummel of 
the Far Eastern Association presided. In the 
absence of President Charles Seymour of Yale 
University, an address of welcome was given by 
Provost Edgar S. Furniss. The following com- 
munications were then presented: 


E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: The Su- 
merian Problem Reviewed 

David G. Mandelbaum, University of California: The 
Population of India: Some Historical Aspects of its 
Growth 
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Arthur F. Wright, Stanford University: Some Reflec- 
tions on the Indianization of China 

Edwin P. Reubens, Cornell University: Economic 
Regionalism in the Far East 


The session adjourned at 4:15 P. M. 


The annual business meeting of the American 
Oriental Society was called to order at 4:30 P. M., 
in the same room, with President A. Goetze 
presiding. 


The Secretary reported as follows: 


Since the last annual meeting of the Society we have 
been represented by our official delegates on two special 
occasions as follows: 

(1) The Twenty-first International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Paris, France, July 23-31, 1948. 
Our delegates were William F. Albright and Albrecht 
Goetze. 

(2) The Second National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 31-April 2, 1949. Our dele- 
gates were Thorkild Jacobsen, Herbert G. May, John 
A. Wilson, and Rolland E. Wolfe. 

The total number of members on the roll of the Society 
as of April 5, 1949 is 916. Of this total 835 are cor- 
porate members, 56 life members, 23 honorary members, 
and 2 honorary associates. Since March 30, 1948, the 
date of my last report to the Society, 54 new members 
have been added to the roll. This number includes 3 
former members who have been re-elected. In the same 
period we have lost 20 by resignation and 11 by death. 
(Numbers in parentheses, indicate the date of election to 
membership in the Society) 


Sten Konow, honorary member 


Chas. Evans Hughes, honorary associate 

d. Aug. 28, 1948 
Maynard Dauchy Follin, life member 

d. Aug. 4, 1948 
James A. Montgomery, life member 

d. Feb. 6, 1949 
Theos. C. Bernard, corporate member 

d. Sept. 1947 


Abram I. Elkus, corporate member 
d. Oct. 15, 1947 


P. S. Goertz, corporate member 
d. Aug. 4, 1948 


Albert H. Lybyer, corporate member 
d. Mar. 28, 1949 


A. H. Prussner, corporate member 
d. Dec. 23, 1947 
Grace Robinson, corporate member 


Paul W. Sprague, corporate member 
d. May 6, 1948 


(1937) 
(1922) 
(1922) 
(1903) 
(1936) 
(1921) 
(1937) 
(1909) 


(1920) 
(1943) 


(1941) 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
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The Treasurer submitted the reports on the 3. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Society’s finances for the calendar year 1948 as Credits 
follows: Budget for Journal $ 3,100.00 
Budget for Honoraria 525.00 
Sales (Yale Press) 950.08 
Sales (Office) 958.08 
Assets Connecticut Sales Tax collected 15 
Investments (cost) $74,891.93 Author payments, Supplements 638.49 
Cash held by Yale University, December 31 5,140.15 Other author payments 90.68 
Balance in New Haven Savings, Bank, De- From Offprint account 26.77 
cember 31 5,287.89 —_—__— 


1. CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


$ 6,289.25 
$85,319.97 Debits 


Liabilities Manufacturing costs, Journal $ 4,283.30 
General Endowment Manufacturing costs, Supple- 
Named funds $15,300.00 1,484.78 
Miscellaneous gifts 38.50 268.75 
Capital gains 111.62 Editors’ expenses 169.54 
Life Membership Fund 5,429.00 Expended for authors 85.68 
Louise Wallace Hackney Fund Postage and express, office. ... 69.84 
Original bequest 50,768.55 Addressograph service 16.50 
Available income 4,294.25 Purchase of back numbers... 70.00 
Reserve Fund 2,000.00 Credits transferred to General 
Surplus (net balances in several accounts ) 7,378.05 Account 13.00 
moment Miscellaneous: supplies, sales 
$85,319.97 
$ 6,560.14 
2. GENERAL ACCOUNT a 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1948 $ 1,388.62 
Annual dues 3,797.24 
Income from investments 1,653.78 
Advance payments received 34.98 
Monograph account contribution to budget 250.00 
Collected for ASOR 1.00 


Deficit December 31, 1948 $ 270.89 
There are accounts receivable which 
cover this deficit. 


4. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 
Credits 


$7,125.62 Balance January 1, 1948 
; Sales 
Debits Author payments 
Budget appropriations Connecticut sales tax collected 

Journal Account $ 3,625.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s 

count 2,100.00 Debits 
Committee for Promotion of Cost of No. 

Oriental Research 25.00 Cost of No. 
Committee on Membership. 50.00 Reprinting 
Librarian’s Account 100.00 “ 


ACLS Dues 50.00 Postage and sales tax 


— wane 10.00 Paid to Journal Account 
Contingency fund 343.62 


Refunded to ASOR 1.00 

Credits transferred to mono- 
graph account 

Unearned interest refunded. . 


4.07 Balance December 31, 1948 


$ 6,319.27 5. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Balance December 31, 1948 $ 806.35 Budget $ 2,100.00 
If the balances in all budgetary accounts Collected in advance for annual dinner. . 280.00 
had been returned to the General Ac- Sales of addressograph service 5.00 
count as in last year’s report, this ——— 
balance would have been $979.50. $ 2,385.00 
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Debits 
Office Secretary 
Office expense 
Annual meeting and dinner.. 
Attorney fee 
Accounting service 


$ 1,268.10 
209.60 
839.56 

50.00 


$ 2,377.26 


Balance December 31, 1948 


6. LIBRARIAN’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Budget 
Catalogue sales 


100.00 
16.90 


116.90 
Debits 
Postage 
Binding 
108.04 


Balance December 31, 1948 


7. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Credits 


Debits 
Postage 


Balance December 31, 1948 


8. COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Balance December 31, 1948 as per Budget.. $ 25.00 


9. AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Credits 


Debits 
Dues paid 


Balance December 31, 1948 


10. CONTINGENCY FUND 


Balance December 31, 1948 as per Budget.. $ 343.62 


11. MonoGgraPH ACCOUNT 

Credits 

Balance January 1, 1948 

Income from Nies Fund 

NN oa a ica eas a ah Bias Same eo Sa Acc eA ac 

ACLS grant for AOS 23 

ACLS grant for AOS 31 

Author payment on AOS 31 

New York Public Library grant for AOS 32 

Contributions for projected volume of AOS 

Reader’s fee 

Credit transferred from General Account. 

Connecticut sales tax collected 


$12,374.74 
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Debits 


Dictionary of Bushman Lang- 
uages in process 

Partial cost of AOS 31 

Partial cost of AOS 23 

AOS 32 in process ' 

Reader’s fee 

Credit transferred to General 


$ 628.66 
1,829.08 
1,866.13 

833.00 
10.00 


4.80 

Yale Press for Barton Royal 
Inscriptions 

Museum of Fine Arts for AOS 


27.00 


139.20 
173.80 
129.20 
250.00 

68.89 


ASOR for AOS 29 
Brown University for AOS 29 
To General Account for Budget 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous: Postage, sup- 
plies, sales tax 
$ 6,082.14 


Balance December 31, 1948 $ 6,292.60 


12. HAcKNEY FuND INCOME ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Balance January 1, 1948 
Income from investments 


$ 2,133.26 


$ 4,337.76 
Debits 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
chased 
Amortization of premium paid 
for U.S. Treasury Bonds. . 


18.51 


25.00 
$ 43.51 


Balance December 31, 1948 $ 4,294.25 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


Total invested January 1, 1948 $72,010.71 


Securities purchased 1948 


$76,761.50 

Securities sold $ 844.57 
Payments on principal of mort- 

1,000.00 

Amortization of premium paid 

for U. 8S. Treasury Bonds.... 25.00 


1,869.57 


$74,891.93 


Total invested December 31, 1948 


The Treasurer’s Office of Yale University has furnished 
the following list of securities which are being held by it 
for the account of the American Oriental Society as of 
December 31, 1948. 
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Bonds 


$ 1,000. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. Ref. & Imp. 
34% 5/1/96 

Morris & Essex R. R. Ist Ref. 34s 12/1/2000 

United States Treasury 23s 9/15/52 


« 243 12/15/72 


2,000. 
1,000. 
15,000. 


Stocks 


10Shs. American District Telegraph Co., Common 
21 “ American Telephone & Telegraph, Capital 
35 “ American Viscose Corp., Common 
“Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Rwy., Common 
Bankers Trust Co., Common 
Borden Company, Common 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Capital 
Connecticut Light & Power, Common 
Dow Chemical Company, Common 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Common 
First National Bank of Boston, Common 
General Electric Co., Common 
Guaranty Trust Co., Common 
International Harvester Co., Common 
International Nickel Co., of Canada, Common 
Kennecott Copper Corp., Common 
National City Bank, Common 
National Dairy Products Corp., Common 
New Jersey Zine Co., Capital 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Common 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Common 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Common 
Standard Oil Co., of California, Common 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, Common 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Capital 
Traveler’s Insurance Co., Capital 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Common 
Union Pacific Railroad, Common 
United Aircraft Corp., Common 
United States Steel Corp., Common 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Common 


_ Mortgage 


$4,000.00 James and Sarah Clifford, 688-90 Dixwell 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Interest rate @5% Payments of $250. 
payable April 1 and October 1; covering 
both interest and principal. 


Bonds listed below were received for our records 
January 8, 1949 


$2,000. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 35 Yr. 
23% 4/1/82 

2,000. Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Ist & Ref. 
23% 3/1/82 


The general endowment funds are fully invested except 
a balance of $79.45 awaiting investment. The uninvested 
balance in the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship 
Fund is $181.84. 
Signed: Harry J. OSTRANDER, 
Chairman. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report 
submitted. 

Signed: MILLAR BURROWS, 
Signed: Davip NELSON ROWE 


February 3, 1949 


It was voted to adopt the reports of the Trea- 
surer of the Committee on Investments, and of the 
Auditors. 


The report of the Editor was presented by 
Associate Editor, J. B. Pritchard, as follows: 


During the year 1948-9 the Editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 68 and part 1 of Volume 69 of 
the Journal. 

Volume 68 consists of 222 pages, and is the slimmest 
issued since the Journal began publication in the new 
format in 1941. The 1947 volume of 352 pages was 
almost the largest in that period. The small size of 
volume 68 is in part due to the issue of three Supple- 
ments with the volume: No. 7, Terms for Musical Instru- 
ments in the West Sudanic Languages, by H. E. Hause; 
No. 8, Vocabulary to the Tocharian Punyavantajataka, 
by George S. Lane; No. 9, Discoveries at Karatepe, a 
Phoenician Royal Inscription from Cilicia, by Julian 
Obermann. Considerably more than half of the cost of 
these Supplements was paid by the authors. 

The volume, apart from the Supplements, contains 17 
articles, 7 brief communications, 18 reviews of books, 
and 4 notes. The items, apart from notes, are distri- 
buted as to region as follows: Far East 9, Middle East 
11 (plus one Supplement), Near East 18 (plus one 
Supplement), Africa 1 (plus one Supplement), general 2. 
The subject matter, omitting notes and counting brief 
communications with articles, is distributed as follows: 
Culture and religion—3 articles, 4 reviews; Palaeo- 
graphy—1 article, 1 review; Linguistics—8 articles, 5 
reviews; Philology (explanation of texts)—3 articles; 
History—4 articles, 1 review; Literature—2 articles, 1 
review; Art and archaeology—2 articles, 5 reviews; 
general—1 review; bibliographical—1] article. 

The first issue of Volume 69, consisting of 50 pages, 
contains 2 notes and 10 other items, which are distri- 
buted regionally as follows: Far East 1, Middle East 4, 
Near East 2, Africa 2, Slavic 1. 

In the American Oriental Series one new volume has 
appeared: H. A. Wieschhoff’s Anthropological Bibliog- 
raphy of Negro Africa, volume 23 of the Series. The 
Oppenheim and Bleek volumes, announced in the last 
editorial report as being in press, are still in that stage. 
Several new manuscripts are being considered, as well 
as the Index of the Journal. 


It was voted to accept the Editor’s report. 
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After some informal remarks on the use and 
importance of the Society’s Library, the Librarian 
presented his report as follows: 


During the year 1948/49, one hundred and fifty 
volumes and two hundred and ninety-five numbers of 
periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
periodicals two hundred and eighty-one were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library; twenty-six 
represent titles new to the Library. Forty volumes have 
been bound; ten volumes loaned to non-resident members 
of the Society. No new exchanges have been established 
but relations with several, which were interrupted by 
the war, have been resumed. 

The cataloguing of books, periodicals and pamphlets is 
up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certamina 
poeseos latinae. 1947. PP) 
Akademiia nauk SSSR. Otdelenie literatury i iazyka. 
Referaty nauchno-issledovatel’skikh rabot, 1945. 

1947. 

American Institute of Pacific Relations. I. P.R. pamph- 
lets, 21, 25-27. 1947. 

Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, India. Catalogue of 
the Rajasthani manuscripts. 1947. 

Ashikaga, E. Gyd-sd tokuhon, a reader written in 
gyosho and sdsho. Text taken from Naganuma 
readers I-IV and selected materials. 1944. 

Intermediate Japanese. Selections from the 
Naganuma readers, bks. II-IV, 1946. 

Ashkenazi, T. The ’Anazah tribes. 1948. 

Montagne, Robert: La civilisation du desert; 
nomades d’Orient et d’Afrique [a review]. 1948. 

Avesta. The Gathas of Zarathushtra. Text with a free 
Eng. tr. by I. J. S. Taraporewala. 1947. 

. The Gathas, transliterated and tr. into Gujerati 

by Kavasji Edalji Kanga. 5th ed. Ed. and pub. by 

Navroji Pestonji Kavasji Kanga. 1941. 

Yashts, transliterated and tr, into Gujerati by 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga. 3d ed. Ed. and pub. by 
Navroji Pestonji Kavasji Kanga. 1930. 

Barlaam and Joasaph. Barlaam a Josafat, pfeloZil 
TomaS ze Stitného. 1946. (Pamatky staré litera- 
tury Geské, 2) 

K. Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en weten- 
schappen. Museum, Folder of 12 post cards. 
Korte gids voor de praehistorische verzameling 
door P. V. van Stein Callenfels. 3. druk herzien door 

A. N. J. Th. & Th. van der Hoop. 1948. 

Korte gids voor het museum door Dr, A. N. J. 

Th. &4 Th. van der Hoop. 1948. 

Short guide to the museum by A. N. J. Th. a 























Th. van der Hoop. 1948, 
Bennett, W. C. The Ethnogeographic board. 1947, 
(Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, v. 107, no. 1) 
Bharata kaumudi <studies in Indology in honour of Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerji.> Pt. 2. 1947. 
The Biblical archaeologist. v. 11, 1-4, 1938. 
Birkeland, H. Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebri- 


ischen. 1940. (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske viden- 

skaps-akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-filos. klasse. 1940, 

no. 3) 

Altarabische Pausalformen. 1940. (Skrifter 

utgitt av det Norske videnskaps-akademi i Oslo. 

II. Hist.-filos. klasse. 1940, no. 4) 

. Zum hebriischen Traditionswesen. 1938. (Av- 
handlinger utgitt av det Norske videnskaps-akademi 
i Oslo. II. Hist.-filos, klasse. 1938. no. 1) 

Bombay (Presidency) Catalogue of books printed in 
the Bombay province Mar.-Dec. 1941, Oct.-Dec. 1943, 
1941-43. 5v. 

Bossert, H. T. Karatepe, Kadirli ve dolaylari [by] H. 
Th, Bossert ve U. Bahadir Alkim. 1947. (Istanbul. 
Universite. Edebiyat Fakiiltesi. Eski Gnasya Kiil- 
tiirlerini Arastirma Enstitiisii. Yayinlari, 3) 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Museum. Glass 
and glazes from ancient Egypt. 1948. 

Bulletin of Chinese studies, v. 1-7. 1941-47. 

Burton-Brown, T. Studies in third millennium history. 
1946. 

Cat’s yawn, the thirteen numbers pub, from 1940 to 
1941, by the Buddhist Society of America. 1947. 








facsim. 
Chao, T. C. Chinese conversation in the national lang- 
uage. 1947. 


Ch‘én, Chi-t‘ung. The Chinese empire, by General 
Tcheng-ki-tong, J. H. Gray and others. [1900] 

Chi, Chéng. Yiian yeh, 1932. 

China. Ministry of Education. Preparatory Committee 
of the Regional Study Conference on Fundamental 
Education. Fundamental education in China. 1947. 

China Institute in America, New York. National recon- 
struction journal. v. 7, nos. 3-4, 1947. 

Cobb, J. H. A biography & bibliography of E. J. Good- 
speed by J. H. Cobb and L. B, Jennings. [1948] 

Cole, F. C. Malaysia, crossroads of the Orient. 1948. 
(Condon lecture publications) 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Am I my brother’s keeper? 
Introd. by R. A. Parker, [1947] 





Supplementum 8) 

Dekker, E. D. Indonesia. Tr. by N. Steelink, [1948] 

Dubouloz-Laffin, M. L. Le bou-mergoud, folklere tu- 
nisien. 1946. (Les Littératures populaires de toutes 
les nations, t. X) 

Eberhard, W. Lokalkulturen im alten China, T. 2: Die 
Lokalkulturen des Siidens und Ostens. 1942. (Monu- 
menta serica, monograph 3) 

Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 
Bibliothéque. Inventaire du fonds chinois. t. 2, 
fase. 2, t. 3, fase. 1. 1938-43. 2v. 

Faublée, J. Introduction au malgache. 1946. (Les 
Langues de l’Orient. I. Manuels, 3) 

Foucher, A. C. A. La vieille route de l’Inde de Bactres 
& Taxila, Avec la collaboration de Mme. E. Bazin- 
Foucher. v. 2., 3. ptie. Appendices. 1947. (Mé- 
moires de la Délégation archéologique frangaise en 
Afghanistan, t. 1) 

Giesecke, H. H. Das Werk des ’Aziz ArdaSir Astarabadi. 


Time and eternity. 1947. (Artibus Asiae. , 
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1940, 
Heft) 

Glazer, S. Bibliography of periodical literature on the 
Near and Middle East. v. 6-9. 1948. 3v. 

Godavarma, K. A short survey of Malayalam literature. 
1945. 

Haas, M. R. The linguist as a teacher of languages. 
1943. 

Haiti (Republic) Bureau d’ethnologie. Bulletin, sér, II. 
no. 3. 1947. 

Halil Edhem hatira kitabi. In memoriam: Halil Edhem. 
v. 1. 1947. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan, 
7. seri, no. 5) 

Hambis, L. Grammaire de la langue mongole écrite. 
1. ptie. 1945 [i.e. 1946] 

Hawaii (Ter.) University, Honolulu. Oriental Litera- 
ture Society. Journal of Oriental literature, v. 1-2, 
1947-48. 2v. 

Hayes, W. C. Ostraka and name stones from the tomb 
of Sen-Mit (no. 71) at Thebes, photographs by H. 
Burton. 1942. (Publ. of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Egyptian expedition, v. XV) 

Hsiung, Shih-li. Hsin wei shih lun. 1947. 4yv. 

Shih li yi yao. 1947. 4v. 

Indian Council of World Affairs. Asia: a souvenir book. 
[1947] 

Jerusalem. Hebrew university, The Hebrew university— 
its history and development. 3d ed. (rev.) 1948. 

The Journal of Jewish studies, v. 1. no. 1. [1948] 

Kapelrud, A. S. Joel studies. 1948. 

The question of authorship in the Ezra-narra- 
tive. 1944. (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske viden- 
skaps-akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-filos. klasse. 1944, 
n. 1) 

Karaka, F. J. This fight for freedom. [1940] 

Katrak, J. C. Oriental treasures, with a foreword by 
M. P. Khareghat. 1941. 

Kelso, J. L. The ceramic vocabulary of the Old Testa- 
ment. 1948. (American schools of Oriental Re- 
search. Supplementary studies, nos. 5-6) 

Know, S. Kautalya studies. 1945. (Avhandlinger 
utgitt av det Norske videnskaps-akademi i Oslo. 
II. Hist.-filos. klasse. 1945, no. 1) 

Krausse, A. S. China in decay. 3d ed. 1900. 

Kuo-li t‘ung pei ta hsiieh. T‘ung pei yao lan. 1944. 

Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute. Report, 1944- 
47. 1947. 

Landsberger, B. Sam’al; Studien zur Entdeckung der 
Ruinenstaette Karatepe. 1. Lig. 1948. (Veréffent- 
lichungen der Tiirkischen historischen Gesellschaft. 
7. ser., Nr. 16) 

Lane, G. S. Vocabulary to the Tocharian Punyavan- 
tajitaka. 1948. (American Oriental Society, Publ. 
Offprint ser., no. 25) 

Leslau, W. A. Falasha religious dispute. 1947. 

Four modern South Arabic languages. 1947. 

Supplementary observations on Tigré grammar. 
1948. (American Oriental Society. Publ. Offprint 
ser., no. 24) 

Lévy, P. Recherches préhistoriques dans la region de 
Mlu Prei. 1943. (Publ. de l’Ecole frangaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, 30) 


(Sammlung orientalistischer Arbeiten, 2. 
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Li, Shao-ch‘ang. China’s cultural development. 1948. 

Lichtenstadter, I. Cultural relations between Jews and 
Arabs in the Middle Ages. Foreword by A. U. Pope. 
1948. 

List of 300 kanji which appear in book II Naganuma 
readers, by Ensho Ashikaga. 1945. 

Liu, O. Putovani Staré ho Chromce. [Z éinského origi- 
ndlu pfeloZil a tivod napsal J. PriSek] [1947] (Zemé 
a svétla v¥chodu. Rada druha, svazek 2) 

Madras (Presidency) Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library. Bulletin ed. by S. M. Fazlullah Sahib 
Bahadur and T. Chandrasekharan. v. 1, no. 1. 1948. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, by A. Sankaran and S. M. Fazlul- 
lah. Vol. 30 supplemental. 1947. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Telugu manu- 
scripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, by A. Sankaran and S. M. Faz- 
lullah. v. 9. 1947. 

Mahabharata. The Mahabharata for the first time 
critically ed. by Vishnu S. Sukthankar [andj S. K. 
Belvalkar. Fasc. 16. Bhigsmaparavan, 2. 1947. 

Mahipa. Anekartha-Tilaka. Critically ed. by M. M. 
Patkar. 1947. (Sources of Indo-Aryan lexico- 
graphy, 1) 

Mallmann, M. T. de. Introduction & l’étude d’Avaloki- 
teevara. Préf, de Paul Mus. 1948. (Annales du 
Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 57) 

Man in India; a quarterly record of anthropological 
science with special reference to India. v. 26, 273%, 
287-8, [1946-48] 

Mansel, A. M. Tiirkiyenin arkeoloji, epigrafi ve tarihi 
cografyasi igin bibliografya. 1948. (Tiirk tarih 
kurumu. Yayinlarindan. 12, ser., no. 1) 

Martini, F. Contes populaires inédits du Cambodge, tr. 
par F. Martini [et] S. Bernard. Préf. de J. Przy- 
lusky. [1946] (Collection documentaire de folklore 
de tous les pays, t. 2) 

Messel, N. W. Ezechielfragen. 1945. (Skrifter utgitt 
av det Norske videnskaps-akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.- 
filos. klasse. 1945, no. 1) 

Miles, G. C. Early Arabic glass weights and stamps. 
With a study of the manufacture of 8th century 
Egyptian glass weights and stamps, by F. R. 
Matson. 1948, (Numismatic notes and monographs, 
no. 111) 

Mongholum niucha tobchaan. Manghol-un niuga tob¢a’an 
I. Terciime [by A. Temir] 1948. (Tiirk tarih 
kurumu. Yayinlarindan. 2. Seri, no. 13) 

Miiller, E. Wérterbuch der Djaga-Sprache. 1947. (Bei- 
hefte zur Zeitschrift fiir eingeborenen-Sprachen, 25 
Heft ) 

New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Phillips Collection. 
1947. 

Nguyen-van-Huyen, comp. Recueil des chants de mariage 
thé de Lang-so‘n et Cao-bang. 1941. (Ecole fran- 
caise d’Extréme-Orient. Collection de textes et 
documents sur |’Indochine, 5) 

Nykl, A. R. Gonzalo de Argote y de Molina’s Discurso 


Henry L. 
Japanese prints by A. Priest. 
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sobre la poesia castellana and Bartholomaeus Gjorg- 

jevic. 1948. 

Kan-ji, a new method comprising 2700 Sinico- 
Japanese characters based on Kenkyisha’s New 
Japanese-English dictionary, 1947. 

Obermann, J. Discoveries at Karatepe. 1948. (American 
Oriental Society. Publ. Offprint ser., no. 26) 

Szgiic, T. On tarih’te Anadolu’da 6lii gimme Adetleri. 
1948. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan. 7. ser., 
no. 17) 

Parastani Ahrastani, Maharban. Iran Pahlavi. 1945. 

Parmentier, H. L’art khmér classique. 1939. 2v. 
(Publ. de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. v. 29 
bis) 

Payne, P. S. R. The revolt of Asia. [1947] 

Philobiblon; a quarterly review of Chinese publications. 
v. 2, no. 1-2. 1948. 

Pope. A. U. An American view of the Indian scene. 
London [1949?] 

PriSek, J, A la mémoire de Henri Maspero. 1946. 

. La fonction de la particule ti dans le chinois 

médiéval. 1946. 

. Liu O et son roman. 1946. 

———. Neues Material zum Hung-lou-méng Problem. 
[19447] 

. O Snském pfisemnictvi a vzdélanosti. 1947. 

(Svét. Nova Fada, 48) 

. comp, & tr. Podivuhodné piibéhy z Cinskych 
trzist a bazart. [1947] 

Quimby, G. I. Prehistoric art of the Aleutian Islands. 
[1948] (Chicago. Natural History Museum. Field- 
iana, anthropology, v. 36, no. 3 [i.e. no. 4]) 

Renou, L. Grammaire sanskrite élémentaire, 1946. 

Sabatier, L. Recueil des coutumes rhadées du Darlac. 
Tr. et annotées par D. Antomarchi. 1940. (Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Coll. de textes et docu- 
ments sur ]’Indochine, 4) 

Sadul Rajasthani Research Institute. Journal, v. 1, 
no. 1-4, 1946-47. 

Sanjana, J. E. ‘Zoroaster and his world.’ [19472] 

Schubring, W. Worte Mahaviras. 1926. (Quellen der 
Religionsgeschichte, Gruppe 7 [Indien] ) 

Scidmore, E. R. China, the long-lived empire. 1900. 

Simon, W. A beginners’ Chinese-English dictionary of 
the national language (Gwoyeu). 1947. 

Skalitka, V. Sur la typologie de la langue chinoise 
parlée. 1946. 

Sladen, E. B. Official narrative of the expedition to 
explore the trade routes to China vid Bhamo. 1870. 
(India. Foreign dept. Selections from the records 
of the government of India, no.'79) 

Specialized studies in Polynesian anthropology, by K. 
Luomala [and others] 1947. {Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu. Bulletin 193) 

Srinivis’-aiyangir, P. T, Advanced history of India 
(Hindu period). Rev. and ed. by Gurty Venkata 
Rao. Foreword by Sir C. Ramalinga Reddy. 1942. 
(Andhra Univ. ser., no. 27) 

[Starr, H.] A layman looks at the Bible, by C, A. 
Ben Mordecai [pseud.] With an introd. by A. I. 
Katsch, and a memoir by S. E. Starrels. 1946. 

















Thomson, J. S. China revolutionized. [cl1913] 

Tiirk tarih kongressi, 3d, Ankara, 1943, Kongreye 
sunulan tebligler. 1948. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. 
Yayinlarindan, 9. ser., no. 3) 

Vaisinen, A. D. Mordwinische Melodien. 1948. (Suo- 
malais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia. Mémoires de 
la Société finno-ougrienne, 92) 

Venkata Ramanayya, N, The early Muslim expansion 
in south India. 1942. (Madras Univ. historical 
ser., no. 17) 

Venkatasubbiah, H. Asia in the modern world. [1947] 

Vereeniging “ Indisch Instituut,” Amsterdam. Tekst der 
redevoeringen gehouden op het “ Wetenschappelijk 
appel.” [19482] 

Dan Viét nam, le peuple vietnamien; bulletin, no. 1. 
1948. 

Vishvamanava; a review of life, letters and thought. 
v. 1. 1947. 

Vogel, J. P. The Indonesian question. [1948] 

Wales. National Library, Aberystwith. Catalogue of 
Oriental manuscripts comp. by H. Ethé. 1916. 

Waley, A., tr. Japanese poetry, the ‘uta.’ 1946. 

Werkgemeenschap van wetenschappelijke Organisaties in 
Nederland. Report of the scientific work done in 
the Netherlands on behalf of the Dutch overseas 
territories comp. by the late Dr. B. J. O. Schrieke. 
1948. 

Wieschhoff, H. A. Anthropological bibliography of Negro 
Africa. 1948. (American oriental ser., v. 23) 
Wikander, S. Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran. 
1946. (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska 

ventenskapssamfundet i Lund, 40) 

Wildman, R. China’s open door. Introd. by C. Denby. 
[c1900] 

Winlock, H. E. The slain soldiers of Neb-hep-et- 
Ré’Mentu-hotpe. 1945. (Publ. of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Egyptian expedition, v. 16) 

Wittfogel, K. A. History of Chinese society; Liao (907- 
1125). Appendix V: Qara-Khitay, by K. A. Witt- 
fogel and Féng Chia-shéng, with the assistance of 
K. H. Menges. [19487] 

. Public office in the Liao dynasty and the Chinese 

examination system. 1947. 

Religion under the Liao dynasty (907-1125) 
[by] K. A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-shéng. 1948. 

Yamlaki, ’Aziz. Kirdistan Kird ikhtilallari. v. 1. 
[1946] 

Yiddish Scientific Institute. Catalogue of the exhibition; 
Jewish life in Shanghai, Sept. 1948-Jan. 1949. 1948. 
In Yiddish. 

Yidishe shprakh (The Yiddish language). v. 7-8*. 
1947-48. 

Zetterstéen, K. V. Mohammed Asafi; the story of 
Jamal and Jalal, by K. V. Zetterstéen and C. J. 
Lamm. [1948] (Arbeten utgivna med understéd av 
Vilhelm Ekmans universitetsfond, Uppsala, 53). 








JAMES T. BABB, 
Librarian. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
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The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


In the period since the last annual meeting of the 
Society the Executive Committee has conducted the 
Society’s business by means of votes taken by mail. 
These actions included the election of new members, 
appointments to fill vacancies in the Society’s organi- 
zation, and other routine matters. 

The Committee held its annual meeting last night in 
the Hall of Graduate Studies of Yale University. 
Reports were heard and considered from the several 
committees and officers responsible to the Executive 
Committee. The following appointments were made to 
complete the Society’s organization for the work of the 
year 1949-1950: 

1. Member of the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research for a three-year term, Archibald G. 
Wenley. 

2. Chairman of the Committee on Membership, Esson 
Gale. 

3. Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, O. R. Sellers. 

4. Member of the Committee on the Louise Wallace 
Hackney Scholarship Fund, Mrs. Charles H. Mahler. 

On the recommendation of our Committee on Honorary 
Membership it was voted to recommend to the Society 
the election of M. Pierre Lacau, distinguished Egypt- 
ologist of Paris, France. 

Two problems were given extended consideration and 
discussion; one was that of the future of the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer, and the other was that of the 
Society’s financial outlook. For further consideration 
of the first of these problems a committee was appointed 
which is to report to the Executive Committee after due 
consideration. Concerning the second problem it was 
voted to instruct the incoming President to appoint a 
committee to formulate a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, authorizing and enabling the Executive 
Committee from year to year to change and fix the 
amount of the annual dues and of the life membership 
fees. It was then voted to adopt the following budget 
for the calendar year 1949: 


Resources 
Estimated income from dues 
Estimated income from investments 
From the Monograph Fund 
From the Reserve Fund 
Balance in the General Account Jan. 1, 1949 


$3,700.00 
1,300.00 
250.00 
800.00 
806.35 


$6,856.35 


Appropriations 
Journal account 
Editors’ honoraria 
Secretary-Treasurer’s expense account.... 
Secretary-Treasurer’s assistant 
Committee on Membership 
Library 
ACLS dues 
Unappropriated funds 


$3,560.00 
410.42 
830.00 


$6,856.35 
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The next annual meeting of the Society was set for 
the week of April 2-9 at Hebrew Union College, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


It was voted to elect to Honorary Membership 
in the Society, M. Pierre Lacau. 


Professor W. N. Brown presented the following 
Report of the Society’s Delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies: 


The Council held its annual meeting at the Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, January 27-28, 1949. This had 
been preceded, as usual, by a Conference of Secretaries 
on January 26-27. Under the constitution of the Coun- 
cil adopted in 1947, few decisions are taken by the 
Council itself; responsibility for policies and programs 
of action rests with the Board of Directors. The business 
of the annual meeting in 1949 consisted chiefly of general 
reports and discussion of problems or topics connected 
with major aspects of humanistic interests in the 
United States. Such subjects were the recruitment of 
personnel in the humanities, the development of pro- 
grams in foreign countries under the terms of the 
Fulbright Act, the position of the humanities at the 
third annual conference of UNESCO held in Beirut, the 
affairs of the International Union of Academies, the 
present position and prospects of the humanities in this 
country. The new Director of the Council, Dr. Charles 
E. Odegaard, spoke especially on this last topic. 

The Council has sponsored the organization of a 
Southern Humanities Conference, which held its first 
officially constituted meeting at Chapel Hill, April 23- 
24, 1948. It also maintains a Pacific Coast Committee 
for the Humanities. 

Activities of the Council and projects sponsored or 
assisted by it, which are of special interest to this 
Society, are the following. Under its fellowship pro- 
grams it had on January 1, 1949, thirty fellows either 
holding appointments or designate, of whom five were for 
projects in Oriental fields. The Council has appointed 
for two years a technical specialist in publication, who 
is making a study of publication by learned societies 
and university presses, and is available to the consti- 
tuent societies for advice. Under its Linguistic Research 
Program the Council has since October 1, 1947, com- 
pleted five volumes on modern spoken languages, of 
which three were of Oriental languages (Thai, Iraqi, 
Bengali). Works are in progress on other languages, 
including Annamese, Eastern (Syro-Palestinian) Arabic, 
Saudi Arabic, Persian, Mongolian, and a Korean General 
Purpose Dictionary. The Council’s Committee on the 
Language Program cooperated with the Department of 
State and the Johns Hopkins University to bring two 
Mongolian informants from China to the United States. 
The Committee on Near Eastern Studies has large funds 
available for the study of needs in its field. The Com- 
mittee on Far Eastern Studies has considered problems 
of publication in its field, advised on the manuscripts 
of seven books, has considered problems of fellowships 
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and research in its field, the procurement of library 
materials, and has undertaken to appraise a number of 
projects of research. The Committee on Indic and 
Iranian Studies sponsored a second summer session on 
South Asia language and area studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1948. In order to inform the Council 
as a whole of its activities in connection with Oriental 
Studies, the Council has established a Panel on Knowl- 
edge of Eastern Cultures, which had one meeting in 1948. 
The Council’s Committee on Grants-in-Aid has now 
exhausted its funds; among its last awards, made in 
1948, were three grants in aid of research for Oriental 
projects and two for the aid of Oriental publications. 
Through the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, the Council is cooperating in the administra- 
tion of the Fulbright Act. Oriental nations which 
already have negotiated agreements with the United 
States under this Act are China, Burma, and the 
Philippines. Countries in process of negotiating agree- 
ments are India, Pakistan, Siam, Iran, Egypt, Turkey. 


W. NorMAn Brown. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Professor C. H. Kraeling presented the following 
report of the Society’s representative on the Board 
of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 


Since the last meeting of the Society there have been 
several changes in the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Foremost is the resignation of Professor 
Millar Burrows as President after fifteen years of 
devoted and distinguished service. Under him the 
financial foundation was developed and firmly estab- 
lished; the publications were increased and expanded; 
the membership enlarged; and the influence of the 
Schools in the field of Oriental studies expanded. His 
term as Director of the School in Jerusalem last year 
was marked by the discovery of the now famous Jeru- 
salem scrolls. His successor is Professor Carl H. 
Kraeling, who has served the Schools well in the past 
and last year was Second Vice-President. Confidently 
we can look for continued development under his 
administration. 

During the year the Corporation has lost two members 
and gained four new ones. 

In the present year your representative is Director of 
the School in Jerusalem. With the buildings in the 
front lines of the fighting there has been little oppor- 
tunity for academic work and the military situation in 
the land has allowed no possibility for work in the field. 
The Director has been able, however, to a small extent 
to cooperate with Mr. Gerald Harding, Director of An- 
tiquities in Transjordan, who has recently excavated the 
eave at ’Ain Fashkha and produced the archaeological 
evidence for the authenticity of the Jerusalem scrolls. 
Since July the School has served as headquarters for the 
United Nations observers on the Arab side of Jerusalem 
and thus has had more visitors than during any previous 
year. At times life in the School has been much con- 
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fused and the buildings and grounds have suffered some 
damage. Fortunately, though some thirty mortar shells 
landed in the grounds not one struck the buildings and 
the many bullets and shell fragments which entered the 
buildings did no harm to the inhabitants. The Con- 
ciliation Commission has used the School considerably, 
but now has established an office elsewhere, and the few 
observers who are left are expected soon to be moved. 
Dr. Walter C. Klein, as Acting Director during the 
absences of the Director, and Miss Basemah Faris, as 
Secretary, have given excellent service in troubled times, 

Professor George G. Cameron, the Annual Professor of 
the Baghdad School, performed a notable feat in scaling 
the cliff at Behistun with special equipment which he 
provided, rereading the Darius inscriptions which were 
known, and making squeezes of the columns hitherto 
inaccessible to archaeologists. Also he visited the 
authorities in Iraq and strengthened the ties of the 
Schools there. The work of the Baghdad School promises 
to be continued and productive. 

The Biblical Archaeologist and the Bulletin have ap- 
peared regularly with material of importance and the 
Schools have issued two notable Supplementary Studies, 
namely the Manual of Archaeological Surveying by 
Professor A. H. Detweiler and the Ceramic Vocabulary 
of the Old Testament by Professor James L. Kelso. After 
some interruption the Journal of Cuneiform Studies has 
resumed publication. Volume XXV of the Annual is in 
preparation at the hand of President Nelson Glueck and 
should appear in a year’s time. 

O. R. SELLERS. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Professor J. A. Wilson, on behalf of Professor 
H. G. Creel, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the following nominations: 


For President: Clarence H. Hamilton 

For Vice-President: Paul E. Dumont 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Murray B. Emeneau 

For Associate Editors: James 
Schuyler Van R. Cammann 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1952), E. A. Speiser 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: W. R. 
Taylor 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1952), Raymond A. Bowman, Murray B. 
Emeneau and E. A. Speiser 


B. Pritchard and 


It was voted to ask the Secretary to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the election of the persons 
nominated. 

The Secretary reported that the ballot had been 
cast and the candidates elected. 

President A. Goetze appointed Professors T. 
Jacobsen, A. Sachs and W. Leslau to serve as a 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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President A. Goetze appointed Professors M. 
Burrows and H, Ingholt to serve as auditors to 
examine the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and of the Committee on Investments for the 
year 1949. 


The third session was held at 9:45 A. M., April 
6 with Vice-President F. E. Edgerton presiding. 
The following communications were presented: 


M. A. Simsar, New York: Contemporary Persian 
Literature : 

H. Ranke, University of Pennsylvania Museum: The 
Egyptian Pronunciation of the Royal Name Khefren and 
its Cognates 

R. N. Frye, Harvard University, Project for a Corpus 
Inscriptionum Pahlavicarum 

W. Leslau, Asia Institute: An Ethiopian Argot of 
People Possessed by a Spirit 

Edith Porada, Asia Institute: The Beginnings of Seal 
Engraving at Tepe Gawra (illustrated) 

Florence E. Day, Textile Museum of the District of 
Columbia: Some Islamic Textiles, Probably Mesopo- 
tamian (illustrated ) 


The fourth session consisted of three simul- 
taneous group meetings held at 2:00 P. M. of the 
same day. At the meeting of the group interested 
in the Ancient Near East, W. F. Albright pre- 
sided. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


V. E. Crawford, New Haven: The Meaning of tush- 
shanum 

T. J. Meek, University of Toronto: The Deictie Pro- 
noun shi in the Code of Hammurabi 

O. Neugebauer, Brown University: The Alleged Baby- 
lonian Discovery of the Precession of the Equinoxes 

A. Sachs, Brown University: The Babylonian Astro- 
nomical Texts of the Seleucid Period (illustrated) 

F. R. Steele, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
An Esarhaddon Building Inscription from Nippur 

R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: Some Unpub- 
lished Duplicates of Akkadian Wisdom Texts 

E, Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: The Use of Pro- 
nouns in Hittite 

B. Schwartz, Library of Congress: The Meaning of the 
Hittite Enclitic Particle -kan 


At the meeting of the group interested in the 
Modern and Islamic Near East, C. C. Torrey 
presided. The following communications were 
presented : 


B. E. Perry, University of Illinois: Aesopic Fables in 
Syriac 

C. C. Torrey, Yale University: Mohammed’s Teachers 

Ilse Lichtenstidter, Asia Institute: “Ship” in the 
Qur’an 


G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society Museum: 
Mihrab, ’anazah and ‘alam: A Note on Early Islamic 
Iconography (illustrated) 

M. Perlmann, New York: Labor in Egypt 

Eleanor Frankle, New York: Some Notes on Yakut 
Verbal Suffixes 

E. Sarkisyanz, Forest Hills, N.Y.: Notes to the 
Chronology of the Median and Achaemenid Domination 
Over Armenia in the VI Century B.C. 


The following communications were read by 
title only: 


W. J. Fischel, University of California, Berkeley: 
Ibn Khaldun in Egypt (1382-1406) (On the basis of a 
new Ms of his “ Autobiography ”’) 

T. A. Sebeok, Indiana University: Volga Bulgar 
Elements in Cheremis 


At the meeting of the group interested in the 
Middle East, L. C. Barret presided. The following 
communications were presented : 


W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: Some Early 
Rajasthan Riga Paintings (illustrated) 

R. Heine-Geldern, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and Asia Institute: Archaeology and the Tokharian 
Problem (illustrated ) 

H. S. Santesson, New York: Gandhiji and the Indias 

K. A. Menges, Columbia University: On the Turkic 
Dialects of Persia 

H. M. Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania: The 
Armenian Paroyk and Indo-European Sentence Intonation 


The following communication was read by title 
only: 


H. Colle, San Francisco: Some Observations on the 
Hindu System of Medicine 


At 7:00 P. M. of the same day the members of 
the Society and their friends and invited guests 
joined with the members of the Far Eastern 
Association in the Yale University Dining Hall 
for the annual subscription dinner. The atten- 
dance was 193. Following the dinner a general 
session was held in the same room with Vice- 
President R. B. Hall of the Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation presiding. 

President A. Goetze of the American Oriental 
Society delivered his presidential address on the 
subject: Mesopotamian Laws and the Historian. 

President A. W. Hummel of the Far Eastern 
Association delivered his presidential address on 
the subject: Some Unfinished Tasks in Chinese 
Studies. 
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The fifth session was held at 9:30 A. M., April 
? with President A. Goetze presiding. A report 


of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by A. Sachs. 


The American Oriental Society offers its warm and 
sincere thanks to Yale University for its generous hos- 
pitality in placing so many of the University’s facilities 
at the disposal of the members of the Society during its 
159th meeting, April 5-7, 1949. 

The American Oriental Society expresses its gratitude 
and appreciation to all of its New Haven members and 
their helpers for the time and energy spent in working 
out the numerous detailed arrangements which resulted 
in an exceptionally enjoyable and smooth-running meet- 
ing. Thanks to their thoughtful industry, the members 
of the Society have been able, without undue haste, to 
talk, listen and quarrel in comfortable and peaceful 
surroundings. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Proceedings of the Society 


The following communications were presented: 


H. Ingholt, Yale University: The Gandhara Buddha 
(illustrated ) 

I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago: The Contribution 
of the New Cilician Bilinguals to the Decipherment of 
Hieroglyphic Hittite 

M. Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College: Tiglathpileser’s 
Syrian Campaigns, the Tribute of Menahem, and the 
Rise of Hoshea 

A. S. Yahuda, New School for Social Research: Some 
Technical Expressions in the Building of the Tabernacle 
in the Light of Egyptian Craftsmanship 

S. N. Kramer, The University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum: “ Schooldays”: A Sumerian Account of a Pupil’s 
“ Tablet-House ” Activities 

W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: The Evolu- 
tion of the Semitic Alphabet Between 1400 and 1100 
B.C. (illustrated ) 


The meeting adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MIppDLE WEsT BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


April 15-16, 1949 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its thirty-second annual 
meeting on April 15 and 16, 1949 at Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, in joint session 
with the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

The following members of the Society registered 
their attendance: 


Allen, T. George 
Blank, Sheldon H. 
Bloomhardt, Paul F. 
Bobrinskoy, George V. 
Bowman, Raymond A. 
Braden, Charles S. 
Brooks, Beatrice A. 
Cameron, George G. 
Freedman, David N. 
Glueck, Nelson 

von Griinebaum, Gustav E. 
Hopkins, Clark 
Husselman, Elinor M. 
Irwin, William A. 
Kraft, Charles F. 
Lee, Shao Chang 


Lewy, Hildegard 
Lewy, Julius 

May, Herbert G. 
Mendenhall, George E. 
Morgenstern, Julian 
Nakarai, Toyozo W. 
Paper, Herbert H. 
Pyatt, Charles L. 
Ross, James T, 
Shier, Louise A. 
Shohara, Hide H. 
Thiele, Edwin R. 
Turner, George A. 
Wilson, John A. 
Wolfe, Rolland E. 


The first session was called to order as joint 
meeting of both Societies by President Clark 
Hopkins of the American Oriental Society at 
10:15 A.M., Friday, April 15. The Chairman 
introduced President Nelson Glueck of Hebrew 
Union College who expressed gracious words of 
welcome to both Societies. 

In the following business meeting of the 
American Oriental Society the minutes of the 
1948 meeting were approved as published in 
JAOS 68: 220-222. The President appointed the 
following committees: Nominating Committee: 
George G. Cameron, Sheldon H. Blank, Herbert 
G. May; Auditing Committee: Mrs. Beatrice A. 
Brooks, Raymond A. Bowman; Representative on 
the Joint Resolutions Committee of both Societies: 
Charles S. Braden. The Secretary read a letter 
from Ferris J. Stephens, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the national Society, advising of the decision to 
hold the 1950 meeting of the national Society at 
Hebrew Union College during Passover week, 





Proceedings of the Middle West Branch 


April 2-9. Upon motion it was voted unanimously 
that the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society forego an independent meeting 
next year and hold its meeting jointly with the 
national Society. With announcements concerning 
program that Max Vogelstein’s paper would not 
be read because of his unexpected and unavoidable 
absence, and that S. Y. Teng’s paper would be read 
in his absence by another member of the Society, 
the business meeting was adjourned. 

The business meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was then conducted by 
President William A. Irvin of that Society. Then 
with Vice-President Julius Lewy of the American 
Oriental Society in the chair, Floyd V. Filson, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, president of 
the national Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, read the opening paper of the program: 


“On the Significance of the Book of Acts ” 


The two presidential addresses followed: 


“The Interpretation of the Old Testament ” 
William A. Irwin, University of Chicago, President, 
Mid-West Section, Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis 


“The Sun Cult in Syria and Early Christianity ” 
Clark Hopkins, University of Michigan, President, 
Middle West Branch, American Oriental Society 


The second session, held after a luncheon at 
which the members of both societies were the 
guests of Hebrew Union College, was called to 
order by President Irwin of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis at 2:00 P.M. The 
following eight papers were read: 


“A Semantic Study of Onomatopoetic and Other | 
Binary Adverbs in Japanese ” 
Hide Shohara, University of Michigan 


“The Newly Discovered Isaiah Scroll ” 
Isaiah Sonne, Hebrew Union College 


“Late Exilie Expectation and the Earth’s Surface ” 
Rolland E, Wolfe, Western Reserve University 


“The Leaders of the ‘ T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion’ Were More 
Influenced by Local Religions Than by Chris- 
tianity ” 

Ssu-yu Teng, University of Chicago 

“Origin and Significance of the Magén-Dawid ” 
Hildegard Lewy, Hebrew Union College 

“Some Coptic Lists in the University of Michigan 


Collection ” 
Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan 
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“*The House of Absalom’ in the Habakkuk Scroll” 
David Noel Freedman, Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh 


“The Matzot Festival in the Days of David” 
Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College 


The third session, held after the subscription 
dinner, was called to order by President Hopkins 
of the American Oriental Society at 8:00 P.M. 
The program consisted of the following three 
papers: 


“Lamp Types from Graeco-Roman Egypt” (illus- 
trated ) 
Louise A. Shier, University of Michigan 


“The Bisitun Inscription of Darius” (illustrated) 
George G. Cameron, University of Michigan 


“ Palestine and Transjordan” (illustrated) 
Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union College 


The fourth session opened at 9:15 A.M., 
Saturday with a business meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis with President 
Irwin presiding. In session unanimously declared 
by common consent a meeting of both Societies 
the following report of the Joint Resolutions 
Committee was read by Charles S. Braden: 


Resolved, 

1. That the Societies express their very warm appre- 
ciation of the generous hospitality of Hebrew Union 
College and its staff, who have made us feel, from the 
first moment of our arrival, thoroughly at home. For 
the luncheon Friday noon and for the excellent provision 
for our physical comfort, we are indeed grateful. 

2. To the officers of both Societies and those who have 
shared in the responsibility for arranging and conducting 
the annual meeting and to all those who have partici- 
pated in the program, we express our thanks. 

3. We recommend that whenever the subject matter of 
the presidential addresses lends itself to discussion, 
time be freely allowed for such discussion. 

4. To the joint program committee which planned an 
unusually interesting and well integrated program, we 
are greatly indebted. We venture to suggest, in antici- 
pation of the reading of the papers of the symposium on 
the Sacred Book, that this material ought, if possible, 
to be made available to a larger audience through pub- 
lication, possibly as a special monograph of one of the 
society journals. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 
ROLLAND E. WOLFE 


The meeting then proceeded to consider the report 
seriatim. The first and second resolutions were 
passed unanimously. After considerable discus- 
sion the third recommendation was laid on the 
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table. Upon motion the fourth recommendation 
was referred with approval in principle to the 
executive committees of the two Societies. 

President Hopkins presided over the following 
business session of the American Oriental Society. 
The Secretary-Treasurer submitted the financial 
report, which had been audited and was now 
declared approved by the Auditing Committee, as 
follows : 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, APRIL 16, 1949 


Balance on hand, April 17, 1948 


Expenses: 


$61.69 


Society’s share of the expenses of the 
joint program, as follows: 
Total expenses of the joint program: 

Telephone calls (including one 
long distance call) 

Postage (including envelopes, 
postal cards, and two first- 
class mailings) 

Printing programs 


One-half of total expenses 


Balance on hand, April 16, 1949 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. KRarFt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and approved: 
Beatrice A. Brooks 
Raymond A. Bowman 
April 16, 1949 


A motion to accept the report as audited was . 


passed unanimously. After some discussion con- 
cerning the financial status of the Middle West 
Branch, it was voted to request the Secretary- 
Treasurer to suggest for the agenda at the next 
national meeting consideration of the financial 
relation of the Middle West Branch to that of the 
national Society. 


Proceedings of the Middle West Branch 


The Nominating Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report of nominees for the year 1949-1950. 


President: Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College 

Vice-President: George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Di- 
vinity School , 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charles F. Craft, Garrett Biblical 
Institute 

Members of the Executive Committee: Clark Hopkins, 
University of Michigan; Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


Upon motion these nominees were unanimously 
elected, and the meeting was adjourned. 

With President Irwin of the Society of Biblical 
Literature presiding, the first five papers of the 
symposium on “ The Sacred Book: Its Rise and Its 
Religious and Cultural Role ” were read as follows: 


“ In Egypt ” 
John A. Wilson, University of Chicago 


“In Mesopotamia ” 

George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School 
“In India ” 

George V. Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago 
“In Israel ” 

Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College 


“In Christianity ” 
Thomas §S. Kepler, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology 


The fifth session, called to order by President 
Hopkins of the American Oriental Society at 
2:00 P. M., consisted of the four concluding papers 
of the symposium on “ The Sacred Book: Its Rise 
and Its Religious and Cultural Role” as follows: 


“In China ” 
Shao Chang Lee, Michigan State College 


“In Japan” 
Toyozo W. Nakarai, Butler University 


“In Islam ” 
Gustav E. von Griinebaum, University of Chicago 


“The Modern Sacred Book ” 
Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University 


The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 








